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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The manuscript copy of these Memoirs is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; but 
by whose means it was deposited there, or by 
whom it was given, I have not been able to 
discovar. 

It is written in a fair and legible hand: in 
general without erasure or correction, though 
some few passages have been corrected or can- 
celled, of which a remarkable instance occurs in 
page 132. Little words and connecting particles^ 
and half lines, are sometimes repeated, as if the 
Manuscript had been written rapidly, without op- 
portunity for complete revision. 

These marks of haste and correction, though 
unimportant in themselves, are so far valuable, as 
tending to show that the Manuscript is an ori- 
ginal. It is attributed to Bishop Goodman, on 
the authority of a memorandum inserted in it 
by Bishop Barlow, and upon conclusive internal 
testimony. 

The Letters which form the Second Volume 
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have been collected from various depodtorietp and 
supply a general illustraUqn to the Memoirs. . 

For permisnion to copy Sir Walter Raleigb*s 
touching and pathetic letter, printed in the Se- 
cond Volume at page 9S, 1 am indebted to tlui 
Warden of All-Souls College^ in Oxford, whose 
kindness I take this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing. 

J. 8. Bw 
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▼m iiiTRODUcnoii. 

Windwrt and the ledboiry ci Wetl lUlcilqr in 
Berk Aire, itt comamiieim. 

An earnest and xealoos supporter d the 
churcht and a wann advocate for the doe ohserv- 
ance of its rites and ceremonies^ he was not long 
in drawing upon himself the hatred ai the Puii- 
tan party, who were at this, time rapidly gaining 
ground^ as much from the injudicious policy of 
James I, as firom the disunion in the cfatuch itseUEL 
When a due r^ard for the service of God was 
superstition, and episcopacy was popery, it is not 
surprising that lie provoked the inafice of such 
men as Bastwick, Burton, and Pirynnet who pre* 
ferred a petitimi to the Kmg against him, ^for 
that he had at his proper cost** (as they expressed 
it) re^i6ed and repaired the high cross in the* 
town of Windsor in the county of Berks, near 
the roval castle ; and on one side thereof caused 
a statue, or picture, about an ell long, of Christ 
banging upon the cross, to be erected in colours, 
with this inscription over it in golden letters — 
Jesus Nazaretius Rtx Judaorum ; and on the other 
side thereof the picture of Christ rising out 
of his sepulchre." Another charge was brought 
against him, in the same petition, for erecting an 
altar, and causing to be made new altar-cloths, 
pulpit-cloth, and cushions, with crudfixes en* 
graven on them, for his cathedral church at Glou- 
cester. ''And since Xmas last past,* continues 
the petition, *'the said Bishop hath superseded 
one Mr. Bidler, minister of Little Dean, within 
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the county and diocese of Gloucester, only for 
preaching against divers gross errors and idola- 
tries of the Papists (of which he had divers in 
his said parish), and then concluding (according 
to the homilies and leamedest ^vriters in our 
church) that an obstinate Papist, dying a Papist, 
could not be saved, and that if we were saved, the 
Papists were not; and for refusing to make a 
formal recantation which the said Bishop pre* 
scribed him in writing, in which recantation the 
said Bishop (who, the last parliament,* presumed 
to broach no less than six gross points in one 
sermon before your Majesty, which your Ma» 
jesty appointed him to recant, tho* he did it 
not, but obstinately defended them,) most unor* 
thodoxly styled the Church of Rome Grod*8 
Catholic Church, and in direct terms affirmed 
that in the eye of the law we are still one mth the 
said Catholic Church, from which we sever only 
for some political respects ; and that it is impos* 
sible there should be any greater offence against 
the Church of England than to say that Papists 
are damned, in regard of the affinity there is be- 
tween the two churches ; for we have both the 
same holy orders, the same church service, the 
same ceremonies, the same fasts, and the same fe8« 
tivals, and we have generally the same canon law ; 
and, therefore, through the sides of the Church 
of Rome they do but give deadly and mortal 
wounds to the Church of England who affirm 

• 1626. 





Umt Fa^tto aie damned. Than wUdi rccante- 
ticm ei fail makings nothing can be more Pi^fadi; 
it baving the Jesuits I. H. S. in the ftont, and 
the Jesuitir doctrine in the bowdf of if** 

What WW the effect ci thia pedtion we «m 
nowiien infiwmed. TnhMj it neianr canaed 
anj great alteratun in Uie JSiag» fiivour towardt 
bun* nor ^^mluced any modification in tlie Kdiopli 
imweedinga. He had a mme serioua diflferenoe 
with Archfciahop Land in tlie odebnted con- 
vocation of 1640. On the dajr befive the ending 
of tlui GonrocatiMi, the Bi^wp of Glooceater, 
lepairing to the Arphlusbop of CanteibaiT-, ao- 
qudnted him that he could not in comdence 
subacrilw the canons which had been newljr firam^ 
ed. The Archbishop endeavoured earnestly to 
persuade him, beseeching him to avoid singu- 
larity at a time when the church was in so much 
trouble, and any further disafiection among the 
clergy would be productive of very dangerous con- 
sequences. ** However/ says the historian Fuller,t 
who was present, " when we all subscribed the 
canons, (suffering ourselves, according to the order 
of such meetings, to be all concluded by the ma- 
jority of votes, though some of us in the com- 
mittee privately dissenting in the passing of 
many particulars,) he alone utterly refused his 
subscription thereunto. Whereupon the Aich- 

* Wood's Alhen. ii. 7*S, «. 
t Church HmL b. iiL p. 40S. 
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INTRODUCTIOV. XI 

bishop being present with us in King Henry the 
Seventh's chapel^ was highly offended at him. 
* My Lord of Gloucester/ said he, ' I admonish 
you to subscribe:* and presently after, *My 
T^rd of Gloucester, I admonish you the second 
time to subscribe:* and immediately after, 'I 
admonish you a third time to subscribe.* To all 
which the Bishop pleaded conscience, and return* 
ed a denial. Then were the judgments of the 
Bishops severally asked, whether they should 
proceed to the present suspension of Gloucester 
for his contempt herein. Davenant, Bishop of 
Salbbury, being demanded his opinion, conceived 
it fit some lawyers should first be consulted with 
how far forth the power of a synod did in such 
cases extend. He added, moreover, that the 
threefold admonition of a bishop ought solemnly 
to be done, with some considerable intervals be- 
^ I twixt them, in which the party might have time 
of convenient deliberation. However, some daya 
after, he was committed (by the King's command 
as I take it) to the Gate-house, where he got by his 
restraint what he could never have gained by his 
liberty; namely, of one reputed Popish to be- 
j come for a short time popular, as the only con- 
j fessor suffering for not subscribing the canons.** 
I According to a passage in Wood, quoted from 

some MS. papers of Archbishop Laud, the Bishop 
was committed, not before, but after subscription; 
and was suspended by the general consent of both 
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xii iKTRooucnoir* 

houses for refuang to subscribe for the scandal 
he had thus Imnight on the church, till he. had 
given satisfaction to the church and the IQng. 

Hie Bishop had been reprimanded as early as 
the year 1626 for nudntaining certain unsound 
opimons in Ins sermons at court, and a general 
su^idon was then entertained of his raobradng 
the tenets of the Church of Rome. The Arch- 
bishoji^ on his refusal to subscribe the canohi^ had 
taxed him with Popeiy, whidi Goodman strenu* 
ou^ denied ; and this was» no doubt^ the occa* 
m» of his imprisonment. 
That he adopted views whidi by many in those 
i times were ccmadered papistical, is undoubt- 

edly true; and might be confirmed by variour 
passages in tliese Memmrs, and in liis last will^ 
and testament. Thesie have given occasion to 
: most writers to declare that he lived for some 
I years, and died, in the communion of the Church 
; of Rome. In his Memoirs he is an advocate for 
auricular confession.* In hb will he professed 
- that as he had lived so he died, most constant 
in all the articles of our Christian faith, and in 
1 1 all the doctrine of God^s holy Catholic and Apos* 

tolic Church, ^ whereof,* he says, •• I do acknow* 
ledge the Church of Rome to be the mother 
church. And I do verily believe that no other 
church hath any salvation in it, but only so far 
as it concurs with the faith of the Church of 

• VoLLch. f. 
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INTRODUCTION. XlU 

Rorae.* But a sound Protestant might even pro^ 
fess as much ; the only question being what he 
meant by the terms mother church, and concuri 
i With the faith of the Church of Rome. A Roman- 
I ist would rather have professed that the Church 
of Rome was the only true church, and would 
scarcely have admitted the possibility of salvation 
in a church separate and distinct from the Church 
at Rome. At least, if Goodman was consistent, he 
(having been so long a member of the Church ot 
England) could scarcely say that he had lived 
most constant in the faith of the Church of 
Rome, if he considered the Church of Rome to be 
the only true Catholic and Apostolic Church* 

In 1643 the Bishop was plundered by the re^ 
bels, and the chief part of his books and papers 
dispersed. His losses were so great that he was 
? ashamed to confess them, lest he should bring 

upon himself the charge of folly and improvi^f 
dence. During the time of the great rebellion he 
lived in obscurity in the parish of St Margaret's. 
Westminster, chiefly in the house of Mrs. Sibilla 
Aglionby ; and employed his time in frequent- 
ing the Cottonian Library. At this period 
these Memoirs were undoubtedly composed, as 
may be inferred as well from internal evidence, 
as from the fact that the infamous pamphlet to 
which they allude had not appeared tiU the year 
1650. 

In 1650 he printed an Account of his sufferings ; 



XIT INTRO DUCTIOK. 

and in 16M « theological work, whidi be de- 
dkated to Olirer Cromwdl, entitled Tke Twa 
Mytteria ijf tke CkrittioH ReUghm, tkc imffaik 
7)nnUjf and tamderful IiiaumatieHf tapBeaUd, 
Land. 1658. 
For serenl yean during the latter part of his 
) fift; Goodman lud been in halnts of Intimacy with 
.! the cdefantedFrandt^S. Clara, a Dominican fliar 
i of great learning and modention,wbose real name 
t was Cbristopha- X)avenport* Thiiecderiastieen- 
tertuned the idea of the possibility of reoondling 
the Cbnrdiet of Englaad and Rome ; uid with this 
view had composed a shmt trieatiae, in whidi he 
endeavDored to show that the artides bf the 
\ Church <rf En^and were in accordance with Hvs 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, support- 
ing his positions from the writings of Bishop 
Andrews, Bishop Mountague, Dr. White, and 
other learned Frotestantcf 

In his company Goodman died in January 
1655, and was buried in St. Margaret's* West- 
minster, near where the font originally stood; 
" leaving behind him," says Wood, ** the cha- 
jracter of a harmless uian ; that he was hurtful 
to none but himself, that he was pitiful to the 

* He wu chipluo to Queen Henrietta, and afterwards to 
Catharine, Queen of Chariea Hi and waa much noticed by 
tbe learned men of hb day. 

t Prynne liaa given an analyw of thii book in his Jifii of 
Land. p. 4X3. 
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INTRODOCTION. XV 

poor, and hospitable to his neighbours.** He left 
several bequests, particularly to poor churchmen, 
to be distributed at the discretion of his execu- 
tors, Gabriel Goodman and Mrs. Aglionby, Hit 
books, which he had designed to bestow on Chel- 
sea College, were eventually given to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. His papers he desired should 
be perused by son^e competent scholar, and if any- 
thing among them was worthy of publication it 
should be printed ; but they were subsequently lost 
and dispersed. Among other things, he had writ- 
ten a history of the Church of England as settled 
by law, derived from statutes and public acts, {or 
which he had carefully consulted the library of 
Sir Thomas Cotton. Besides these, he was the 
author of a work entitled The Fall of Man, or the 
Corruption of Nature proved by Natural Reason^ 
] Lond. 1616 and 1624 ; which drew him into a 
I controversy with Dr. Grcorge Hakewill, who at- 
I tacked Goodman's opinions in his Apology for the 
\ Power and Providence of God. Lond. 1627, The 
controversy is published in the third edition of 
Hakewill*8 work« 

The character which Wood has given him, in 
his homely but simple-hearted language, is sup* 
ported throughout by these Memoirs, now for the 
first time published ; they are as much charao- 
teristic of the writer as any book can well be, 
—ingenuous, unostentatious, unsuspidous. The 
author writes like a man who describes what he had 
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seen, Bi die bomdy md eaqr (tjk of mw who had 
DOCDen^toniaBgnandnopntjrtogntify. Ha 
^eaks of King Juaet, Ui "old muter/ wiUi tlw 
kindneii aaA good Hedlngi <rf an old Mrmii^ who* 
Ittd uen Us defect^ wti Kniiewbat Uind to Uf 
viee^ and Toy kind to hh nrtnct i ofooewhohif 
ever there was a Icings was kind'bearted and good- 
nrtmed even to a &nl^ and Uierrfare had a light 
toei^ectthat miie kindneai dHmld be dwwn to 
Ut memoKj. Thoogfa politicall j and rdigioiidjr 
ly p oeed to ArdiUdiop WilUam^ though treated 
vHh iome aereri^ bj Archbishop Land, yet he 
has prdsedthem both, and left no stafai mi their 
memoiy. Though engaged in a tiieological coa^ 
trovenjr with Dr. Hakewill, who writes widi a 
d^ree of rudeness and asperity which fonns a 
striking contrast to Goodman's natural politeness, 
ye^ when speaking of HakewiU's unbecoming 
intafer^ice in the Spaiibh Alatch, he has uttered 
no ill-natured remark. 

Nor was his charity confined to paper : he was 
a great and yearly benefactor, even in his lowest 
condition, to Ruthvyn School ; as in bis more pros- 
perous estate, to the church over which he pre- 
sided. And though he fell upon evil Umea, whett 
the love of many to the church had waxed cold, 
and more wne ready to pull down than to build 
ui^ yet his liberality was not restrained to men 
of his own profession. He was a great encourager 
of Sir H. Middleton's design of bringing the New 
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River water to LfOndon, '' a work beset with as 
many difBculties,** says Lloyd, ^'as bringing the 
waters of Bethlehem to David*** 

In short, be who is so disposed cannot fail of be- 
ing pleased with our prelate, who was in truth a 
man of his name. The account which he hat 
here left us of many secret plots and intricate 
passages of his times is instructive and amusing ; 
and whatever value different readers may attach 
to his narrative, all must acquit him of dulness 
or malignity. His work may range with Wilson*8 
for amusement, without Wilson's partiality ; with 
any of the secret memoirs of these reigns without 
their malevolence and pertinadous dishonesty. 
And what was said of hb fellow-labourer. Bishop 
Hacket (whose life of Williams is the most valu- 
able record of those times), may truly be siud of 
Bishop Goodman, that nothing but milk and 
honey lay under his tongue. 
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THE COURT OF 
KING JAMES. 



CHAPTER 1. 

tutroductory observations* — Character of Queen Elizabeth. —*• 
Her death. — Proclamation of King James. — Secretary 
Cecil 

I CANNOT say that I was an eye and ear witness, 
but truly I have been an observer of the timest 
and what I shall relate of my own knowledge, 
(rod knows, is most true ; my conjecturals I con- 
ceive to be true, but do submit them to better 
judgment. I shall take the liberty of an historian, 
and whereas the knight^ is pleased to speak some 
things on the word of a gentleman, truly what I 
write shall be in verbo sacerdotis, which I did ever 
conceive to be an oath. I remember, when in the 
Lords^ House of Parliament, a question was made 
whether the lords, in any court of justice, should 
be put to an oath, it was resolved that they ought 
not, seeing tlie life of a peer, in case of high trea« 

• Sir Anthony Weldon. 
VOU I. B 
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son, was no otbenrise tzkd but upon flirir hoBoor. 
Upcn Uut OGcanoa mj Lord Keepei* munked* 
that when noUonai were inodaced n idtatmea, 
it would giro gmt ntisfiwtiMi to dw sulgecfc if 
tbey migfat be Irought Dptm tbdr oatha ; wba»- ~ 
upon my liOtd Weatoof replied, Aat he thoi^it 
what was qpoken npcBi thdr bonoor was qtokcn 
upon tbdr oaths, because tibrir greatest bonoar 
was their nS|^oii,and so the bosineas was oosh 
doded. Tet tten was one that did whiter, 
Aat he bad rather take some men upon tiieir 
bonoar than upon their reU^Mi, for that helleared 
tbey did more respect tbdr bonoar tinn Acfar 
vdi^on ; bat for mysdf, I shall dean God so to 
Ueas m^ thoo^ I rdate nothii^ bat my own' 
private opinion, yet I concdve it to be most true, 
and that I hate all falsehood and lying. 

For the publisher, I conceive hlni not to be 
the same with the author ; the styles differ, nor is 
there the same apprehenuon. He rdates many 
things, as proved in the book, which are no more 
than touched upon, and are as much proved in his 
preface as they are in the book. First, how God 
was mocked^ with the Tuesday sermons; be 

* Wniiami, kftemrdi ArchbUhop of York. Hukel, wbo 
tdls the ume anecdote in hb Life of Williuna, pn% it s nlhcr 



t Aftenrudi Lord Treaturer. Hit cbancter is drawn bj the 
lirety pea of Loid Clareadoa iD hii History of the RebeUion.b 84< 

X Biihop Ooodmkn cefen to the following pu«g" ■■> ^^ 
pnUiiher'i prelkce to the reader, prefixed to Weldon'a book : — 
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might have forborne these terms, for the exerdse 
was holy, though they might mistake in the 
ground. But for Gowry's conspiracy, thus much 
I can say, that when King James went into Scot- 
land, after some thirteen years of his reign here, 
he professed it was only to give God thanks, in 
his own native country, to expreiss his love and 
affection to his countrymen, and that he had not 
forgotten them ; and at that time he did take oc- 
casion to go into Gowry's house, and in that very 
place where the thing was done, there did the 
king relate the story. This was told me by one 
that was present ; and he that shall consider the 
deadly feud of that nation, and how many kings 
have suffered, will not think it improbable; 
though it is true King James was a most loving 
prince, and had, at that time, certain hopes of suc- 
ceeding to the crown, and that Gowry was a man 
very well beloved, and for the honour of. that 
nation some might palliate it And hereunto I 
might add the dispodtion of King James^ who 
was ever apt to search into secrets, to try conclu- 
sions, as I did know some who saw him run to see 
one in a fit whom they said was bewitched; and 
therefore to me nothing did seem strange in that 

** The reader may take notice bow Almighty God wmi mocked, 
aod the world abused, by the Tuesday sermons at court, 'and the 
anniversary festivals upon the 5th of August, in commemoratkm 
of Ring James's deliverance from the Cowry's conspiracy; 
whereas, indeed, there was no such matter, but a mere feigne4 
thing, as appears by the story." 
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history. This I write to the publisher, and 1 am 
sorry that, in the end, he takes upon him to inter- 
pret God's judgment, which no Christian, wise, 
dSioeet mm vonld da 

FinI; fbr Queen Eliabeth: I mil not nnderw 
take to wiHe mj ciiancten of jHince^ yet lo ht 
to deiev%e them u will lerve for the stoiy I thiiik 
It necenny. I heard die first Eari of Exeter, 
Thomaa Cecil, wy. that at her fiist ooodng to tha 
croirn, diewatafidr and a moat beantiM ladjr; 
and I hare it ham good handi, that King FbiUp 
die SeoGod vi Spun wai wont to lay, that 
whatsoenr be mtSenA fbom Queen EUn^ieth he 
tboagbt it the just judgment of God, for that 
bdng married to Qneen Maiy, whom he dmugbt 
to be a most virtuous, religious, good lady, yet 
in the fan^ of love he could not affect hor; but 
fix the lady Elizabeth, he was enamoured with 
her; she was a lady very wise, and of an extraor- 
dinary courage, but tor her princely carriage and 
behaviour I believe there never was the like.* 

* I know of DO direct proof in conGrmatioD of tbit uwrtion, 
bot it i> more than probablr, for Elizabeth wai indebted to 
Philip fof her safety and liberty. He oppoud Queen Haij'a 
deiire of declaring Eliiabelh illegitimate, resisted the attempt 
to cMvey her abroad, and treated her generally with much 
kindneas, » if to oblige the 4]ueen to behave to her with re- 
spect and cirility, who would willingly hare pnnuhed her for her 
alleged participation in several conspiracies. Of her personal 
aUractions, at thw time, an interesting description, by an eye- 
witness, is found in Ton Ranmer's Hist, of the XTI. Cent tie, 
" Elizabeth,** says the writer, " now twenty-three years old, is a 
young woman who Is considered as not less ranaikable for tba 
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Here you shall observe a great difierenoe be- 
tween the author and myself^ for he speaks Uttle 
good of any man, and if he commends some, it is 
to disparage others ; as he commends Sir Walter 
Raleigh to disparage the justice of the state ; be 
commends Sir Robert ManseU that he might cast 
the greater aspersion upon the Earl of North- 
ampton ; and now he begins his accusation, (and 
I pray you mark how justly,) that Sir Robert 
Gary the Queen's kinsman,* and whose father 
the Queen had raised, should carry the first 
news of the Queen's death into Scotland.! You 
must then understand, that about eleven or 
twelve of the clock at night, the Queen began 
to be past all hope of life; it was then necessary 

graces of her mind than for those of the body, although it may be 
said that her countenance is rather pleasing than beaatifoL la 
figure she is tall, well-shaped ; her flesh well to look to, though 
tending to olive in complexion; fine eyes, and above all, a 
beautiful hand, which she seeks to display. Her spirit and her 
intellect are admirable, so that she knows how to conduct her» 
self, displaying both in times of suspicion and danger. She 
surpasses her sister in knowledge of languages, for besides 
knowing Latin and Greek to a moderate extent, she understands 
Italian better than the Queen, and takes so much pleasure in 
that language, that she will converse in no other tongue with 
natives of Italy.** Tliis description, as given by one who was 
unfavourable to her, is the more worthy of credit. Her fondne« 
for displaying the beauty of ber hand may be seen in her per* 
trait prefixed to Ellis's Letters. In this print the hand is lemaik- 
ably prominent. 

^ He was the youngest son of Henry Gary, Lord HnnsdoOt 
who was cousin-german to Queen EUzabeth. 

t •* No sooner was that sun [Queen Elizabeth] set, but Sir 
Robert Gary, her near kinsman, and whose family and himself 
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that this should be concealed, atid that the Lord 

Mayor of London should have special charge to 

set watch and ward, and to prevent all tumult that 

should arise. It was also necessary that the King 

should have notice, he being generally known to be J 

the next heir, and the Queen having so designed - 

him upon her death-bed, so that Sir Hobert is so 

far from being guilty of unthankfulness as indeed 

he could not do a better office. Moreover it was 

proper to his place, for being the son of the Lord ] 

Chamberlain, no other man was fit to be employed. 

Besides, I conceive it was a message sent from the 

body of the Council, for I never heard of any other 

man sent upon the same errand ; and that it was 

not a private* message we may easily believe, 

she had raised from the degree of a mean gentleman to high 

honour in title and place^ most ungratefully did catch at her last 

breath, to carry it to the rising sun then in Scotland. Notwith* 

Standing a strict charge laid to keep fast all the gates, yet his 

father being Lord Chamberlain, he by that means found favour 

to get out to carry the first news ; which although it obtained 

for him the governorship of the Duke of York^ yet hath set so 

wide a mark of ingratitude on him, that it will remain to pos- > 

terity a greater blot than the honour he obtained afterward will j j 

ever wipe out." — Weldon, p. 5^ 

* lu this our author is undoubtedly mistaken : since the 
privy council, in their letter to James, immediately after the 
death of the Queen, mention with much acrimony, that Sir 
Robert had set out upon this message not only without their 
consent^ but also contrary to such commandments as they had 
power to lay upon him, '' and to all decency, good manners, aiod 
respect, which he owed to so many persons of their degree." 
This feeling of annoyance on the part of the council, was pro- A 

bably increased by their consciousness that Sir Robert had L 

% 
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because it was so highly rewarded with the tui- 
tion and custody of the second son,* the prince 
being already disposed of. And he that shall 
know the Earl of Monmouth will certainly say, 
that he had no dishonest or unworthy intent; 
being a plain, honest gentleman. I remember 
a great lord of the kingdom telling me of the 
troubles and pressures which he had at court, 
myself knowing the interest which he had in my 
Lord Monmouth ; I asked him why he did not 
use his help in making his peace ; who answered 

outwitted them ; they had intended to have detained him whilal 
they sent another with the news.^— See the preface to Sir Robert 
Gary's Memoirs, and the Memoirs, p. ISO, ed. 1759. 

* Charles Duke of York, afterwards Charles the First; the 
guardianship of Prince Henry had been entrusted to John 
Erskin, Earl of Marr. Tliis guardianship of the Duke of York 
was apparently no great mark of James*s favour to the Earl of 
Monmouth. The earl's enemies, at all events, treated it as a 
presage of his ruin. In his Memoirs, the earl says ; ** There 
were many great ladies suitors for the keeping of the duke; but 
when they did see how weak a child he was, and not likely to 
live, their hearts bore down, and none of them were desirous to 
take charge of him.** The task was indeed one of great diffi- 
culty, since the guardians had to contend not only against the 
duke's natural defects and ill state of health, but likewise against 
the ill-judged measures of James, who was desirous of coua- 
teracting his son's weakness by the harshest and most rio* 
lent means. The nostrums which he recommended may well 
bear comparison for oddity and strangeness with those of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus. ''The queen," continues the earl, ''by the 
approbation of the Lord Chancellor, made choice of my wife to 
have the care and keeping of the duke. Those who wbhed 
me no good were glad of it, thinking that if the duke should 
die in our charge (his weakness being such as gave them just 
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me^ tibst I dBd not know die Eail of MonnKmt1i» 
fixr that he was no fit nian to hare audi emploj- 
ment; and dieiefoie I iii|^pose that ho man of 
discretion will hnnd him with a wide mark* of 
ingratitode* 

In prodttming theJKjng; he forgets one dicnm- 
atanoe^ that the Lords oomingto London, Ludgate 
was shut; and there the Lord Mayor and the AU 
dermen were^who, seeing the Lords, told tliem that 
none should oome into the city oidess they came 
with an intent to prodbdm James King d Seola 
King of fis^and. They replied, they came with 
no other intend and did promise, upcm Uieir ho- 
nour, that they would proclaim hinu Tlie Lord 

caute to suspect h), then it would not be thought fit that wo 
should remain in court after. — The duke was passed four 
years old when he was first delivered to mj wife ; he was not 
able to go nor scarce stand alone ; he was so weak in his joints, 
and especially in his ancles, insomuch as many feared they 
were out of joint. Tet God so blessed him both with health 
and strength that he proved daily stronger and stronger. 
Many a battle my wife had with the King, but she still pre- 
vailed. The King was desirous that the string under his toogue 
should be cut, for he was so long beginning to speak as he 
thought he would never have spoken. Then he would have 
him put in iron boots, to strengthen bb sinews and joints; but 
my wife protested so much against them both as she got the 
victory, and the King was fain to yield. My wife had the charge 
of him from a little past four tiU he was almost eleven years 
old : in all which time he daily grew more and more in health 
and strength both in body and mind." — Gary's Memoirs, p. 201« 
King Charles had an impediment in his speech to the end 
of his days* But it was remarked that at his trial, and on the 
scaffold, it was less apparent than at any other time. 
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RING JAMES. 9 

Mayor* replied* that it was no sufficient security 
and assurance to take their honours* word in so 
great a business, and that he would have better 
security ; whereupon one or two of the Lords 
pulled off their blue ribbons, together with thrir 
Georges, and did mortgage them that they would 
proclaim none other, and then they were admitted, 
and did proclaim King James accordingly. This 
was done to show their unanimous consent, and 
the King's undoubted tide. 

And whereas he relates that all the preparaticm 
was for the King^s coming,t truly he forgets that 
there was very much preparation for the Queen's 
funeral, which was performed with much magni« 
iicence and state ; and well they may be, for that 
she made no last will and testament ; she left full 
coffers and no debts. I cannot say whether she did 
this out of her love to her successor, but she did 
not like to hear of death, and I believe that no man 
durst put her in mind of making her will.;^ 

^ Sir Robert Lee. The truth of this anecdote is confirmed 
by Johnstone, Hist. Brit. p. 859. 

t Villeroi seems shocked at the joy displayed by all parties 
on the accession of James. ** The people of London," says he, 
*' appear strangely barbarous and ungrateful to the memory of 
Elizabeth, in that after such long standing and almost idolations 
worship, they lighted, on the day of her decease, bonfires in 
honour of her successor.*' — ^Von Raumer*s Hist of the XVI. 
Cent. iL 194. 

X The Queen's jealousy on this score and the appointment of 
her successor, was excessive. In a letter written but shortly 
previous to the Queen's death. Lord Howard, speaking of King 
James, says — ** Such is her fear of settling his majesty in any 
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And whereas lie speaks of kingcraft in recon- 
ciling any difference, truly if the King had some 
time used such a word, yet it should have been 
liofgotteD, dnce all nwn do Imow be had m open 
faencl^ and cBd make Rtde use of anj Idngcnft ; 
and tlw aotbor Umidf repcfftt that he wu oo«ncd 
aloKMtineverjrtreafy; ndtber was there any Midi 
ffiffaence oompoMd, farintSihSM time tboe was 
■ jcakmijr hetmea hiimdf and lug pailiainent. 

Now for ffirRogCTAit(»>whowasavei7pU^ 
boneit, worthy gendeinaii, and was » menenger 
en^Hojed, hut not the dust man, at the author 
infbrnu nt; bnt at that tune the Eazl of Man* 

B i tfi A ttmm, Aat may pw poMe w iiM or ^Knr<«im» «&■■ 
Cffrj nau begin to M« more light, at leMcc holei^ ihaa Am 

conM rah.** — Cecil*! Secret Corietpondeace, p. 1. 

* John Er>kme,wyen(hEvlofMarT,wM bred up with Junei 
Vl.bjGeoi^ Buchanan, under the eye of the CoanteuofHur, 
bis mother. By the intinuaiiou of the Regent Morton, be formed 
ft plot ngaiDtt fail uncle, deprived him of the goverament of Stir- 
ling Cattle, and obtained poMcsuon of the King's peraoo and th« 
Corties*. He joined the Ruthren conspirators in 1 JSX, and after 
various alteraationi of success, succeeded in expelling Anan, the 
King's favourite, in 1 585. From (bis period be appears tobare lired 
m good tennswilh James, for in 1595 he was entrusted whb the 
gnardianshipof Prince Henry, and was employed by James in his 
secret negotiations for ensuring his succession to the throne of 
Elizabeth. He accompanied the King to England in 1605, but 
not till he had incurred the unappeasable resentment of Anne, the 
, Qneen of James 1., for detaining ber children frwn her, wbo, ac- 
cording toSpottisvood,fell in to so violent apassion that it brougbt 
OD ft fever and caused abortion. He was the same year swon 
ft privy councillor, and received various grants from Jamea, 
who iq^MMnled bim, in 1GI5, high treasurer of Scotland. He 
died at Stilling, Ulh December 1S34.— See Dooglaa' Pcci^e, 
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was lord ambassador, and Mr. James Hudson was 
the King's agent;* and at that time more em- 
ployed by the Queen than Sir Roger Aston, 
whereof I will give you this one instance. 

The Queen did ever desire to break off the 
league between France and Scotland, which she 
might the more easily do in regard of the great 
troubles which were in France. After the death 
of Henry the Second, the French King, and the 
great tumults and seditions which were then in 
Scotland, it fell out so that Ludovio, Duke of 
Lennox,f afterwards Duke of Richmond, coming 

by Wood, iL 21S. Of the intrigues wbicb arose upon the 
guardianship of the prince being committed to the Earl of 
Marr, see Birch*s Prince Henry, p. 11. The King*s letter to 
his wife, full of good sense and good feeling, in which he en* 
deavours to pacify her resentment, is well worthy pemsal : it b 
in Dalrymple's Memorials, p. 1S5. 

* Aher his return into Scotland, he was in frequent corre* 
spondence with the Earl of Essex, and Anthony Bacon, brother 
to the celebrated Sir Francb Bacon. 

t Ludovick Stuart, second Duke of Lennox, eldest soo of 
Esme Stuart, Lord of Aubigny. He succeeded his father in 15SS, 
and was soon alter, by order of King James, brought over from 
France, where his father resided. In 1601 he was sent ainbas* 
sador into France to Henry IV.« with whom James had con- 
tracted a great friendship ; and upon hb return home spent 
three weeks in London, where he was splendidly entertained bj 
the Queen, who, howerer, vbwed not hb mission without const* 
derable feelings of jealousy, conceiving that he was intrigainf 
with her court to secure the succession of hb master. He was 
created Earl of Richmond in 161S, Earl of Newcastle and 
Duke of Richmond in May 162S, and died in the year follow- 
ing. — Douglas' Peerage, by Wood, p. 100. See hb charaetcr 
in Spottiswood, p. 54S. 
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into Scotland (wliom tlie King then made duke 
for the lionoiir of the house whereof he was de- 
scended), he gave him the keeping of the castle 
of Edinborough. 

The Qneen, having ever had a great and a high 
hand in governing of and managing the affairs 
in Scotland, (insomuch that the Queen of Scots 
was wont to say, that Queen Elizabeth governed 
as much in Scotland as she did in England,) 
did sometimes take occasion to require some 
things of the King of Scots only to accustom 
him to his obedience, whereupon the Lord-Trea- 
surer Burleigh sends for Mr. James Hudson to 
the Court, who, coming thither, told Mr. Hudson, 
that the Qneen would speak with him, and his 
lordship instantly called one of the ladies, and 
wished her to bring Mr. James Hudson to the 
Queen ; and coming thither the Queen called for 
a box whereof she herself had the key, and whilst 
she was opening the box, she told Mr. Hudson, 
there was never a man in England did know the 
secrets she had in that box. Then taking pen 
and paper, she told Mr. Hudson she would have 
him to go into Scotland upon this business ; that 
whereas she heard that Lennox was lately come 
over, and that lie was bom in France and held cor- 
respondence with the French, she thought it not 
fit that Kdinborough Castle should be committed 
to his custody, and therefore wished the King to 
remove him and appoint some other; that she 
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would not write unto him to that purpose, but 
only left it to him to do the message ; yet she 
wrote a letter to this efiTect. " This bearer is our 
subject born, and your servant sworn, repose 
trust in him for any message he shall deliver unto 
you.** Mr. Hudson went instantly into Scotland, 
and knowing it to be an ungrateful message 
unto his master, and being sorry that he should 
be the messenger, he thought fit to lodge in the 
suburbs, and not to see the King for the four first 
days ; yet it being known that he was in town, 
they might conceive that he was there upon 
occasion of some private business of his own, 
so after four days he came into the court, pre- 
tending no business at all; at length speaking 
with the King in private, he delivered his letter, 
desiring his majesty to pardon him, that he was 
the messenger, and then delivered his message 
fully. 

The King fell into a great chafe, as indeed for 
the instant he was very apt for passion, but after 
a little deliberation he was as temperate as any 
man living. At first he brake out. into these 
words : '^ What hath the Queen to do with me ? 
why should not I dispose of my own as fully as 
she doth of her's ? why should I disgrace my near 
kinsman ? or why shall I show myself an incon- 
stant wavering man ? It may fall out in time 
that I shall give nothing without the Queen's 
leave.** But after this passion was over, Mr. 
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Hndioa pat Urn in mind bow often he bad pn^ 
D^ied and engaged Idnudf to obierve Ae Qncen 
man tban all the prinoet Unng ; that old hdlm 
moit not be displeaaed for imall mattcn; tint 
hit n^oty might gratify bit Iriniman some odwr 
w^: then be toU Ida migea^ tbi^ the occadon 
of hit ftajing in town w Iraig from hii maj e aty 
wa% Uiat no notice may be taken of bia maa- 
nge. This I write to abow that Sir Boger 
Arton waa not the only man emjili^ed liy the 
Ki^ nor tlie chirf man, whidi sliaU fwAcr 
ifipcar by Udi> 

A little before the death of Queen Eliiabeth, 
Dr. Benett was piefenred, bdng Desn of Win^ 
aor and Master of St Crosa^s, to be Bishop 
of Hereford, whereby bis former preferments 
became void; Dr. Tomson was preferred to 
be Dean of Windsor, being preferred by the 
Knights of the Garter (for the Dean of Windsw 
was tlie register of that order) : but for the mas- 
tership of St. Cross's, wbicb is worth much about 
£800 per annum, it was not given, but intended 
for George Brooks. Now Sang James coming to 
the crown, finding the place to be void, conferred 
it upon James Hudson, but beffwe it was fully 
past, the King being put in mind that the place 
did belong to a churchman, Mr. Hudson gave 
way, so that having some reasonable consideration 
from Sir Thomas Lake, it was bestowed upon 
his brother Dr. Lak^ the King very well know- 
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ing that neither my Lord Cobham,* nor his bro- 
ther Mr. George Brooks and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were so well beloved at that time, but the l^ng 
might displace them, and they never be pitied. 
So the Kmg made the Earl of Northampton Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and the Earl of 
Kelly, Captain of the Guard^f 

* The following informatioD respecting Cobliam*t qaarrel 
with Cecil respecting one of these new appointments is found , 
in a MS. Diary, HarL 5S5S. t 

** I heard there had been a foul jar betwixt Sir Robt Cecil 
and the Lord Cobham upon this occasion, because the lords 
and late council upon the Queen's death had thought good to 
appoint another captain of the guard, because Sir Walter Raleigh 
was then absent ; which the Lord Cobham took in foul dudgeon, 
as if it had been the device of Sir Robert, and would have been 
himself deputy to Sir Walter rather. And after, the Lord Cob- 
ham likewise at subscribing to the proclamation took exceptioo 
against the £. of Clanricarde, inepte, intempestive; but he is 
now gone to the King, they said." Cobham went but to little 
purpose: '*The Lord Cobham is, as I understand, latdy re- 
turned from his majesty discontented."* BIS. Letter in Sloane. 
The reason will be seen in Cecil's Secret Correspondence. . 

t Sir Thomas Erskine of Gog^r, bom in 1566, the same year 
with King James, with whom he was educated from his child- 
hood, and thereby procured a great share of the royal favour. 
In 1585, the King appointed him one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber. On the celebrated 5th of August, he was cne 
of those who rescued James from the treasonable attempts 
of the Earl of Cowry, killing Alexander Ruthven, the eaiTt 
brother, with his own hand. He was associated with the Duke I 

of Lennox in his embassy to France. In 1603, attending King 
James into England, he was appointed Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, in the place of Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, after 
various dignities and rewards were conferred upon him, was, 
in 1619, advanced to the dignity of Earl of Kelly. He died in 
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And whereas* complaint is made of the baseness 
of the Lfords for courting Sir Roger Aston,t truly 
I think it was nothing but dvil courtesy in them. 
This I know to be true, that Sir Roger Aston 
having begged a small suit of the Lord Keeper, 
the Countess of Suffolk and her friends were very 
earnest and importunate suitors unto Sir Roger 
Aston, that he would be pleased to part with it ; 
but Sir Roger would not be entreated, although he 
did estimate the thing but at fifty pounds. And 
when, after much importunity, he had given the 
denial, he broke into these words: — ^They will 
give me nothing, and I will give them nothing." 
So it should seem there was not such correspond- 
ency as the author reports. And whereas it is 
said further, that great offices and places would 
not be accepted from King Charles, truly in the 
latter end of Queen Elizabeth the court was very 
much neglected, which was an occasion of her 
melancholy.^ But I do not desire to speak to the 

16d9.~See Douglas' Peerage, by Wood, ii. 17. His third wife 
was the rich widow of Sir John Packington. Of the patching 
up of this match, Goodman gives a curious anecdote in the latter 
part of this volume. * By Sir Ant. Weldoa. 

t Sir Roger Aston was the natural son of John Aston, of As- 
ton in Cheshire ; he was bred entirely in Sc6tland, and was made 
groom of the bed-chamber to James VI. who, when King of 
' England, created him master of the great wardrobe. He died 
May 23, 1612. Wood's Fast. i. 178. 

^ Not only was the court neglected, but the Queen and her 
people also were in very ** contrary terms," as James expresses 
it to the Earl of Marr. See CeciPs Ck)rrespondence9 L p. 75. 
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disparagement of any, and therefore herein I do 
quote Mr. Camden for my author, though I was 
an eye-witness myself. 

As for the Queen's private dancing when Sir 
Roger Aston had occasion to speak with her, I 
wonder why he does not rather insist on the fa* 
mous dancing in the entertainment of Duke Fni« 
siano, about two years before the Queen's deaths 
when the French king, Henry the Fourth, match« 
ing with a daughter of Florence, many nobles of 
Italy came to attend her to Paris ; and when the 
solemnity of the marriage was past, Duke Prusia« 
no,* a very courteous and brave nobleman, did 
resolve to come over to see England, and to come 
in a private way. Our ambassador in France^ 
hearing thereof, gave notice to our secretary, who 
acquainting her majesty therewith, order was takeii 
that one should come in his company, to be a spy 
upon him, to know his lodgings and to discover 
his person. The duke (as the fashion was) came 
to the court upon a Sunday, to see the Queen 
go to the chapel. The Queen having notice of 
this, and knowing him by one that stood next to 
him^, as she came by took some occasion to call 
the lord chamberlain, as I take it, to tie her shoe- 
strings, or to do some such like office ; and there 
.J making a stay, she took the duke by the hand, 

who followed her into the privy chamber. She 

* Virginio Ortini, Duke of Bracciano^ first cousin of Mario 
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cBd thai gnMto ml y me Win , a nd aftq- feasted him, 
and gnre Um ipxat cntert^mcDt^ wUdi «n»irti7 
wdl taken hj te VnaA Idng and queen i sad 
tlMii did liie Qneen danoe a galHud toj cataJ^, 
and lika hendf, to ibow the vigour of htr d4 
age. He that wonkt rdate tixMe prbate dan- 
dngi iboold not hare fotgotten Uii% ao fimool 
and ao vdl known i fivercn the Itifians <Ud tten 
aaj that It was a wonder to aee an old womn^ dw 
head of Hbe dinrd^ being MToify yean of ag^ ti» 
duKC in that manner, and to pet&rm lier part lo 
wdL* Thia Imd been fitter to be rdated than 
die jaiTate dandng before Sir Boger Aeton* or 
die daiudng in Saffi]Sk4ioaae with Symoni. . 

& Boger Aaton, whom I had came to know* 
was a vety honest, plain-dealing man, no dissem- 
bler, neither did he any ill office to any man.t 
Let me also say so much for my old master 
King James, now with God: no man living 
did ever love an honest man more than he did. 
This I ascribe not only to his own goodness (for 
as yet I never knew any man who had so great 
an understanding, and so great an aBection, and 
such a violent passion of love as he had,) but like- 

* De Beattmont nentioDt her giving i great buH{iiet at Rieb- 
tnond to the Duke of Nevers ; and that, after dinner, the opened 
the bait with him, in • galliaid, which the danced with wonder* 
fid agility.— Von Ranmer*! Hirt. OT XVL Cent ii IStk 

f lliii Sir Roger Aatou waa in concfpondenca with CecB, 
and fumiibed him with repocU of {Ht>ceedingt in Scotland, aboot 
the last twenty jeara <tf Qoeen Eliaabeth'a ie%B. 
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wise to the lamentable experience of those fac- 
tious times in Scotland, which continued all his 
youth, insomuch that no man durst scarce be in a 
low room in his own house by night for fear of 
pistoling; and therefore no marvel if the King 
made much of them whom he found entirely 
honest 

As much may be said for Sir George Hewme.^ 
And here I must acqudnt you what I beard the 
Earl of Bristol speak in parliament, who was the 
nobleman appointed to report unto both houses 
what bad passed between ours and the Scottish 
commissioners,! in the treaty between the two 

* Geoige Home, third son of Alexander Home, one of iha 
gentlemen of the bedchamber to James VI. He attended his 
majesty into England in 1603, and possessed considerable in- 
fluence in the aflairs of this kingdom. Spottiswoode describes 
him as a man of deep wit, few words* and in his majestj*s seiw 
vice no less faithful than fortunate. The most difficult afiair hm 
compassed without noise, and never returned without haviog 
fulfilled his mission. In 1605, he was created Earl of Dunbar ; 
he was likewise Chancellor of the Exchequer in England. 
Upon him the King principally depended for restoring the epis- 
copal order in ScoUand ; and this service he managed with to 
much dexterity, as to carry through the act for that purpose, ia 
the parliament held at Perth, 9th July 1606. Dunbar died at 
Whitehall, 29th Jan. 1611. — See DouglaiTs Peerage^ L 458. 

t The comments made upon this proceeding by the Scotch 
ministers are so characteristic, told with so much arch simplicity 
by Balfour, that I scruple not to lay it before the reader* 

*' In December this leire, a generall assembly of the church 
was holdin at Linlithgow ; quherin, amongst other bussines, hb. 
ma^ by his letters recomendit to the assembly the tsJung 
stride order withe papists, Jesuits, and semenarey priests, 
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Idngdoms. When the Scotch had spoken of 
many great privileges and immunities which they 
had, and our lords did but wonder at it, how such 
privileges could stand with regal goveniment; 
one of the Scots said, " We have a cold country, 
a barren country, and no men would inhabit there 
if they had not some immunities above other 
nations." And indeed they had many, but es- 
pedally that they have hereditary sheriffs ; and in 
their church they have not that orderly govem- 
ment by bishops. But as the furious zeal of 
some ministers and their seditious preaching might 
occasion great troubles, these King James did 
fully resolve to reform and to alter. 

This caused him to be extraordinary bountiful < 
to that nation, and to express an extraordinary 

out ezceptione of penou; and that thej atiould take heed 
that people should not diocke the good leeid of the Evea^L 
BiTcnse of the more preceisse amon^t the miniitry tooke tbie 
[Moa* and religioiu admonitione of the kin^i ai creune and 
ojle to totUa and imouthe hei misterioniedeaaiDgei aod dajlie 
sdwindng of the ettat of bischope, with new prerilidges, wick 
daylie nicrotchcd more and more, to the tuppreuing of the free 
liheities of this ckuiche. — For it vas notmioaslj understood and 
mtaifcstly knowen to the wysiest, that the Earle of Dumber, hia 
Majestie'i Tbesaurer of Scotland, distribntted amongest the 
most nriddej and clamorous of the miDisbey, to obtdae tbeir 
wojces and suffnges (or ells move them to be neutraUs) M 
thousand merkes of money to facilitat the bassinet intendit, and 
tansse matters goe the smonthlier on. Which misterej of stait 
eame theraRcr to light b; the wietr of the Lord neaaunr 
Dambar his comptes. — Which comple wes showen to King* 
Cbatlei at the UeUj of the Birckes long theimfter. tn A* 1U9." 
r, B. IT. 
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love to his own countrymen, which though it 
proceeded from his own natural affection, yet it 
might be accompanied with prudence, and such 
political ends ; and no doubt but the Scots had 
formerly very far engaged themselves, and showed 
great forwardness in defence of his title to this 
crown ; and though there was no use of their helpi 
yet the King in honour thought fit to reward 
them ; and this he might then very well do» con^ 
sidering his revenues, and in what good state he 
found all things belonging to the crown. Now it 
was necessary for him to have some man of great 
wisdom and judgment to make a yearly visita» 
tion of Scotland, and to carry with him always 
two of the King*s chaplains, who by their grave 
carriage and preaching might prepare the way to 
episcopal government, which he himself resolved 
to settle at his first going into Scotland, which 
indeed he did at that time, to the great content- 
ment of the Scottish nation; and this was the 
Earl of Dunbar's principal employment. Besides, 
no man was so tender of the King's prerogative, 
or anything that might concern his good, and 
the King ever found him a most honest, trus^ 
servant 

Indeed, Sir Walter Rawleigh, though a con- 
demned prisoner, yet had a good project Sedng 
that the union of the two kingdoms could not 
pass by act of parliament, for the inconvenience 
was wonderful, that the nobility of both nations 
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afaooU tw m^ed, UuttbeScoti ibouldoome to~ 
oiur imfament tboo^ ihfff hare not Uie nrnt 
km nor cmtoau, that the number ot memben 
■er^ng in pn&iaait should be m> rnudi mnl- 
t^lied, iridi mn^ other faioonveideDQee vUA 
nd^ tdndir the oidon, tberefofe Sir Walter did 
with that aome placet in lE^gland were annexed 
to aome ^aece in gorerament in Scotland, and that 
olBom duold not kog cmtinue in tboae ]^aoca. 
But I never beard that the King took thb into oon- 
lASen&m, but used the Eail of Dunbar tor some 
dedgn^ whieb I nij^oae took Utde elfeet for be 
Aed before the X3n^« gcring into Soothuod.* 

Hoir nmdi doth he viliiy Gowric^i oons^nM^, 
yet pradooeth no ground tar his o^idon* nor any 
probalnlity ! Whereas he sayeth that the Earl of 
Holdemessf did believe things to be true whidi 
were not ; certainly that he killed a couple here, 
and that the Earl of Kelly was wounded in the 

* He went into ScoUaod in the jew 1S17> 

t JokD Ramsej Eari of Holderoett. He ma page to Kiof 
Jama ; and whiUt attending on him at the hooM of the Eari ^ 
Gowrie, ha auiated in reicuiag the King from the tnutorona 
attacks of the earL For thia lerrice he wma created Visconnt 
Hadington, and had an ann holding a naked iword, with a 
crown on the middle and a heart at the point, impaled with hia 
own aims, with thii motto: Htt dextra vimdeT prime^ tt 
palrix. He attended Jamea into England: and in 16tO,wu 
created Bsnm of Kingston and Earl of Holdenieu, with thia 
■pecial addition of bononr, that npon the 5th of Auguit, the 
annivenary of the Kiog*! delivennce, be and hii hein male for 
ever ihould bear the iword of atate before the King in atm- 
memoration of that event — Dugdak'a Baronam*''^^ 
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fight, cannot be denied ; that he and his farother 
and friends did live at a high rate only at the 
King^s cost ; that he married the daughter of the 
Earl of Sussex, who had a great estate and no 
issue male, and that he had continual access to 
the King and divers good suits to the King, 
cannot be denied ; and therefore he might have 
forborne to have insisted on God*s judgments. 

Now for Sir Robert Cecil's coming to York, 
and lying close, unseen and unknown there, if 
my memory do not utterly fail me. Sir Anthony 
Weldon doth exceedingly mistake; for at that 
time I did confer with some who did belong to 
Sir Robert Cedl, and then did I hear that, 
after Sir Robert Gary had acquunted the King 
with the death of Queen Elizabeth, which I sup* 
pose was a message sent by the whole body of 
the council,* the King instantly sends to the 
coundl to confirm them in their places^ and to 
give them encouragement in the executing of 
their offices for the quiet and welfare of the 
kingdom during his pleasure ; hence Sir Robert 
Cecil was continued secretary. And because it 
belongs to that office to be in great nearness 
and readiness to attend the Kin^s person, there- 
fore he resolved that as soon as ever the King 
came within the limits and bounds of England, he 
would then wait on his majesty. But first he be- 
thought himself who should recommend him; and 
at first he resolved upon the Earl of Marr, because 

* See note, pw 6. 
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he wn the Si^ ofdhuuy Mntasiador herp, and 
me an qre-wUncts with what mpect be had ercr -- 
cnried hnnsdf to the Khig, and how mndi he bad 
fbrtheted hli badness; as namelf,.! tidnk, that 
iriwn the Eari of Essex was powerful at ooui^ be 
iBA. ften make « motion, to aomie priTate fitoid^ 
fhat when the time came the Kfaig of Scots ndgbt 
be aoeepted wiUi some oonditions. Una notew 
nnder the eait^ band, was kept and prodtieed hj 
Ae s eq e t ai y, and at the -very instant time iriien 
it was debated in coundl, I have iMsid % hy 
enable penoos, ^t Sir John Fortcscue, dwn- 
edlor of the exchequer,* did then ytrj moderatcfy 

• A ptn^ «etan in om oT Lovd NorthftaptoWi ktt«i to 
As BmI of Hur whidi diowi tbn raui'i chanetar, ud ftuniiliM 
• probable reaaon (fof the letter was of course shown to Junes) 
vbj ha never rose high in the King's favour. 

*■ Sir John Fortescue speaking, awhile agoM^ with a dear 
friend of his own, of tha weakness of the time, said, that his 
comfort was thathe was as old and weak as the time itsdf, being 
born in the same year with the Qneen ; bnt yet he would adviio 
his Mtn to take a right course, when the hour camc^ without 
takti^ knowledge in the mean time of any person or pnetcDsion ; 
for he had found by experience, that they that met Qneen Maiy 
at London were as well accepted (standing free from btther 
combinatioa) as they that went to Fnuningham, and that tb^ 
that came into the vineyard kura nwdtcima had denarium ai well 
as tbey that had sweat before all thdr fellows. The pnctiee erf" 
opponents, as he thought, would cause the labor of all men to 
beholden and accounted meritorious, that bad lo much disci^ 
tioBt as in the mean time to be select and indifletent.'* — CedTa 
Secret Cor res po n dence, 128. His Sir John Forteacue asnsted 
Camden in writing the History of Queea Elizabeth : the histo- 
rian commends him as an upright and « learned mso. 
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and mildly ask, whether any conditions should be 
proposed to the King ? which the Earl of North- 
umberlandy* then present, hearing, made a protes- 
tation, that if any man should offer to make any 
proposition to the King, he would instantly raise an 
army against him;f and this was taken so unkindly 

* Henry Percy, ninth EaiL 

t This it not easily reconciled with the information which 
Northampton sends to Bruce, in Cecil's Secret Correspondence^ 
p. so. There he represents " that Cobham, Raleigh, and NorUium- 
berland met every day at Durham-house to hatch the cockatrice 
eggs they were daily sitting upon : that Northumberland, who 
represented himself to be omnipotent in the good conceit of hit 
majesty, was employed by them to entrap Cecil and fish out his* 
secrets, probably with a view to ruin him with the Queen, but 
that he was so well paid in his own coin by Cecil ; as the fool, 
finding that he had set up his candle to a wrong samt, began 
to work back again, and told his own wife, that he had rather 
the King of Scots were buried than crowned, and that both ha 
and all his friends would end their lives before her brothei^tt 
great god should reign in this elemenL The lady told him again, 
that rather than any other than King James should ever reign in 
this place, she would eat their hearts in salt, though she were 
brought to the gallows instantly. He told her, that the aecie-' 
tary (Cecil) had too much wit ever to live under a man thai had 
a foreign stock, having been so fortunate under a woman that 
was tractable and to be counselled. The lady told him, that he 
need not long triumph upon her poor brother's nushap^ for if he 
(Northumberland) kept in this mind, she could expect no better- 
end of him than the same, or a worse destiny.** The anecdote 
is too racy and too characteristic of Northumberland and his lady, 
who lived not upon the sweetest and most courteous terms^ to be 
the mere effusion of Northampton's brains; otherwise one might 

t Northumberland's wife was sister to Robert Earl of Essex,* 
James*s warm adherent. She was ^ of a verv melancholy spirit^"* 
and he unfaithful. See Diary in the HarL MS. 595$. 
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of Sir John Fortescue* by the King, that he never 
favoured him, and the King took it so kindly of 
the Earl of Northumberland, that afterwards, in 
the gunpowder treason, he would not suffer him 
to come to any trial for his life, though it is cer* 
tain that the chief man in that treason was his 

hare suspected that it was merely of a complexion with the rest 
of his letters, in which he shows a manifest attempt to disparage 
Raleigh, Cobham, and Northumberland. It would seem^ indeed, 
as though both parties were ambiUous of obtaining the farour 
and countenance of James ; both anxious to anticipate the other 
in securing hb accesnon, that they might thereby promote their 
own interests : or, as Northampton says of his rivali^ both 
desirous to win the start of others, and for their own adTanco- 
ment to contend for the advantage of engraving their names in 
a fuia iahula of the King^s favour, having first wiped away the 
impressions which they supposed to be contained there. The 
object of both, therefore, was to represent their rivals in as 
unfavourable colours as they could devise.— -See particulaily 
pp. 66, S7, 107, from which it is evident that both Northampton 
and Cecil were much annoyed at James having reposed more con- 
fidence in Northumberland than they desired or thought prudent. 

The letter of Northampton above referred to b altogether one 
of the most curious and important in the whole collection. But 
was he not as much outwitted by Cecil as were Cobham and 
Raleigh? 

* Neither to Ralergh nor toFortescue, though both concurred 
in these seutiments, did James immediately show his dbpleasur^ 
as appears by a letter of Sir Dudley Carleton to Sir Thomas 
Parry, printed in Ellb, iiL 82.—*' Amongst other donations,** he 
says, ** I omitted in my last to tell your lordship how hb majesty 
hath released to Sir W. Raleigh the annuity of £dOO a year, 
whTch was paid out of his government of Jersy. 

** The Queen lieth this night at Sir John Fortescue's, where 
the King meets her. She giveth great contentment to the world 
in her fashion and courteous behaviour to the people.** 
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kinsman, and one whom he had made pensioner. 
What further proofs there were might appear by 
the greatness of his fine in the Star Chamber, and 
his long imprisonment, &c. 

Secretary Cecil did then consider that the Earl 
of Marr might be ambassador here because Queen 
Elizabeth did affect him ; for he was one of the 
lords who did intercept the King^s person, and did 
imprison him in Scotland, about the year of our 
Lord 1584, wherein it is thought they had some 
encouragement from England, and therefore the 
King to be rid of him did make him ambassador.^ 
And I do not remember that the King did greatly 
reward him ; he made him indeed Knight of the 
Garter, but for any oflSce or any profitable suit, I 

m 

do not remember that he had any. 

Secretary Cecil then hearing that Sir Greorge 
He wme was the great man in the King^s favour, he 
did address himself, as reason he should, only to 

him, and presented him with a 1000/. and this was 

■ 

* Against this^ howefer, there is a strong presamption in tha 
fact that the Earl of Blarr was one of the secret correspondents 
between James and Cecil : nnless, which u not unlikely, both 
Marr and Northampton were flattered and deceived with the 
idea of their being principals, when in fact they were only in 
the by-play of the plot. When James succeeded to. the throne 
of England, the Earl of Marr possessed more weight, accordinf; 
to a diplomatic report of M. de Villeroi, than any one clse^ 
English or Scotch. He was favoured by Cecil, Hnm^ Breoe^ 
and Erskine, and was the head of the party opposed to tl|e 
Queen, who apparently was never completely reconciled to him* 
—See Von Raumei's Hist, of XVI. Cent iL 192* ^ 
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i^ODtbeKuig^fint entrtnceiDtoEo^id. For, 
^e a wiie ttma, be would not go into Scotland, 
leut be ni%fat teem to encroadi upon Seqet a ry 
Wetton*! office ; ndtber would be be wandog Id 
Ml own dntf. end tberefne took the fint oea- 
doD to pRMDt himidf. When the Sing had 
^olnn widi bin^ be^smusedlumand imtldni 
i^»out Mme ^edil employment; and as we bcaid 
In Cambridge for be was our diahcd^ ai^ we 
beariuned after him, that the King should say, be 
waa a fittie man, but a reiy irise man. At the 
sane time Dr. Nevil^ Dnn of Canterbuiy, was 
sent to the Bjn^ bang then upon the boeden of 
Biq^and, with letters from the bisht^ anddeigy 
to eoi^[iatn1ate his cmning, and bumUj to derire 
his favour to the church, and to recdve such 
directions as his majesty should be pleased to 
command.* And here we scholars did a little 

* Foner, in bU quaint and lirely stjle. Urns detcribet tlu 
potting* backward) and forwarda of the Tarioua candidatea foe 
tbc Kia|^a favonri 

" And now it ia atiange with wbat asuduitj and diligence 
the two potent partiei, [he defendera of efuacopacj and pte»< 
byteiy, with equal hopea of lucceM, made (beaides particnlar 
and private addmiei) public and viiible applications to King 
Jamea, the (int to continue, the tatter to reitore, or rather aet 
np their goveroment. So that whilat each aide waa jealoM 
hia mal ahould get the tlart bj eailj atirring, and riae 6iat id 
the King's favour, lucb wai their vigilancj that neither may seem 
to go to bed ; inceasantlj diligent, both before and unce tb« 
Qneen'a death, in deipatching posts and mesaages into Scotland 
to advance their aereral deiigna. We take notics of two prin- 
cipal t — Mr. Le«is Puckering a Northamptonshire gentleman. 
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blame our chancellor. Secretary Cecil, that he hgd 
not invited the King in his journey to see Cam- 
bridge, when no doubt the King would have 
taken much content to show himself and his 
learning in scholastical exercises; for he was an 
excellent scholar and spake Latin very readily; 
but he was then lodged at Hinchinbrooke, a small 
house near Huntingdon. This puts me in mind 
of a merry passage between the King and Count 
Grondomar, the great Spanish ambassador, who at 
one time had some occasion to confer in Latin, and 
the ambassador speaking false Latin, and some-t 
times not able to express himself, he told the 
King, that he spake Latin like a king, and that his 
majesty spake like a Master of Arts, and so be 
excused himself and his false Latin. 

Now how incredible it is that the secretary* 
should stay until the body of the council 



zealous for the pretbyterian party/ was the third person of 
quality, who riding incredibly swift, (good news makes good 
borsenieDy) brought King James the tidings of Queen Elizabeth^ 
death. But how far^ and with what answer he moved the 
King, in that cause, is uncertain. Dr. lliomas Neville, Dean of 
Canterbury, came into Scotland some days after him, (except 
any will say that he comes first, who comes really to effect wha| 
he was sent for,) being solemnly employed by Archbishop Whit« 
gift to his majesty, in the name of the bishops and dergy of 
England to tender their bounden duties, and to understand- 
his highness pleasure for the ordering and guiding of eccle-t 
siastical causes. He brought back a welcome answer, to nnA, 
as sent him, of hb highness purpose, which was to uphold and 
maintain the government of the late Queen, as she left it settled*** 
Fuller's Church Hut, Bk. ix. p. 6. 
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meet U» Xiqg It Tetk, M if there wen no gmtir 
■ttendanee cqiected ftom a secretary than ftnai 
ft pAvj eaaatSkr, and that in York be ihould Bt 
Ukildngtbere and not be known; tbeietlUngme 
not CK^fak : bat that the King thoold Snt tdw 
itafee at Tcck and pot hb eonrt into an Enj^idi 
finidai, U^ Menu reiy probable, for therewu no 
sneh Hate obeerred hi Scotland. And I wffl 
flnrOer add, that no 1dn|^ I am nr^ in Qnii-' 
tendom, ^obaerreauich state and carried nidi a 
distance from the sotgects as the kings and qiteoia 
cf Englmd cUd; and I luve ipoken with serend 
yattemen who were in erery Udg^ court; and 
' han to9d nw so mndi upon tbdr own certifo . 
knoiHedgesnd experience; andldoTcrOyb^em 
^at the kings of England have suffered vny 
great disadvantage thereby, far want of true in- 
fwmation. 

But how far Secretaiy Cedl had been the 
King's faithful servant shall appear by the King's 
own testimony. It should seem that the secre- 
tary in his last sickness, taking order in his will 
fin- his burial, did appoint his own chaplun. Dr. 
Mountain, Dean of Westminster, to preach at his 
funera], and did enjoin him that he should not 
speak one word in his commendation. The dean 
did observe his commands, and did not speak 
one word of his own, but considering that 
when his father tiie Lord Burieigh, that great 
statesman, was buried in the year 1598, that 
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then Queen Elizabeth gave him an honourable 
title, viz. Pater pads patria, (which I myself . did 
see, for I was present and did wait at the funeral J 
so it was thought fit to desire the King^s testimony, 
and that to be published in the sermon, which 
I do verily believe was procured by the means 
of John Murray, afterwards Earl of Annandale^^ 
who was of the bedchamber, and a very powerful 
man, and always held very great correspondency 
with the secretary, and I believe got many a 
1000/. by his assignment The King wrote and 
did acknowledge that for some six years before 
the Queen died he held correspondence with him^ 
and that he found him a veiy wise, able, faithful 
servant, with something else in his commendation. 
The like testimony did the Lord Treasurer Buck« 
hurst,f afterwards Earl of Dorset, give him in hit 
last will and testament 

Now you shall observe, that the correspondency 

^ John Murray, Earl of Anoandale, son of Sir Charles Hurray 
of Cockpool. He was first brought into notice by the Earl of 
MortODy and was appomted one of the gentlemen of the bedcham* 
ber and master of the horse to Ring James. He accompanied the 
King info England as one of the gentlemen of the privy-chamber, 
enjoying the highest credit at court, and the greatest share of 
the King's favour. This influence, of course, together with the 
favours lavished upon him by James, soon made him affluent ; 
for as he was by no means nice as to whom he sold hb influence 
or from whom he took money, he rapidly acquired one of the 
best esUtes m ScoUand. On the 13th of March 1625, be 
was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Annandale, and died in 
1640. — Douglas's Peerage, i. 69. 

t Thomas Sackville, celebrated for his poetical talents. 
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hdd wHk Ae SjQg cf Soots' was enst aent bgr 
tiie RoiA poil and not bj Berwid^t for Imi 
loMfir tibat Ao Qneen^ bdng moat wb^ wasefior 
jadona and woMfSdofOM of ladi oorreqpoodaiiqr ; 
ndnodonlitlmtaheliadlier qpiettodBaoorarits 
and bar BMgaatjr one day walking in Gieenwidli 
T^A board tbe pott VUm bis bom, wbeieupon 
she oansod tibe post to be brougbt unto bar and 
willed bim to hy down bis padcet of ktten^ for 
tibat Aft woold peruse tbeuL Tlie news waa 
braui^t to tbe secretary, wlio instantfy liaatena 
and kneds before tlie Qnemt and bumblj be^ 
ssedbeib ber nugestj not to di^^race bim in tibat 
mainer, fiar tliat all men would oonoeive it to be 
oat of e jealousy and suqpidon of Mm, wUdi 
would mudi tend to bis disbimour and dkgfmo^ 
wberebj be sbould be ^senaUed to do ber mqes^' 
that good service which otherwise he might ; and 
seeing that never any prince did the like, and that 
it might be a warning arid discouragement to 
other servants ; whereupon the Queen was over- 
entreated to desist, and no doubt but by the 
entreaty of the ladies and others there present. 

I can but wonder at so many malidous^ false 
reports respecting Secretary Cedl ; sudi, for in- 
stance, as, ^ the ill offices done by him to this na- 
tipn, enhandng the royal prerogative^ enslaving 
the nation, burning cart-loads of parliament pre* 
cedents, which spake the subjects* liberty, for 
making baronets," &c. If they bad been true, no 
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doubt but the parliament would have impeached 
him of liigh treason ; but I have heard it from very, 
credible persons, that he was always very tender 
of the liberty of the subject, and I will bring 
some proofs of it Sir Walter Pye, attorney of 
the Court of Wards, who had served as a 
member of the parliament together with Secre- . 
tary Cecil, did protest that no man did speak with 
more reverence and respect to the House or more 
for the liberty of the subject than the Secretary 

'■ did. 

2ndly. It was his only project to pull down 

\ I the Court of Wards, to turn the King's provisions, 

carriage, and all other pressures of the subject into 
a pecuniary sum ; and, as I take it, the disforest- 
ing and suppressing of forests and chases. 

II Srdly. Myself have made search at the Tower, - 

at the Rolls, and in the Clerk of the Parliaments 
Office ; I have perused every year, every day, and 
find nothing to be wanting ; and therefore, there 
could not be a cart-load burnt 

4thly. The prerogative was not enhanced in 
King James's time, but rather diminished; yet 
I cannot say but in times of peace there are al- 
ways the greatest abuses in law, and therefore I do 
much blame Tipper* for his concealed titles, and 

* He was one of an iofamous clique whose object was to 
raise money by procuring new books of concealment for church 
lands, which so became forfeited to the crown, and were snapC 
up by the greedy courtiers of Queen Elizabeth. See Strype*8 
Whitgift, iL 197. 

VOL. I. D 
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the informers for taking all manner of advantages 
and putting the penal laws in execution; but 
these were all adjudged by law, and I know the 
lawyers will say that none of their records have 
been burnt, but that the law is perfect. 

I did once write to Mr. Camden Garencieux 
the herald, that in regard he had written the 
life of Queen Elizabeth, he could not but have 
many records wliich he had not mentioned, and 
I did desire him to make me his heir of these 
records. I was the rather encouraged to make 
this request, because I was his scholar, and my 
father* had recommended him to be school- 
master in Westminster, and had put him upon 
the studies of antiquity, and had bought him 

• 

books and gave him books only for that pur- 
pose ; and it was my uncle who bare his charge 
when he travelled through to write his Britannia, 
as he himself mentioneth in that book. Mr. 
Camden returned me his answer, that I should 
have had them Avith all his heart, but that Arch- 
bishop Bancroft had prevented me ; and he dying, 
left all to his successor Archbishop Abbot, who 
did promise Mr. Camden to make use of them in 
print; but he never did, and, as another arch- 
bishop f told me, they Avere all kept and preserved 
in TLXi upper chamber over the gate as you enter 
into Lambeth House. 

* Godf. Goodman, he was Dean of Westminster, 
f Probably Laud. 
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So there were some records, especiallj oon« 
cerning the church ; and if there had been any 
such records burnt, certainly I should have 
found some memorial of them in Sir Robert 
Cotton's library, where I was a diligent student 
some twenty-six years dnoe. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CharacUr of the Earl of Salisbury. — Difference betn'ccn the 
Queen and him. — His rise and fall. — Cause of the latter, — 
Communication from a dying Peer. — ManiBUvrei of the Earl 
ofSalisbury. — Warrant to apprehend him. — Hia visit to the 
Bath. — His diseaac and death. — Resloiation to Holland of 
Flushing and Grill. — Loid Henry Howard. — Earl of Carlisle. 
—Earl of Northampton and Sir Robert Maniell. — Neglect of 
« the Navy. — MahseU'a choleric character. 

That Sir Robert Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, 

should be the projector for the baronets, be that 

shall consider his disposiUon, and how many 

things he did out of an intention to do good 

to the commons, which though they took not 

effect, yet were th^ very chargeable unto him* 

will conceive him to be of that noUeness of mind 

that he would not be so base as to stoop so low 

to make a little profit by sale of honours. The 

f first year that he was lord treasurer he refused aU 

New Year's gifts, which did amount to above 

', '( £lSOO, as supposing them to be some kind of 

^ bribes whereby he might wink at the corruption 

of officers. 

And sedng this author, immediately after Sir 
Robert Cedl's rising, sets down his fall, I must 
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likewise observe the same method in giving satis- 
faction, though many things did intervene, and all 
things should be spoken in order of time. But 
this author observing no such course, you must 
give me leave to wander after him, and to trace 
his footsteps in my pursuit 

I was in the Earl of Salisbury's house when 
one shewed me a suit of hangings, of green velvet, 
embroidered very rich and pleasant, which my 
lord intended to bestow upon the Queen* for a 
New Year's gift : and so they were given ; but a 
little after there fell out a difference between the 
Queen and my lord, and I do think it was upion 
this occasion. The Queen had many suits from 
the King upon pretence of her charge in building 
Denmark-house ; and I think my lord did oppose 
some suit she had, and it is not unlike but it was 
by the King's directions, for the King had not the 
power to deny a suit, nor would he -willingly give 
any man cause of discontent, but left that to 
others ; and sometimes, privately, he would tell 
the parties, if he did not like the business, that 
they had very heavy enemies at court So then 
my Lord of Salisbury was the means to binder 
her suit The Queen took it so unkindly that 
she told the earl, the King had a hundred ser- 
vants that were able to do him as good service as 
he could ; the earl replied, that then they must 
first serve out their apprenticeship. This difier« 

* 

* Annei Queen of James I. 
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enoe did Ibim no hurl^ bat he wore It oai, and 
Imrd no mora of it* 

Now before I ipeak of hu fall it is neeenary 
diat I should qpeak of tlie means of his nmgi 
he was a ray wise man, and he had rery gieat 
eiperieno^ and knew how to eonform himsdf 
and to obsenre the times. His &ther ha'dng 
had a long time of eontinuanc^ did both instruct 
Mm and procnied him tlie notice of Secret ai y 
WaUni^iamy Smitiit Ftetar^ and some otheis. 
Now, to Inm tiiat is so well furnished both inth 
natural parts and tiie obsenrations of otiien^ 
bmy Se c re tai y , and in regard of that office hating 
continual access to tiie Kng^ and keeping tiie 
rigne^ he ^Bd usualljf tender to the King what 
diouldpaa^ and beii^ so bountifid that I hare 
known some cases where he himself hath pro* 
cured the suit, yet hath had no part of the profit, 
but hath wished the party to give £500 to John 
Murray^ or some other of the bedchamber whom 
the King did specially favour, these men did 
ever promote his suit. Then he knew the king's 
disporition to an inch: but I conceive yet some 
further cause of his greatness. His father, the 
Treasurer Burleigh, and himself, had done very 
many great good offices to the Frendi king 
Heniy the Fourth, by persuading the Queen to 
furnish him with monies, with soldiers^ with 
ships ; and the more to insinuate himself. Sir Ro- 
bert Ccdl went ambassador to the French king. 
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and no doubt but there were some secret passages 
between them. So the French king did affect him 
more than any other Englishmant and certainly 
there was no man's favour that King James did 
more desire than the French king's ; for before he 
came into England he had the French king^s pro- 
mise to further his title ; and if King James should 
die, he did desire the French king to take the pro- 
tection of his son, as he would have a care and 
assist his son in case he should survive him. So 
there having been such mutual promises between 
them, as there hath ever been a great league be« 
tween France and Scotland, no marvel if King 
James did so much respect him for his sake, and 
in relation to him would not willingly dbcontent 
the Earl of Salisbury.* Hereunto you must add 
his alliance with the Howards ; and surely he was 
very great with the Lord Treasurer Bu^Hhurst, 
with the Earl of Nottingham, and the rest of the 
nobles. 

Now for his fall, such as it was, I never heard 
that the Duke of Bouillon did him any ill office, 
nor is it like he should, coming upon so great a 
suit, a match to be tendered to the King's only 
daughter. But first consider the disposition oi 
King James, who, though he was never cruel, nor. 
desired nor intended the overthrow of any man, 
yet to extend more or less favours, according to 

* See some account of a secret treaty between James and the 
French court , in Birch*s Historical View^ p. IS. 
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tlie fimcy of love tiiardn^ I confess lie did a Uttle 

attar. Tbw^ he first began with Philip Eiui of 

Bf on^pHneiy, who made so little use of the King's 

&fona diat I have heard him serioudj protest 

that te nevar had one fiurthing for any suit at 

eoort ; and Aoo|^ he continued not a favouritet 

yet tfieKing ^dstHllove hlnit fw upon hisdeadi- 

bed he would take nothing from any man's hand 

hot fimn Moo^pmiery^s. My Lord Hay, after 

Eait of Gtefitde^ as he was never the sole fiivourit^ 

so hAag a comely, handsome gentleman, he did 

compty with sD fkvooiites, and be had this hap^ 

Besi^ Uiat the greatest part of his revenue came mit i 

of tanSfp^ Isfamds, the Bermoodas and Summer's I 

idsn&k whidi as it was a great revenue, so he had . 

it witibottt the grudging or envy of others ; and Jj 

this did serve fw his wasteful expense, as in the 

whole course of bis life^ so at his very buriai For 

Somerset, the King spared his life; though I do 

not think there was such a correspondence, as the 

author reports, between them. 

Now, seeing that the King was mutable in so ^^ 

many favourites, no marvel if he were a little 
more remiss in his favours to Salisbury, especially 
the French king being now dead who did formerly 
support him. 

The true cause of his fall was this : — ^A great 
peer of the Idngdom lying upon his death-bed )^ 

sent the King word he was desirous to speak with 
him. The King^ as his manner was, desiring that 
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no notice might be taken of his coming, sent the 
Earl of Dunbar to visit the sick man» excusing 
himself for not coming, and desiring him to impart 
to the earl what he would speak unto him, and he 
would take it very kindly. Here the ack man 
did express great affection and duty to the King^ 
and desired him not to lose any part of his prero- 
gative, especially the Court of Wards and other 
great royalties which his predecessors had, for if 
lie should part with these he should hardly be able 
to govern ; that the subject was more obedient 
and did observe the King more for these than for 
any laws or other respects whatsoever ; that the 
subject was bound to relieve him and to supply his 
occasions without any such contractings, and there- 
fore he did desire him, for the necessary support 
of his own government, not to put his lands unto 
fee-farms; and whereas at this time some did 
endeavour to engross and monopolise the IQng, 
and kept other able men out of his service, that 
the King, as God had blessed him with idsdom 
and judgment, would take such able men into his 
service as might from time to time be faithful 
to him and to his successors. When the Earl <^ 
Dunbar had delivered this message to the IQn|^ 
the King wished that, if it might stand with God*s 
will that he were ^0,000 in debt to save his life; 
and ever after the Earl of Salisbury, who had been 
a great stirrer in that business, and was the man 
aimed at, began to decline. Now what course did 
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the earl take ? surely this. The Eling's attorney 
is ever the rod and instrument to give the lash to 
those whom the IQng will cast down ; Sir Robert 
Cedl did ever desire to be great with the King's 
attorney. Sir Edward Coke, who was attorney, 
did marry a Cecil, the Earl of Exeter^s daughter, 
upon^ his preferment to be chief justice of the 
> Common Fleas. The Earl of Salisbury being 
Master of the Wards, he had an inward familiarity 
with Sir Harry Hobart, who was then attorney 
oi the Court of Wards, and finding him to be a 
yeiy wise and an honest man, and his true friend^ 
he was the means to prefer him to be the King's 
attorney-general. And now upon this occadon he 
sent for lum, and knowing that nothing would be 
alleged against him in point of the King's prero- 
gativ^ (which notwithstanding was the inward 
sore and the greatest exception, — for though he 
might fail in judgment therein, yet he was not 
punishable by law,) he acquainted the attorney 
thus far, that he was like a man tossed with the 
waves of the sea, who would fain come to shore 
but could not in regard of the dangers'; so he 
himself having had great offices and overloaded 
with business, he would fain lay down his burden 
if he could with his own honour and safety. *' And 
now, ]\lr. Attorney, let me crave your counseL 
If a man be a Secretary to a prince^ many things 
he must do upon the word of the prince : there are 
no witnesses to testify, nor doth the King set his 
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hand and seal to all things ; how far then shall that 
officer o£fend who hath no other commission but 
the King's word and command ?*• To whom the 
attorney replied, that much must be ascribed to 
the honour and conscience of the prince ; and if he 
should disclaim his own actions, that then the cir- 
cumstances on both sides were to be examined, 
and if it should prove that the Sling's accusation 
should be without probabilities, surely he should 
utterly disenable himself; for that the rest of his 
servants would decline his employment, and then 
in effect he should only speak by his seal, and as 
much trouble should be in every slight trivial bu<» 
siness as in the greatest actions of state, for no 
man would do any thing without sufficient war<» 
rant under hand and seaL Then the earl requested 
him, that if ever there should be any proceedings 
against him, that the attorney would do him what 
good, honest office he could ; which the attorney 
promised to da > 

Neither did the Earl of Salisbury here rest, but 
he had the promise of many privy councilors, 
and, as I take it, under their hands, that if the earl 
were committed or should fall into troubles, that 
then they would all become suitors, and use thdr 
uttermost endeavours that he might come to a 
speedy trial, and know his accusers, and what 
should be objected against him ; for he in his great 
experience had ever found that for a man to be 
long in prison, it is not only to deject his mind 
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and a hindrance of his healthy but it is to tet him 
up as a markt that every one might shoot at him 
and be encouraged to bring in thdr complaints 
and accusations against him, and then, tilings 
would light more heavily upon him.* 

It is certain the Sang did not love him» for he 
called to mind a practice of his^ that knowing the 
King to be fearful, he did often possess him with 
jealousies and dangers^ and then he in his wisdom 
would prevent them, and so ingratiate himsdf 
with the King; and yet in his very dedining he 
knew the way so well fw the pasdng off buriness 
and suits, and was. so punctual and real in his re- 
wards^ that no suit went against hint, as may 
appear by the preferment of his diaplain. Doctor 
Liancton,f to be president of Magdalen College in 
Qxfcnrd, notwitiistanding the great oppositiim. 

It is not unlike but King James might know 
how the body of the council stood affected to the 
earl, and how far they had engaged themselves ; 
which might make the King more remiss in his 

* * Cecil was not without an instance of this mode of proceed- 
ing ; in one case where it nearly affected himself. The very courae 
which he so justly apprehended, was the same which Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the active opponent of the Lord Burleigh, hb 
father, advised the partisans of Leicester to adopt, when they 
had formed a design of supplanting him in the affections of the 
Qaeen. ** First, clap him up in prison,** said Throckmorton ; 
** aAd if he be once shut up, men will open their months, and 
speak freely against him.** See, the memoir of Sir N* Throck- 
morton, in Crimmal Trials, i. 59. 
t William Langtoo, D.D. 
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proceedings against hira. Yet I have heard that 
there was a warrant out to apprehend him, and to 
commit him to prison ; but it was very closely 
carried, and not to be executed but upon a fit 
opportunity. And now did the Earl* grow very 
sick and did desire to go to the Bath; some 
thought it was to procure his quietus est before 
his going, so to ease his son of much trouble and 
charge, for in my knowledge he did utterly dis- 
like the great trouble, charge, and expense which 
men had in making up their accounts in the 
exchequer. I^Ir. Cassie, an andent gentleman, 
told me that being left in arrears for being a 
surety for some of the King's receivers, and there- 
upon having occasion to speak with the Earl of 
Salisbury, his lordship told him that he did much 
wonder and blame any ancient gentleman for: 
meddling with the King*s accompts, and tliat if 
they knew the trouble and charge^ they would 
not entangle their estates ; the high sheriff passing 
his accompts might be a warning unto thenu 

Others did conceive that the earl's journey to 
the Bath was only to absent himself for a tim^ 
whereby the King's anger might be a little ap- 
peased, and the thought of his imprisonment 
might be laid aside. Certain it is, that the Bath 
could do him no good in his disease, which I con- 
ceive was this : — Being crooked in body, the vdns 
have not that current passage, and therefore such 
bodies are usually neither healthful nor long-lived : 
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hereimto t vmy add that he was mticli j^tch to 
ei^iig rf fhiitSy espeGiaOy grapea-HUid tfuit iray 
immodentely ; if some sludi further add the findts 
of wantmuiess I take no notice thereof, hut tlda 
I have ohsenred in tudi like boffies^ tfaiA diqr are 
Tery apt to liave issnes which do modi weaken 
ni^tor^ and then they liave not that good con- 
eietion and d^pestkm whidi other men liave^ and 
cradBty is the mother d many diseases^^ and it 
pleased God that his time was now cmnOi And 
as otiier ndc men do dedre to be sometime in 
the bed and smnetime in the diair» and so to 
ease tiiemsdives with diange and Tariety^ so if 
this lord should son^mes in the coacht some- 
tiroes in the horse litter, and sometimes to rest 
himsdf in the open airt and dt upon a mde-lull 
and there die^ this should rather move oompasdon 
and shew every man his own condition than be 
interpreted for a heavy judgment of Grod^f This 
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* What is here stated of CecO, is confinned by the extracts 
from the Jouraal of Dr. Theod* Mayeme, published in Ellis'a 
Letters, Second Series, iiu 246. The doctor there describes him as f 

delighting in raw fruits and suffering from indigestion—** Fimctos 
edit qnamplurimos praeter poma: edit cerasa prsecocia; avas i' . 

qnse semper nocent. Ventriculus non bene coqnit : appetitna 
digestione melior.** The concluding remarks of this pbysidaa I 

furnish a sufficient refutation of the disgusting charge broaght { 

against Cecil by several biographers, which rests upon no other 
authority than the malicious slanders of anonymous or pre- 
judiced writers. 

t ** 1 shall .only,** says Naniiton, ** vindicate the scandal of 
liis death. He departed at St. Margaret's near Marlborongh, in 
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I write, God knows, out of my love of truth ; for 
I never had from him, nor do I expect from any 
of his, to the value of one farthing : and not with* 
standing that the author has thus disgraced him, 
yet still he prefers him before all his successors. 
How he should style him full of honour as he 
doth, and yet make him the projector in all 
these new-invented and bought honours of the 
baronets, I cannot easily conceive.^ 

his return from the Bath, as my Lord Viscouat Cranboume, my 
Lord ClifTord, his son, and son-in-law, myself, and many more 
can witness ; but that the day before he swooned in the way, 
was taken out of the litter, and laid into his coach, was a truth 
out of which that falsehood concerning the manner of his death 
had its derivation, though nothing to the purpose or to the pre- 
judice of his worth." 

* Cecil evidently died from some scorbutic affliction. A yery 
interesting yet melancholy account of his death, from the Diary 
of Dr. John Bowles, his chaplain, has been printed in PecVt 
Desid. Curiosa, vi. § 4. 

The account is too long to be comprised within the com- 
pass of a note ; the reader is theirefore presented with so much 
of it as relates to the earl's departure from Bath, and hit 
death* 

** Upon Thursday the 2lst of May, we went from Bath to 
Lacock, to my Lady Stapleton*s house, where my lord was Tery 
ill both Thursday and Friday. 

*' May 22. — My lord was in great fits, especially on Friday, 
and asked many impertinent questions, the strength of hb 
disease prevailing upon him. But yet two things are remarkable. 
First, all the impertinent things my lord spoke of, were as a 
man in a dream, without any passion, impatience, or fear. 
Secondly, they were of such things as took most impression in 
his mind. For most of that talk was of his physic, or repeat* 
ing of sentences and prayers out of the Book of Common Pniyer, 
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The wont Mf&on (as I eonoeiTe) duii JMr tit 
SA, was whm the HoDanden wen ta fcoeir 
thdr league with the Ejngy and mentioii was made 
of the cautionaiy towiis» Flushing andBriH It 
was so contrived in Queen Elizabeth's tim^ tiiat 
upon the kan of a great sum of money, the mo. 
nej should yeaity incieaset so that the Hoihuider 
diould never be aUe to pay the money. Bat in 
the new agreement with Elng Jamei^ it was so 
contrived tliat the money should yeariy decrease^ 
whidi was the motive that the King afterward 
pttted with those cautionary towns; and in con- 
triving thereoi^ Secretary Winwood had a qpe- 



dpecMBjIldi OM tttlaMt^ • Aad tsks jDOt^ Spifii fhsBi sftf 
WUdi k dU becsMS m AfeneoofBraiieet 
1 iMd IdU bin, 'diiAGod wooU not tike awsy bisHolj Spirit; 
thoogli he shoald take away the spirit of life.' 

^ One thing more there fell out when my Lord Hay was by. 
I told my lord, that God had given to ns a power at his instru- 
ments uid ministers to preach remission of uns nnto him. 
And therefore according to the profession of that faith and 
repentance (which I saw m my lord) I told him that Ood 
did certify him by me» that he was in the state of salmtion. 
^Then,' qnoth my lord, *yoa have a powerf I answered, 
' Ay.* He said, * From whence V I said, « From the Chnich, 
by impoution of hands.* He asked from whence the Oiiiich 
had it? I said, 'From Christ.* 'Ohl* said he^ «that is my 
comfort ; then 1 am happy/ This was spoken in broken and 
diqointed sentences, according to the weakness of his body. 

•* May S5. — On Saturday we went to Marlbury, wheis my 
lord was very ill and ready to fidnt. 

*^ May 24. — On Sunday the lords commanded me to pieadi 
at the church. After sermon we came into his chamber, wheis 
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cial hand, who, it is said, was made secretary by 
the Hollanders* means, they buying the office for 
him. And if Winwood had lived, it would have 
fallen heavily upon him ; for ever since the re- 
storing of those cautionary towns the Hollander 
hath much neglected us and forgotten who were 
his protectors and supporters. And indeed the - 
King had as good a right to keep them as they 
had to keep the Hague, or any other town now in 
I their possession.^ The title of both is alike; for, 

\ for that, there is had little regard ; only matter of 

state, political ends, and their own greatness are 
looked upon. 
Then the author falls upon Henry Howard ,t 



we found him very weak, and no posture could ghre him 
We went to prayer. And though my lord's weakness was Teij 
rouchy yet with a devout gesture^ standing upon Us cratches^ 
he with affection repeated the material parts and passages of 

^ the prayer. And. all the rest of the time till we went to dinner, 

all his speech was nothing but, *0h Jesus! Oh sweet Jesosl* 
and such short ejaculations as the weakness of his body did 
give him leave. 

" After dinner Dr. Poe did rise, and I came onto him. My 

f- lord's head lay upon two pillows upon Master Townsend*t lap» 

Ralph Jackson was mending the swing which supported him. 
*' So,* saith he ; < \\h me up but this once.* Then he called to 
Dr. Poe for his hand ; which having, he griped somewhat hard, 
and his eyes began to settle, when he cried, < O Lofdf and so 
sunk down without groan or sigh or struggling. At the same 
insUnt I joined in prayer with him, < that God would receive 
his soul and spirit;* which short words being solemnly spoken 
by me, he was clean gone, and no breath nor motion in 
* See the conclusion of this volume, 
t Meaning the Earl of Northampton. 
VOU I. 
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as he sayeth, youngest son to the Duke of Nor- 
folk ; n-herein he is rouch mistaken. For he was 
the youngest son of the Earl of Surrey and bro- 
ther to the Duke of Norfolk, and in that regard 
in courtesy was called Lord Henry Howard ; his 
father indeed should have been Duke of Norfolk 
if he had lived, and the Lord Thomas Howard 
Earl of Suffolk.* And here he doth them both 
great wrong, for neither was Northampton ajlat' 
terer\ nor an unwise man ; and so likewise Suffolk; 
only being descended from the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Buckingham, their anceston having done so 
much good service to the crown, having often 
matched with the crown, they stood much upon 
the honour of their family.^ -And whom should 

" It is not clear what Goodman means. Tbomas Howard 
was nephew to Hcniy Howaril, Earl of Northampton, and wai 
ereattd Earl of SuSblk in the year 1603. 

t They who ate acquainted with the letten of Howard will 
probably qnestion the assertioas. Still, far-fetched compliraenta 
and obscure conceits, with which his letters are Etufied, may 
rather be attributed to a wretched taste and a love of pedantry, 
and the remark of Goodman slil! be just, as far as relates to 
Northampton's character. 

X Goodman is not stn^lar in this npinion. Tlie celebrated 
Earl of Essex, writing; to Lord Keeper ^erton, gives Northamp- 
ton the following character: — " 1 do assure your lordship, your 
favour is very worthily bestowed : for as my inward friendship 
with my Lord Howard doth make me know his inaay virtnes 
and worthy parts to honour afiection in others, so my little ex- 
perience of the world hath not known in any a more sweet 
nature, a faster friendship, or a truer thank fiiloess, than I have 
observed in this my honourable couaia.' — ^Biidi's Bacon Papery 
n.S39. 
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Northampton most affect but the heir of the 
house, the Earl of Arundel, whose parents were 
most godly and vktuous, and of the same religion 
with Northampton ? He did likewise truly affect 
Suffolk, though I think he did not well approve 
of his courses; for in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
Suffolk went to sea and took prizes from the 
Spaniard, and was then hardly spoken of by some, 
for not relieving the Revenge, but suffering that 
goodly ship to be lost. 

When the author reckons the prindpsl ma* 
nagers of affairs, he doth ill to put in Egaion and 
Buckhurst, the one lord keeper and the oUi^ 
lord treasurer.* Worcester, master of the horsi^ 
and the old Admiral,f these did only manage their 
great offices and looked no farther ; great causes 
were referred to Northampton and Salbbury, and 
Suffolk j: had his greatness from both of them, and 
had likewise extraordinary suits pv^n him, whji^h 
I will not reckon because I would not have the 
question demanded what became of all ^t 
wealth and how it was wasted. 

That Salisbury should shake off his old ac- 
quaintance it is true ; it is true that he was to seek 
new acquaintance of the Scots, and that his old 

* EdwHfd Somerset. . 

f Charles Howard, Earl of Nottiagham. He commanded . 
the fleet in Uie celebrated action of 88. 

t Lord Thomas Howard, son of Thomas the second Duke of 
Norfolk, was lord chamberlain to King James, who created 
him Earl of Suffolk m the first jear of his reign. 

e2 
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aoquaintanoe did in effect leave die court, and 
men are to assodate themselves to them with 
whom they have greatest cause to converseii and of 
whom thejr have the greatest use : and SaHsburjt 
as I have heard, at the arraignment of Sir Walter 
Baldgh, did express a great love unto him and 
did acknowledge his former acquidntance, and 
desired that he might he fully heard and have a 
fair trial. For^SirGeoi^Carew.^whowasaonto 
the Dean of Windsor, a kinsman to Queen EB* 
zabeth, and after Eail of Totness, as I take it, he 
was master of the ordinance, and vice-dunnher- 
lain to Queen Anne, and in very great fevonr 
with her, and having no son, did content himself 
with those pre fe rments^ 

For the riang of the Earl of Carlisle^ surely he 
was a very comely and a good-natured gentleman, 
very bountiful, as may appear by the many feasts 
which he made, and the excessive charge of his 
appareL And if Northampton did so much hate 
him, certainly it was that he did love the greatness 
of the ancient nobility; and for these new men 
who did suddenly rise and were of that infinite 
expense, he did not desire to give them encourage- 
ment or any countenance in those courses. And 
for his hate to Sir Robert Mansell, I suppose it 
was upon this occasion. The Earl of Northamp- 

* By a letter of Sir D. Corleton to Sir Thomas Parry, il 
appean that Carew did not at first meet with the fafoar he ex- 
pccted«— See Ellis, ilk SS. 
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ton was a very honest man, and it did grieve him 
much to see two abuses : the one was, that the 
king's navy should be so utterly neglected, wanting 
all kinds of reparations, whereas the old saying 
was, that England was ditched about with the sea, 
and had wooden walls ; that is, that the liiavy was 
the strength of the kingdom. The earl, as I have 
heard, did cause some preachers to intimate so 
much in their sermons ; but that not prevailing, he 
did resolve openly and manifestly to appear in the 
business himself, as the earVs secretary and exe- 
cutor, Jo. Griffith, told me that he would not take 
£200 to write so much as the earl had written 
with his own hand on that business, besides exa- 
minations, inquisitions, and all other pauis and 
charge. At length he found that the king*s allow- 
ance was very suffident ; but the fault was in the 
officers, who being under the admiral, a very mild . 
man, did abuse the king.^ And let me say thb 
much in the earFs behalf: no churchman in Eng- 
land did better know the king^s navy than myself. 
Walking one day in Chatham, where tlie king^s 
navy is, one said to me, '' I will tell you a wonder. 
All these goodly houses that you see, (there were 
some fourteen or sixteen of them, and houses fit 

• ■ ... • 

* This it perfectly just. The extavagance, the utter neglect 
in all things concerning the navy during the early part of thb 
reign, are forcibly pointed out by Lionel Cranfield, aAerwaids 
the celebrated Earl of Middlesex, in his letters to the Duke of 
Buckingham, printed in the second volume. 
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for knights to dwell in,) they are all made of chips.* 
His meaning was, that the officers of the navy 
having nothing but chips for their fees, yet they 
took the best timber which came for the repur* 
ing the navy for the building of their houses. 
These houses did belong to St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, whereof I was then patron ; so that a 
great abuse there was in the navy all men confess; 
insomudi, that by the advice of the council, order 
was taken that the navy should be instantly re- 
paired, and that the officers should be no further 
employed, but that there should be commisrioners 
to order the navy, and they having so much al« 
lowed them, they should undertake yearly to build 
two great ships of so many tons, and repair the 
rest ; and so much was to be allowed them, which 
came far short of that charge which the king was 
formerly at. And this the commissioners did per- 
form very honestly, justly, and faithfully, inso- 
much that the king within a very short time had 
a stronger and a more magnificent navy than any 
one of his predecessors had. The principal com- 
missioners were these, that I may name them for 
theirhonour: — Sir John Cooke, the kings secreta- 
ry who had formerly been employed by Sir Foulks 
Greville in matters of the navy, and had all the 
precedents and notes of former times ; {ind as he 
received orders from the king's council, so he sent 
directions to Mr. Burwell, who was the best ship- 
wright of England, and he was formerly employed 
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in making the great ships for the East India mer- 
chants, and now came into the royal navy. He 
was mistaken in one or two of the first ships which 
were made, because he did not observe the differ- 
ence between the merchant ships and the king's 
ships, the one made for stowage and for the use of 
merchants in the laying up of their commodities, 
the other only for strength and magnificence. This 
error he himself did quickly observe ai)d after- 
wards amend. Mr. Burwell having directions 
from the secretary, presently he sent to Captain 
Norris to put all things in execution. This captain 
was my familiar friend, and before this employ- 
ment was put upon him, for which he had £200 
pension without fees, he was thought to be at 
able and as wise a man as any was in Kent. For 
many years together he was foreman of the grand 
jury, and both judges and justices did much rely . 
upon his information, so he was a very powofu} 
man in the county. I was once at the dock whei> 
the Prince was brought in, which must be at it 
full tide ; and truly Captdn Norris had so ordered 
the business that some two or three hundred mep . 
were instantly set on work, and every man k^ew 
his own place, so that there was no loss of W9Xk» 
no loss of time; whidi must needs proceed fro^i ^ 
great wisdom and a good contriving head-piece^ 
And now that I have mentioned the Frinoet 
which was then the greatest ship the king had, I 
remember that Sir Thomas Smyth, the great East 
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India merchant, who had been fonnerly in trouble 
for the Earl of Essex, he did once wait upon the 
king being feasted in that ship, and did then tell 
his majesty that he would build him another ship 
every way equal unto it for half the money that 
that ship cost And when some that were about 
the king did persuade him to accept of the offer, 
the king^s answer was, that he had no money, nor 
had he use for any more such ships. 

But to return to Sir Robert ManselL Truly be 
was a very honest man and open-hearted man, a 
valiant man, and one that was fit for any sea em« 
ployment ; but a man so void of all compliments^ 
and a little rash. Let him speak with any grave old 
ooundllcr, especially in a difference concerning 
himself, I dare undertake that he should give him 
some affront and some offence ; and so he might 
provoke Northampton ; but that the earl should 
break into such words as the author would fasten 
upon him I shall never believe, for they do not 
savour of Christianity. I remember, when Sir 
Robert Mansell had a complaint in parliament con* 
ceming his glass-house, he began to speak in some 
choler; whereupon some of the lords, knowing his 
disposition^ wished him to hold his peace, fearing 
lest he should give offence and so be committed; 
but others cried, " Let him speak, let him speak; he 
speaks like an open-hearted Welshman and like a 
soldier," and we know that all men are not without 
passions, and if we should forbid them to soldiers we 
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should abate their courage. In this ivhole rela- 
tion certainly the author does very much mistake : 
for whereas he sayeth that Salisbury did offer tc 
lay down his sta£^ certmnly at that time he had m 
staff to lay down, for Treasurer Buckhurst was thei 
li^ng, and both Dorset and Salisbury and othei 
officers took it to heart in the behalf of the ok 
admiral. Dorset did wish that once he might so 
Northampton to have an office that others mighi 
pry into his accompts ; neither was it Sir Rober 
Mansell that gave him the blow, but it was mild 
wise, temperate Sir John Trevor, who had Um 
managing of it, and did prevail in that bu^esi 
Withall you must consider what a hard difficul 
thing it is to examine another man*8 acoomptfl 
and to find out the deceit. It appears by thosi 
long tedious suits which have been in chancery 
between merchants and tradesmen that have beei 
partners. And so much concerning Sir Robert 
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CHAPTER III. 

Peace with Spain^— Intenriew between a Polish Ambassador and 
Queen Elizabeth. — King James*s desire for peace^^ — ^Punctiliof 
of Honour. — Sir Walter Raleigh's treason.— -Lord Grcfy's 
treason.— His cruelty. — Sentence of Death on Sir Walter 
Rale^.-*-Cobham's miserable Life and Death«^ — ^Accusers of 
Bak^ 

Tab author shews himself continually a great 
enemy to the peace of Spdn, but he never shews 
what wrongs we have sustained and what just 
cause of war we had, or if we were provoked ; yet 
there must be some end of hostility ; Actio tnoritur 
cum persona. It hath ever been the custom [upon] 
the change of princes to renew leagues and to treat 
of peace ; and whereas he concludes that the Spa- 
niard sent to us, and therefore it was advantageous 
to him and not to us, he might remember that 
immediately after our admiral was to attend at 
Graveling for the ambassador, and therefore he 
might have concluded against us. The truth is, 
that the Christian world was weary of these wars ; 
for merchants are merchants, and they will so con- 

m 

trive it, that if any goods be taken they shall 
always belong to such as are in league with us. 
Towards the latter end of Queen Elizabeth all the 
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Christian kings did interpose for a peace, and were 
resolved to have a peace ; which was no small cause 
of the queen*s melancholy. First, the Eang of 
Denmark sent an ambassador hither to move for 
a peace ; but the queen returned this answer, that 
he was too young to compose a difference. Then 
the King of Poland* sent hither an ambassador 

* This was the ambassador concerning whose reception and 
treatment in this country a cnrious letter, written by Cecil to 
Essex, will be found in Ellis's fflustrations, &c. toL iiu p. 41. 
** There arrived three days since in the city,"* says Cecil, ^ an 
ambassador out of Poland, a genUeman of excellent fashion, 
wit, discourse, language, and person. Tlie queen was possessed 
by some of our new councillors, that are as cunning in intelii- 
genc^ as in decyphering, that his nq;ociation tendeth to a pro- 
position of peace. He was brought in attired in a long robe of 
black velvet, well jewelled and buttoned, and came to kiss her 
majesty's hands where she stood under the states from whence 
he straight retired, ten yards off, and then bq;an' his oration 
aloud in Latin, with such a gallant countenance as in my life I 
never beheld. To this I swear by the living God, that her 
majesty made one of the best answers, extempore, in Latin, 
that ever I heard, being much moved to be so challenged in 
public, especially so much against her expectation [the ambas* 
sador having accused her of fomenting quarreb]* The words 
of her banning were these: — Bxpectavi legationem mihiveid 
querelam adduzisti; is this the buttness your long hath sent 
you about? Surely I can hardly believe that if the lung himself 
were present, he would have used such a language ; for if he 
should, I must have thought that his being a king not of many 
years, and that turn dtjwre sanguinis sed de jure electionis, imd 
noviter electus, he may haply have been uninformed of that coarse 
which his father and ancestors have taken with us, and whidh 
pera^venture shall be observed by those that shall live to qome 
after him.** According to CecO, she further did justice to old 
Ascham's tuition. '* God's death, my lords 1* exclaimed the 
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to complain of the wrongs, and to treat of a peace : 
the queen did use this ambassador very scorn- 
fully, and called him an herald, and told him that 
hb master was but an elective king. Then the 
French king sent and would take no denial, but 
that there should be a treaty for peace. Ambas* 
sadors were sent,* (I spake with one of them;) they 
met on both sides, but they could not agree upon 
place and precedency, and so they parted; but 
certainly the French king was resolved to have 
some other treaty, and while these things were in 
doing the queen died of melancholy. 

Infinite are the inconveniences which the 
neighbours do sustmn by the wars of two princes ; 
and though Queen Elizabeth had the better, yet 
the greatest loss which ever the Spaniard had, 
which was in 88, wherein for shipping, for ammu- 
nition, and other great losses, the Spaniard could 
not recover himself, truly in the year follow- 
ing, 1589, in the Portugal voyage, we lost as many 
men (and every Christian prince should respect 

qaeen at tbe codcIusioq of her audience, ** I have been enforced 
tbis day to scour up my old Latin that hath been long in rusting." 
Ibis happened in the summer of 1597» when she was conse- 
quently in her sixty-fourth year. 

* Lord Burghley thought this embassy of the French king 
was only a pretext to wheedle the queen out of more men and 
money. See his letter to his son. Sir Robert Cecil, dated 8tb 
July 1597, in Peck's Dcsid. i. ^ 18. Of Queen Elizabeth's 
feelings on the subject of peace, see V. Raumcr's History of 
XVI. Cent. &c. i. 393. 
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tliat loss above all others) as the Spaniard had lost 
the year before. It is true that for the great 
caracks which brought the spices from India we 
did often light upon them, but for the plate fleet, 
though we did often lie in WMt for them, yet we 
gained litde ; and the last voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake and Hawkins was a most unfortunate 
voyage. 

Now suppose King James had intended to con* 
tinue tlie wars, how should he then have been able 
to have given the Scots as much as he did ? and 
considering their necessity, they were ftot able to 
subsist without the king's bounty. Consider then 
the old enmity betwixt the English and Scots, 
and how fit it was that they should first be incor- 
porated in a time of peace, and that if any unfor* 
tunate disaster should befal the king it might 
much endanger his state ; naturally the king did 
love peace, as having seen such miserable efifects 
and distractions in Scotland in the time of the 
wars, and seeing he had no just cause of war, 
therefore he could not in honour and religion but 
yield to a peace. It is true that the Earl of Ciim* 
berland did oppose it, considering what prizes he 
took, and how he played his part in the West 
Indies ; and truly the goods gotten by wars did 
not thrive. The lord admural*s ofiice in those 
times was worth forty thousand pounds a year, 
and yet no nobleman poorer than the lord ad- 
miral. Captain Jones, who took many prizes, and 
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sometimes had eight or nine men in livery after 
him, and lived at an excessive rate, yet died in a 
beggarly condition. I did once hear a rich Lon- 
doner boast and brag what great pennyworths he 
and others bought of the sea eaptains ; truly those 
goods did not prosper; yet I confess that the 
Spaniard was free of his coin, and spared no re- 
wards for purchasing the peace. One told me that 
he himself had paid £3000 to one man only for 
furthering the peace. 

For the taking in of the flag in honour of the 
king's royal ships, it is a compliment which I con- 
fess hath been the cause of much mischief. I do 
not hear tliat other princes upon their own shores 
do expect tudi ua homage to be done to tbdr 
ships. I do not remember that ever I read that 
when Normandy was annexed to the crown of 
Kn^nd and afterwards Calais, and then no doubt 
but the kings might claim a greater dominion 
in the seas when they bad lands on both sides, 
and might therefore daim a greater propriety in 
tlie seas, and yet I do not remember that the 
omisaion of such a courtesy did ever beget a 
quarrel. CerUunly all courtship and punctilios 
(^ honour are the fruits of this latw age ; and no 
doubt but the King of Denmark's Sound had 
such an original, that it first began with a courtesy, 
after became a necessary duty, and now it serves 
for a great imporitioo. 

And now for the treason, and, as the author 
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says, the mark of tyranny in King James, for 
taking away Sir Walter Raleigh's life, wherein 
Bristol is accused for having a hand in that 

I f business, to preserve his right to Sherboumc^ 

^^ Castle ; and here he takes upon him to expound 

6od*s judgments, &c. wherein I do assure myself 

1 that he doth most unj ustly accuse BristoL But the 

treason, as I conceive it, was this : George Brook, 
a man of great understanding, brother to the Lord 
Cobham, and whose sister was married to Secre* 

I tary Cedl, this man was discontented because 

having but small means, he was promised by 
Queen Elizabeth the mastership of St. Crosses, 
which notwithstanding was not finished in re- 
gard of the queen's death. The king finding the 
place empty he bestowed it upon Mr. James 
Hudson, his agent here in England; and Mr. 
Hudson hearing that it did l)elong to a church* 
man, took some small consideration and passed it 
over to Dr. Lake, brother to Sir Thomas Lake; 
and this was one cause of the discontentment of 
i U Mr. George Brook: another might be^ that, hii 

brother, my Lord Cobham, was put but of ther 
Cinque Forts, and the Earl of Northamptcm 
made lord warden; but the chiefest^ that he 
had but a mean estate, and his wife a very gal« 
lant gentlewoman, and one that was kept at 
great expense. This man, I conceive, was the 
whole plotter of the treason ; and first, because he 
would be resolved what relation there was be- 
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tween the Ung and hit people befote the. ooio-. 
iiatioii» thqr took the advice of tome jfAata, 
Watoon and Clarke^ and they did resolve tliat it 
was as neoesssiy that the kitag should tie Umsdf 
to his people, as his people to thdr king; and 
oertdnly this resolution of the priests was all Uidr 
treason. Watson at the time of his ezeeotioa 
did confess tliat they who had set him on woik 
to write lus Qaodlibets against the jesmts^ Ihej 
Iiad now brought him within the snare of h^ 
treason, and then did he ask foigiveness of the 
Jesuits. Clarke being required to rignify to.Ae 
peqple tliat he was not executed for his r^i^oD, 
he reAised so to do, because he conceived ttat 
his resolution in that question did belong to Ui! 
religion, or that he was the rather executed in 
regard of his religion. So much for their treason. 
Brook himself at his arraignment, did confess 
that the common law was not a fit judge of his 
treason, for that his treason did belong rather to 
matter of state ; that what he did was for trial of 
men's allegiance, and to see how they stood affect* 
ed to the state, as he might allege many such 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; but in regard 
that he had no directions, nor was appointed fay 
the state to make any such trial, therefore he was 
found guilty. The parson of Cobham in Kent, 
who, as I take it, was presented by my Lwd CSob- 
ham, went to visit his patron in the Tower, who 
among other things told him, that he was very 
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sorry that his lordship had associated himself with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of very great but of 
a dangerous wit: to whom my Liord Cobham 
replied, that Sir Walter Kaleigh had dcMie him 
no hurt, but he had done Sir Walter Raleigh a 
great deal of hurt So then it should seem that he 
had acquainted Sir Walter Raleigh with some dan- 
gerous plot, and that Sir Walter had a full intent 
to discover it, but the thing was as yet but in 
embrio and not come to any perfection ; so that 
if Sir Walter Raleigh had then discovered it, he 
should have made but a very imperfect report, 
which such a wise man would not do ; therefore 
concealing it for a time, this was found treason. 

Now because in the proof of treason there must 
be two witnesses, it was proved that Sir Walter 
Raleigh did convey a note to my Lord Cobham 
in a very secret and strange way ; insomuch that 
a privy councillor and a lord ambassador who was 
present at this arraignment did tell me, that if he 
had been one of the jury he would have found him 
guilty only for the sending of that one not^ for 
he did not tliink that such a wise man as Raleigh 
would have sent, at such a Ume, and upon such an 
occasion, a note to Cobham, if there had not been 
something amiss. It is true that Raleigh did de« 
sire to see Cobham face to face, and some lords 
thought it but a reasonable motion— as the old 
admiral, and, as I take it, Cedl ; but the lawyers 
were against it ; and in regard that in Cobham's 
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of Rald|^ tliereiii he did tog^dier 
oondemn lumadf, therefore lui tettiiiiooy . wasi 
thought to he the Biore valid. And whereat the 
author nyeth, that a ditoontentmeiit did ariae out 
of their envy to Salisbury, and that thqr had 
joined in the ruin of Eases, he that diall con* 
sider that Esses was up in arms and that he dUd 
moat Uame his own Secretary Cuffi^ he must, 
needs confess that tiiey were no causes ct hie 
ruin* And cartMnly here he doth most unjustly 
taxGedL 

For the Lord Grey, I can say litUe of his^ 
treason ; hut he was condemned by his peer^ who 
certainly had good grounds for i^ and 1aiow« 
ing it may he their own cas^ no douht hut they 
would be tender in shedding blood. I do not 
desire to rip up men's cruelties, or to interpret 
(Sod's judgments^ but truly I never heard of such 
a bloody, barbarous action as the Lord Greyt tua 
father, committed in Ireland upon the Spaniards.^ 
For whereas they had submitted themselves to his 
mercy, he put some four or five hundred of them 
(in effect the whole number,) into a yard, weapon-* 

\ In 1580 ; he being at that time lord deputy. In paBiatioii 
of thb croelty as far as Gray is concerned, it should be nien« 
tioned, that he acted upon the advice of his councH, and did not 
follow their suggestion without shedding tears ; they conoeifiof 
so cruel a measure necessary for their own safety. — See Oamdea, 
p. 2ia. The same historian has however mentioned a dicuin* 
stance much more to Gray's disgrace iftrueycven than this: 
Ib.p.S57. 
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less ; and then were soldiers sent in with dubs 
bills and swords, and slew every man of them. 
A soldier who was then present and did see the 
execution done, told me that in his certain know- 
ledge most of those soldiers who were employed 
therein came to a very unhappy end; the Lord 
Grey himself being questioned for it in the Star 
Chamber, for the queen could do no less for her 
own honour and the discharge of her conscience^ 
And whereas the author here would seem to point 
out the treason, that is, for raising of arms, truly 
I think it came not so far, but it was only ail. 
embryon, a temptation to betray one anoth^. 
And whereas the author accuseth those of treason 
who made the peace with Spain, I could wish 
that he had first set down some just cause of war ; 
otherwise he shows himself but irreligioua. 

And whereas Wade * is accused for getting 
Cobham's hand to a blank, if this were true thetf 
surely Cobham was worse than a fool. But Wade 
was never held so dishonest, and Cobham r^ 
lating it to hb own minister did never accusii 
Wade. And that Salisbury, who was but i 
mere spectator at the arraignment, and had spoken 
some things in the behalf of Raleigh to desire favour 

• Ward, LieQtenant of tie Tower ; a Tery actiTe persoo 
against recasaoU, and in scenting treason*. He lost his officeb 
His name will ever be held in honour by the learned, if what 
Lloyd says of him be true, Uiat to his directions, we owe Ryder's 
Dictionary; to his encouragement. Hooker's Policy; to hu 
charge, Grotias*s In8crtptions.--State Worthies, U 489i 
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for him, that he should be his accuser luid entnp ^ 
him, there is no colour of truth. And that Ra- 
leigh should long after be executed for that 
treason, surely there the king did but follow the 
advice and counsel of his lawyers: for if he had 
given him his pardon, yet his offence then com- 
mitted had deserved death, for him without any 
commission from the king to seize upon the Spa- 
niard's town where many lost their lives ; there 
being at that time a peace between England and 
Spain. The king could do no less in honour and 
justice than either deliver him up to the Spa- 
niard, or else, seeing blood requireth blood, and 
that so many had been slain in the action, and every 
one of them their lives as precious in the sight of 
God as was Sir AValter Raleigh's, surely it was 
necessarj' that his blood should pay for it. So 
to appease the wrath of God, and to preserve the 
peace and amity with Spain, the breach whereof 
might have cost much more blood than the life 
of one man could be estimated at, and the judges 
being consulted withall, they gave this resolution, 
that matter of treason was such that it could no 
way be satisfied or wiped off but by a pardon 
under the great seal, which Sir Walter Raleigh 
not having, he might be put to death for his 
former offence. And so to save further trouble 
for his trial, for that an offence committed in the 
West Indies, whether it were triable in the King's 
Bench, or rather in the Court of Admiralty, many 
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questions might be made, and to save all that 
trouble, he was called to the King's Bench, and 
there was demanded what he could say for him- 
self, why the former sentence of death should. not 
be put in execution: and he could allege no. 
sufficient reason to the contrary. And so for the 
form of his trial there, the judges are to be 
charged with it, and not the king. No man 
doth honour the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and his excellent parts more than myself; and in 
token thereof I know where his skull is kept ta 
this day, and I have kissed it. 

That Cobham should live and die so miserably 
as is related, and that his wife should be so un-. 
natural as not to relieve him with the crumbs, 
that fell from her table, and that the king should 
be cheated of aU his estate, these things are not 
credible. For who had Cobham*s house but 
the Duke of Richmond, the king's nearest kins- 
man? and therefore the king was not cheated. 
Who had much of his land in Kent, but the Elarl 
of Salisbury, his brother-in-law? Who had his 
office but the Earl of Northampton? Now I 
know these lords to have been so noble and so 
generous of disposition, as that they would never 
liave suffered him to have lived in that base man* 
ner. Besides, if his lady were so rich, he * might 

^ It appears from some expressions in a letter of Henry How- 
ard*s that Cobham did not live on good terms with his fint wifis. 
Cecil's Secret Correspondence, p. 68* In another passage speak- 
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by law have claimed a share in her wealth. Again, 
for George Brooks, who suffered in that treason, 
and was brother to Cobham, I know that his 
son had a very fair estate left him ; that he was 
a great reveller at court in the masques where the 
queen and greatest ladies were; that he had a 
good estate in the hundred of Hoo in Kent; 
that he had a park there ; and I have seen him 
dance. 

Now for the message which the king should 
send, to know whether Cobham had accused Ra- 
leigh, which Cobham denied, and only confessed 
that he had written his name to a white paper; 
and that Salisbury should misreport and indeed 
equivocate in returning his answer to his majesty, 
(though I know Salisbury to be so honestly just 
that he would never offend in that kind ;) yet sup- 
pose he should, yet there were four other messen<* 
gers which were sent with him ; and I am sure 

ing of Lady Kildare, be says, that she was possessed bj a strange 
affection for Cobham^ '< whom never woman loved, or will lore, 
beMde herself.'* — lb. p. 89, This lady, who was the widow of 
Henry Fitzgerald, and daughter of Charles Howard the lord 
admiral Cobham afterwards married. On her part it was en- 
tirely a love-match, and apparently made some noise in the 
court at that time. She felt so much concern for her husband's 
share in this plot, that she was obliged to resign her place of 
lady of the bedchamber to Queen Anne; (see Lodge's II lost. iii. 
181 ;) so that it should appear that the lady experienced no 
diminution of her affection towards Cobham. It is therefore 
hardly possible that she would allow him to starve in a gariet, 
in the way described by the libellers of this period* 
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they would not conceal it, or any way misinform 
the king. First, Lennox, who was never known 
to do any man wrong; then Worcester, a most 
honest, virtuous man, and a man of that courage, 
who in my knowledge did sometimes oppose a 
favourite : then Sir George Carew, whom the au- 
thor informs us to have been opposite to Salisbury ; 
and how easily might he have taken his advantage 
to have cast a great aspersion upon him ! Then 
Sir Julius Cassar, a man noted for his extraordi* 
nary charity. Therefore he might have forborne 
to have called them all murderers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Gonpowder Plot — Its remote causes. — Mary Queeo of 
Scou. — ^Her love for Lord Damley. — Queen Elizabeth's dread 
of thb connexion.-— Mary's marriage with Damley^ — Mor- 
der of Damley — Bothwell and the Queen. — Mary's Flightr— 
Her fall into the power of Elizabeth. — ^Elizabeth excommuni- 
cated by Pins V. — King James's suit to the Pope to favoor 
hb title to the Crown of England. — Spies. — Uncertain titles 
of the Kings of England. — Meeting of the Lords in the Star 
Chamber^ — King James cautioned by Henry IV. of France- 
Plans of the Papists. — Establishment of Catholic Seminaries 
by Cardinal Allen. — Endowment of Bishoprics in Ireland and 
Scotland by King James. — His passionate character. — Mr. 
James Hudson's Embassy to Queen Elizabeth. — Tyrone's 
Rebellion. — Elizabeth's Parsimony. — Her memory glorified. 

I WILL here make a little digression only for 
similitude of argument; and from this treason 
1 will come to the Gunpowder Plot, which is so 
manifest that it cannot he denied. Eudasmon Jo- 
hannes, who writ in their behalf, and printed his 
book in Rome, doth confess it ; only I shall relate 
some certain circumstances which have not yet 
been discovered, and I shall acqusdnt you with my 
own conjectures, which I confess are grounded 
upon probabilities and presumptions. And first I 
will begin (a longh). Upon the death of James the 
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Fifth of Scotland, that kingdom during the in 
fancy of Queen Mary was governed by the Lad; 
Mary of Lorraine^ a very mild, virtuous, and reli 
gious lady : and such are very remiss in their gc 
vernments. And now the lords of Scotland havinj 
great privileges did take much upon them, am 
did very much encroach upon the church, in th 
time of our King Edward the Sixth, whom Henr 
the Eighth would have had to have married th 
young Queen of Scotland, and for whom man 
of the Scottish nobility had engaged themselvc 
to promote the marriage. Yet the queen regen 
no doubt but by the advice of the great Duk 
of Guise her brothar, ^d rather affect to mate 
her with France; and so for securing of her pei 
son she was conveyed into France, and her moth< 
continued her regency. Not long after Kin 
Edward the Sixth cUes, and then Queen Mar 
here in England succeeding, there was an alten 
tion of religion, and a hot persecution againi 
those ministers who would not conform to tl 
Church of Rome ; — ^here they began to fly, son 
into Germany, some into Geneva, and some ih< 
Scotland ; and many of the Scottish lords by the 
preaching did much incline to the protestant lel 
gion. Queen Mary here in England lived m 
long ; then succeeded Queen Elizabeth, who t! 
first thing she attempted was the change of rd 
gion, which she cUd with very great ease and fac 
lity ; first, because there were great wars at th 
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time between France and Spain, and the queen 
had privately made her peace with France ; then, 
that divers great princes were suitors unto her, as 
Philip the Second of Spain, her brother-in-law ; 
and he not prevailing, did recommend Charles, a 
younger son to Ferdinand the emperor, as the 
house of Austria hath ever been most fortunate in 
their matches ; and in hope and expectation there^ 
of the emperor did many very great good offices 
unto the queen. So that neither within her king- 
dom, nor without her kingdom, did she find any 
opposition ; and the rather because she cUd inform 
foreign princes that she made no alteration in re- 
ligion, but only changed ^e language from Latin 
into English for the better understanding of her 
people. Now it fell out very happily for the 
queen that the French king Henry the Second 
died ; and Francis the Second, who had married 
the Queen of Scots, succeeded ; who being very 
young, was much governed by the Duke of Guise, 
his wife's uncle, who had done very good ser- 
vice and was of the house of Lorraine. This the 
princes of the blood took ill, and to them did 
adhere those of the protestant religion ; and here 
began the civil wars of France, so that France 
was utterly disenabled to assist the Scottish go^ 
v^mment. 

Now the Scots, seeing how easily the queen had 
changed her religion, desired her assistance in the 
like reformation. Hence the Scottish lords, de- 
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sirous to enrich themselves by the revenues of the 
church, having many zealous, or rather furious 
ministers, made a change of religion in despite of 

I ] the queen regent, who, after many vexations and 

troubles, died of very grief. And not long after 
died her son-in-law, the French king, Francis the 
Second. 

j '] Queen Mary, the Scots* queen, now being a 

widow, had some offers of great marriages; but 
she, considering the miserable conation of hei 
own inheritance, out of her duty to her father and 
her ancestors, thought fit, laying all things aside 
in her own person as she was a lady of very greal 
courage, to go and settle her inheritance and to 
reduce Scotland into some form of government, 
for now all things were out of order ; and therein 
she had the greater hope to prevail, in regard oi 
the great dower which she had out of Frances 
and the power of her friends and kindred there 
But coming into Scotland she found it as mudi 
as she could do to have the exerdse of her own 
religion ; and so she was content, being enforced tc 
tolerate those ministers and others who gave ba 
many affronts. And now, being in the prime d 
her age, she intended marriage, and sent to Queen 
Elizabeth to recommend a husband unto her ; and 
Queen Elizabeth did recommend one whom du 
did not affect. Then did Matthew Earl of Lennoi 
and Henry Lord Damley procure leave troa 
Queen Elizabeth to go into Scotland, there to daia 
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their inheritance, whereof part was detained from 
them. No sooner did Queen Mary see the Lord 
Damley but she instantly fell in love with him ; 
and the rather because, next after her own title, 
his title was next to the crown of England. He 
was a very comely handsome gentleman, but had 
no head-piece, and therefore was very apt to be 
abused.* But the queen having a dispensation 
from the Pope, in regard of nearness of blood, mar- 
ried him. This Queen Elizabeth took very ill, 
and committed his mother to prison; and by 
the means of Murray and Morton she set a great 
difference between them.f The queen did con- 

^ This is noticed by Cecil in a letter to Sir Thomat Smith, 
1st Sept. 1565. He says, ** The Queen of Scots hath much lest 
number of hearts than subjects ; but you know the inequality of 
the match, and therefore the event is uncertain. The young 
king is so insolent, as his father is weary of his government and 
is departed from the courL" — Ellis's Illustrations, ii. 503, Se- 
cond Series. 

t Elizabeth repented of the leave which she had g^ranted to 
Damley of repairing to the Scottish court, especially when she 
heard that Mary intended to marry him; for Mary's right of 
succession appeared thus to be strengthened by this alliance. 
Elizabeth failed not therefore, in conjunction with Mary's half 
brother, the Earl of Murray, to raise a strenuous opposition to 
the match. How much she was concerned at it we learn by an 
anecdote of De Foys. The ambassador found her playing at 
chess, and said, profiting by the opportunity, *' This game is an 
image of the words and deeds of men. If, for example, we lose a 
pawn, it seems but a small matter : nevertheless, the loss often 
draws after it that of the whole of the game." The queen re* 
plied, ** I understand you : Darnley is but a pawn, but may 
well checkmate me if I do not take care." Saying these words, 
she left off playing. — V. Raumer's Hist, of XVL Cent &c. ii. 93. 
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sider that she was an absolute queen ; that she \vm 
the Dowager of France; that for the Lord Damley, 
he had not wherewithal to subsist but only by 
her allowance : she knew the weakness of his judg- 
ment, and who put those thoughts into him^ that, 
being a husband, he should govern his wife* and 
take upon him the government of the kingdom. 
This bred very ill blood ; whilst some observing 
the great difference between them, the Liord 
Darnley was murdered, and by the nobility of the 
kingdom Earl BothweU was acquitted of the 
murder and recommended to her for a husband; 
who did marry her ; and a while after, the nobles 
rose up against them, put Bothwell to flight, and 
imprisoned the queen, and did enforce her to re- 
sign up her kingdom to her young son, about a 
year old, that under him they might have the 

* Darnley's imperiousness is shown by his treatment of Riizio^ 
whom he suspected of using hb influence with Mary to prevent 
her making greater concessions to him of power and authority^— 
See Von Raumer's Hist of the XVI. Cent dec. il 97. His head- 
strong, quicky and violent temper is still more minutely and justly 
described in a letter from Thomas Randolph to the &url of 
Leicester, in which he gives an account of the Queen's marriage 
with Darnley. 

** They were married/ he says, ** with all the solemnities of 
the papish time, saving that he heard not the mass. His speech 
and talk argueth his mind, and yet would he fain seem to the ' 
world that he were of some religion. Bis words io M Men agahui 
whom he conceiveth axy displeasure, how unjusi soeter ii be, be sa 
proud and •pitefuU that rather he seemetha monarch of At woridp 
than he thai not long since we have seen and known the Lord 
Darnley. He lacketh now of many that have little will to give it 
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whole government. Tlie queen being imprisoned^ 
made some shift to escape; and then was she driven 
out of her kingdom, and flying by sea, she came 
into a harbour in England, and so became Queen 
Elizabeth's prisoner. 

Now about this time Pius Quintus became 
pope, a man whom those of his church do won- 
derfully commend for his zeal, for his piety, for 
hb courage : and certainly the victory at Lepanto, 
under God, may be much ascribed unto him. And 
some wiU not stick to say that he had a vision to 
assure him of good success. There Don John of 
Austria was admiral, who did utterly defeat all 
the Turkish navy ; and if the Christian princes had 
then joined together, they might have kepi the 
Turk from sending out one ship. This Pius, 
considering what advantage the queen made, and 

him ; and some there are that do give it, that think him little 
worthy of it. All honor that may he attributed unto any man hy 
a wifSf he hath it vholly and fully ; all praise that may he spoken 
of him he lacketk not from herself; all dignities that she can endow 
him with are all ready given and granted. No man pleasetk her thai 
cantenteth not him. And what may I say more? She hath 
given even unto him her whole will to be ruled and glided as 
himself liketh. She can as much prevail with him in any thing 
that his against is will as your lordship may with me, to 
persuade that I should hang myself. 

''This last dignity, out of hand to have him proclaimed king, 
she would have had it deferred until it were agreed by parlia* 
nient, or had been himself of t wen ty-one years of age, that things 
done in his name mights have the better authority* ffe wonUd 
in no ease have it deferred one day^ and either then or never/* 
Ellis, ii. 203. 
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to what a miserable estate she had drawn France^ 
Scotland, and even Holland, then b^an, — he 
would not be dissuaded by any man, but did re« 
solve to use the ordinary means, — and sent out an 
excommunication against Queen Elizabeth, and 
contrived a very cunning plot for executing of 
that sentence, which though it took not effect by 
reason the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland rose in the northern rebelUon before 
their time and so were instantly supprest, yet 
truly it was very probably and very wisely con* 
trived. 

This excommunication taking no eflfect, Pius 
Quintus a little after died. Then succeeded Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth, a man who is wonderfully 
commended for his compassion and piety, for he 
built several colleges in Rome for every nation. 
This man taking the Queen of Scots* case into 
consideration, did not only write very comfortable 
letters unto her, but took a spedal car^ and, as 
they say, gave pensions and allowance of moneys 
to preserve the person of the young King of 
Scots, least the factious men might take some 
occasion to make him away, that so others might 
succeed in that crown. He gave indeed good 
sums ; but some will not stick to say that he was 
cozened as giving pensions to those who did little 
deserve them.^ 

^ He supplied the Earl of WestmorelaDd and his party witk 
money. See Murdin*s StaU Papers, 125. WUliam Barker, who 
was one of the Duke of Norfolk's agents in his communicatioQS 
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After Gregory the Thirteenth succeeded Sixtus 
QuintuSy of whom it is said, that no prince in the 
world did better know what belonged to govern- 
ment than he. The other popes built churches^ 
colleges, monasteries, conduits, and the like; biit 
he said he would leave full coffers behind him to 
his successors, whereby they should be able to 
make their part good against their proudest ene* 
mies.^ He ran a clean contrary course to his pre. 

with the Queen of Scots, affirms that about the same time the 
Pope sent letters to the Queen of Scots with some ** comfortable 
sentences that she should not distrust ; but that he would so 
proride for her as she should hare cause to thank him, and that 
he would embrace her, and all them that took her part, sscail 
gaUina puttoi ivo$i and that he did dispense with all them that 
would rebel against the Queen of England, and take them as 
JilioB eecUiut. From his nuntio there were letters also of the 
g;ood disposition of the Pope to help the Queen of Scots ; and that 
any time she could make a party here in England, he would be- 
stow 100,000 crowns, beside any other aid and help that he 
could procure ; and in the mean time, that he had g^ven order 
with his well-beloved factor Ridolphi to relieve such noblemen 
and genUemen as had already begun the matter, that they might 
be maintained honourably till time might serve to restore them 
home again, which he hoped would be shortly, unless the war of 
the Turks did let it for a time." — Murdin, 126. 

* These remarks upon the money-loving spirit of Sixtus V* 
are exacUy in keeping with the reports of Cardinal Joyeuse, 
who about 15S7 was agent for Henry III. at Rome. After 
detailing a conversation which the pope had held with him re- 
* specting the means which the pontiflf had used for bringing 
the unruly Italians into subjection, and the necessity in these 
matters for money and severity, the cardinal observes, that in 
respect of the second point, the acquisition of treasure, the pope 
pointed out to him how important it was for a prince to be well 
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decessors, saying whatsoever was done for chil* 
dreu it was forgotten. But he gave a very great 
helping hand and encouragement to the Armada 
in 88; and that failing, he died a little after: 
only he lived to hear of the death of the French 
king, Henry the Third, who had murdered* the 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine ; and 
God had justly requited liim^f 

provided with money* ''The pope,** said Sixtus, ''in com* 
parisoD with the Kiogof France, must seem like a fly to an ele* 
phant ; yet have I in a short space of time collected much money, 
and shall soon lay by a deal more*** On one occasion, the am- 
bassador having applied to him for money on behalf of his mat- 
ter, and supporting this application on the plea of necessity,— 
** Necessity !** interrupted Sixtus ; ** why, how has he fallen 
into this necessity ? Why has he not laid by money t A primce 
'without tnonty is nothing^ — ^The French ambassador, the Mar- 
quis Pisani, writes to Henry III. : '' Sixtus will do us no mis- 
chief, in as far as it may require expence to do it. Notwith- 
standing an intermittent fever, he will not keep his bed, consults 
no physician, scoffs at their ignorance, labours without ceasing, 
and will not lose an hour ; all for the sake of having affairs in 
the best possible state for his successor. To ask money of this 
pope was looked upon at Rome as the worst of all heresies.''— 
See v. Raumer's Illustrations of History, i. 289. 

* Henry caused the Duke of Guise to be stabbed unawares 
within the court-walls, and presently after his brother, the car- 
dinal, to be strangled, in 15S0. The same year he was himsdf 
murdered by James Clement, a monk. Doubtless Henry was 
justified in thus punishing the treachery of the Guises, though 
not perhaps in the manner in which he inflicted that puni^- 
ment 

t Sixtus V. died on the 27th August 1590, from a tertiary 
fever, the effects of which were heightened by excitement pio* 
duced in consequence of some conversation he had held mith 

VOL. I. O 
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. After Sixtus Quintus succeeded Clemens Oc- 
tavus, a roan accor^ng to his name, who was 
rouch given to mercy and compassion.* Now to 
him IQng James did make suit to favour his 

the Spanish ambassador, which ended in the pope telling the 
ambaMador, that Philip was a Catholic only in name, and de- 
served to be put under a ban for his insults to the papal chair* 
The Tiolence of the fever was increased by his refusing to obey 
the prescriptions of his physicians, or to abstain from wine and 
fruit during the great heat of the summer; 

^ Sir H* Wotton has given an amusing description of the 
personal appearance and habits of this pontiffl ** Clement the 
Eighth of that name," he says, ** and third Pope of Florence^ 
is a man of scant reasonable stature, rather pale of complexion 
than otherwise, gross of body, of countenance apt enough to 
authority, and hath indeed the greatest presence among the 
cardinals, except Montelhero and Cajitan, which some account 
one of his helps to the seat. His years, fifty-five, he bears wdlt 
though his spirits have been somewhat weakened with the goat; 
yet some say that he feigpas that disease, being very accommoda^ 
ble to excuse a coming forth now and then, where the occanon 
requires ; as hath been noted in other popes, and in him once 
since the coronation. The colour of his face was, as all gene- 
rally agree, more fresh during the time of his cardinalship than 
since ; and certain speculative wits that search out the causes of 
things have found, that upon a pasquinade being set forth against 
him in the form of a prophecy, wherein stood express the 28th 
of March for the day of his death, he fell into trouble of mind, 
which is taken to have wrought that effect in his body; a report 
truly, though mixed with envy, yet not wholly without ground, 
as hath appeared by the sensible alteration of his countenance 
since April began ; and upon the expiring of that day in March 
he is said to have used unto Diego del Campo very cheerful 
words at night concerning that prophecy* Superstition never 
impaired the complexion of St. Peter, though it have a stroke in 
his successor." 
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title to the crown of England ; which, as King 
James cloth relate in his book, TripUci nodo triplex 
cuncus, the pope did promise to do. But then, 
as Bellarmine says, there was another promise 
from the king, that he would favour Catholics ; 
and further, that the king should add that he 
would at this instant time more favour them, 
were it not that the English would take it ill, and 
it would much hinder him in his succession ; and 
withall, that his own subjects in Scotland were 
so violent against Catholics, that he, being poor, 
durst not offend them. Whereupon the pope 
replied, that if it were for want of means, he 
would exhaust all the treasures of the church 
and seU the plate to supply him. 

Here notice was taken that the king made 
means to the pope. I have seen a pamphlet 
written some years before his coming into Eng- 
land : the title of it was — Look to the Back Door : 
and therein he is deeply charged. Lipsius like- 
wise in his epistles doth a little touch upon his art 
of dissembling ; and I verily believe that the fear 
of having this cUscovered to Queen Elizabeth did 
occasion Mr. James Hudson, his agent, who told 
me the tale, to make offer unto Queen Eliza* 
beth*s secretary,^ that if he did desire to have 

• Some notice of this ocean in the secret correspondeDce of 
James and CeciL Northampton, in a letter to the king, hints 
in his obscure manner at some persons who in ^ thb anlnckj 
instant put into the head of Queen Elizabeth, that lindsaj was 

o£ 
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intelligence out of the pope's bedchamber^ or the 
King of Spairi^s bedchamber^ that he was able to 
recommend several men unto him^ who should do 
him very good and faithful service in that kind ; 
fearing, as I suppose, that the secretary should 
otherwise discover his correspondency, which 
hereby he might conceive was only held for pre- 
vention of mischief. The secretary thanked him 
very kindly, but withall told him that he was 
sufficiently provided of intelligencers, both there 
and in all other courts. 

Hereunto we may add the coming forth .of 
some books ; as Parsons the Jesuit doth confess, 
knowing the king to be fearful, they put jea- 
lousies into him: as namely. Dolman/ who set 

now returning into Scotland from Rome, with great promises 
of allowance towards the maintaining of a g^ard (for James% 
and other sweet hints of encouragement, drawing their dis- 
covery out of the archduke's court, where they nourished a 
certain muddy spring of intelligence." — Gorresp. of James and 
Cecil, p. 61. Lindsay's mission to Rome is again alluded to 
in Villeroi's letters. — See V. Raumer's Hist, of the XVI. Cent. 
&c. iL 21S. 

* Alban Dolman, a priest of great credit among the Roman 
Catholics. Charles Paget, in a letter to the Queen of Scots, 
in which he advises her to consult with Mr. Dolman, ** whose 
credit is so universally good by reason of his function in many 
shires," gives the following account of his person and appear- 
ance : — " This good priest hath lived in England this fifteen 
years, and so thereby hath great acquaintance and love of many. 
He is of comely personage, and when he is attired like a gen- 
tleman of good calling, as commonly he goeth, one would es-' 
teem him a justice of peace. He is not a seminary priest, and 
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forth Ihe uncertain titles of the Kings of Eng« 
land ; as namely, from the Conquest, that Rtifus 
and Henry the First should exclude their eldest 
brother Robert Curtoys ; that King Stephen 
should exclude Maud the empress ; that Kii^g 
John should exclude Jeffrey ; his eldest brother 
and his issue. That Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second should be both deposed. 
That the House of Lancaster should exclude the 
House of York for three generations. That 
Richard the Third should dispossess the children 
of Edward the Fourth, and of the Duke of 
Clarence. That Henry the Seventh should have 
little or no title, for he would not hold the crown 
in the right of his wife. That Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth, both of them, could not have 
a good title; and for Queen Elizabeth something 
doth yet appear under King Henry the Eighth's 
own handwriting in the Vatican library at Rome, 
which a little concerns Queen Elizabeth. And 
for that foul aspersion, which many conceive to 
have been Saunders his own fiction.^ certain it is 

therefore our laws are not so sharp against him, and thereby 
he shall be better able to do you service.**— Murdin. p. 4SS. 
His name is better known by Father Parsons having adopted it, 
and prefixed it to some of his most notorious productions ; pro- 
bably on account of Dolman's credit and influence, and not. as 
some writers have thought, from a wish to injure Dolmaiu' ' 

* Respecting the connexion of Henry with the lady of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, and Elizabeth's illegitimacy. De Schism, p. 14 ; 
1588. The report has been thoroughly sifted by Bumel, Hist, 
of Ref. I. ii. p. 418. 
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be had it from Judge Rastal, one of the judges 
of the Common Fleas ; and he was the author of . 
the report* for anything that appears to the con- 
trary. And to these they did add sometimes the 
law Salique^ some other old laws of England^ and 
how far the impeachment and execution of the 
Queen of Scots might disparage that title. These 
things were only thought upon to strike fear and 
jealousy into King James, whereby he might seek 
unto Catholic princes, and so engage himself to 
favour Catholics. And certainly they had very 
great promises from him.* 

Towards the latter end of Queen Elizabeth 
there was a great meeting of the lords in the Star 
Chamber; and there they did take upon them 
unanimously to declare, that they were wholly 
bent for the religion now settled in England^ 
against popery and all other sects whatsoever. It 
should seem that in the queen's declining old age 
some were a little wavering in religion ; and as the 
laws were very strict against recusants, so the 
judges did not spare to put them in execution. 
The powerful faction in parliament was wholly 
against recusants ; and always the first bill that was 
proposed was either against papists or the church, 
or for the keeping of the Sabbath, only to feel 
men*s pulses to see how they stood affected. 

The common people did hate them above mea- 

* See the lettec of Watson^ the seminary priest, ia the second 
volume. 
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sure ; for thejr must have ever an object to their 
hate. Heretofore the Welsh, the Scots, or the 
Spaniard, and the French upon occasion ; but now 
in these later times only the papists. This the 
king knew full well ; and now that he was quiedjr 
and peaceably proclaimed, he had been but few 
days on his journey towards London, when he 
received a letter from the French king Henry the 
Fourth, wishing him and advising him to take 
heed how he did favour the catholics, for that they 
were all of the Spanish faction. Thus King James^ 
having encouragement both from his own subjects, 
and from the French king, whom he did esteem 
above dl others, he cUd resolvef to run a course 
against the papists ; and to that end, when some 
times for joy of his coming, upon his entrance to 
the crown, as the manner is, he did set prisoner& 
at liberty, for some offences give pardon, yet still 
the papists were excluded, and they were to receive 
no benefit* Then at his discourses at table usu^ 
ally he did express much hatred to them. Some of 
them had suffered much in hb mothei^s caus^ yet 
was there no notice taken of them. 

The papists, finding this, bethought themselves 
what course to take, and knowing many ambas- 
sadors would come from foreign princes not only 
to congratulate, but to renew leagues and to con- 
clude peace, and therein to involve such as were 

* See this confirmed m Watsop'i very eurioat letter, printed 
in the second Yolume. 
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their friends and confederates, they thought there 
could not be a greater bond than religion ; and 
therefore, though they were not involved in the 
league, yet some favour might be requested and 
procured in their behalf. And as I doubt not 
but catholics made their means to several princes^ 
so it is certain that Thomas Winter, a most able^ 
understanding gentleman, did solicit the King of 
Spain; where no doubt but he had very good 
usage and entertainment, and much compassiaD 
shewed, and a great desire to help them, insomuch 
as some have thought that the Spaniard did as 
much desire to relieve them as to procure peace for 
themselves ; but, fearing lest two businesses bdng 
undertaken at once, they might one hinder the 
other, and haply both might fail, therefore be 
thought it fit first to treat for his own peace; 
which being agreed upon and concluded, he might 
be the better able to become a spokesman for 
catholics.* So then Thomas Winter was assured 
of their loves, even from all sorts of men both 

* The government had its eye upon these men at a time con- 
siderably prior to the breaking forth of the Gunpowder PloL 
They were suspected of hatching some conspiracy at the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. Thus Camden, writing to Sir Robert Cotton 
upon that occasion, informs him that the council had thought fit 
*' to commit some gentlemen hunger-starved for innovationt, as 
Sir Edm. Bainham, Catesby» Tresham, two Wrights^ &c. and af- 
terward the Count Arundel of Wardour to a gentleman's honse^ 
for speeches used by the aforesaid turbulent spirits as concern- 
ing him, or for that he made lately some proviMon of annour.'^-i- 
Ellis, iii. 17X, Second Series. 
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clergy and laity, and did verily believe that they 
would not be wanting to further catholics if there 
were any hope or possibility to prevail. 

For the French, they did no way interpose for 
them ; and it is conceived by some that there are 
no greater enemies in the world to the Church 
of Rome than the French politics. And it is 
thought that if favour were to be shewed to the 
catholics, they would hinder it, because they ad- 
mit of religion no farther but as it stands with 
the greatness and advantage of their state. So 
they desire to nourish the opposition to Spain, 
which cannot be better effected than by the am- 
tinuance of the difference in religion. And he that 
shall consider the great disorders in their religious 
houses and foundations, shall find a great want of 
zeal and devotion in them : whereas the Spaniards 
having many territories, some in the East Indies, 
some in the West, and in every part of the world, 
so that he can say what no prince can say but him- 
self, Sol mihi semper lucet ; — every hour in the day 
is high noon with him in one part of his do- 
minions or other. Thus, having siich scattered 
provinces as he hath, the dependence of them 
upon the Church of Rome for point of religion b 
' • a far greater tie and obligation to keep them in 

peace and subjection under the Spanish govern- 
ment than are the laws and power of the sword. 
So that, if he should be a little wavering in his re- 
ligion, certainly his many several provinces would 
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shiver and scatter in pieces. And therefore the 
name of Catholic was not first given to Ferdinand^ 
as they say, (and yet that was before Philip of 
Austria had matched with Ferdinand's dangii* 
ter,) but they would seem to produce records 
wherein the name of Catholic was conferred upon 
the Kings of Castile nine hundred years before 
that time* 

Another great obUgation whereby the English 
catholics did so much adhere to the Spaniard 
waSp because upon the change of reUgion by 
Queen Efizabeth, Philip the Second, Queen Mary's 
husband, had been very kind, and gave enter« 
tainment and pensions to some who had fled for 
religion ; and a while after the untimdy death of 
Henry the Second, the French king; France was 
in a combustion, and by several fits and degrees 
still began new wars, which did so much impove- 
rish them, that they were hardly able to subsist 
themselves, much less to relieve others ; so that 
in effect our papists were little beholden to them. 
Now, Cardinal Allen, con^dering that if there 
were not English seminaries abroad, then in 
effect the catholic religion would utteily fail in 
England for want of priests, therefore by his en- 
deavours seminaries were erected, not only at 
Home, but in Douay within the King of Spdn*s 
dominions, who did likewise give them a penaon, 
which was sometimes well paid, and sometimes 
not 
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Qiieen Elizabeth aiding and supporting the 
Hollanders against the Spaniard, a great cause of ' 
her complaint was, that the Spaniard gave har* 
hour to those whom she conceived to be her pro- 
fessed enemies, and were ever practising against 
her state ; and being in that nearness, they might 
be the more prejudicial unto her. Whereupon 
the Spaniard, desiring to give aU possible content, 
caused those English priests and students to 
depart from Douay ; who immediately removed 
to Rheims, the archbishopric there belonging 
to the House of Lorraine, which was ever totally 
catholic. But the Spaniard, perceiving that 
although he had gratified the queen in this, yet 
she held on her courses against him and had some 
other design, awhile after he permitted those 
priests to return again to Douay ; and there they 
have ever since continued. So in regard of that 
protection and many other favours done by the 
Spaniard, the catholics did ever observe him« 

Hereunto you may add the carriage and dispo^ 
sition of King James : truly I did never know 
any man of so great an apprehension, of so great 
love and affection, — a man so truly just, so free 
from all cruelty and pride, such a lover of the 
church, and one that had done so much, good tat' 
the church. In effect, all the bishoprics in Ireland 
and Scotland were erected and endowed by him ; 
whereof one bishopric in Ireland, as I have heaid, 
namely, Clogher, doth exceed any one bishopric 
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in England. And as I have spoken this in his 
commendation, so, on the other side, I must needs 
blame him, that he was a man wonderfully pas- 
sionate, much giveii to swearing, and he was not 
so careful of his carriage as he might be. I heard 
a very wise man take great exceptions against 
him, that the first year of his coming hither, when 
there was in London a greater plague than ever 
before had been, yet he took it not to heart, nor 
made such use of God's judgments as he should 
have done ; for he never neglected one day's hunt- 
ing, and in his words he sometimes gave great 
offence both in respect of God and man.* I for- 
bear to instance in them : yet, to excuse them a 
little, this was for the instant and in hot blood ; 
for if you would give him but a little respite he 
was as patient as any man, and could as well mo- 
derate his passion. . 

Mr. James Hudson coming with the Scottish 
ambassador to take his leave of King James, 
when he was sent upoii the embassy to Queen 
Elizabeth, they demanded of the king what fur- 
ther directions he would be pleased to give them, 
seeing they were sent to so wise a prince and so 
wise a council as any were in Christendom, and a 
prince that was so generally beloved of her people. 
The king answered them, that he had nothing, 

* '* In commoQ speaking, as in his hunting» he stood not on 
the cleanest but nearest way. He would never go about to 
make any expressions.** Fuller's Ch. Hist x. p. 114. 
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but only to hold good correspondency^ and tc 
make the best preparation they could^ that he 
might quietly succeed after the queen's time ; bul 
if any one should offer his service during the 
queen's life, that they should utterly refuse it; 
and if there were any danger, they should deted 
him. This Mn Hudson did acquaint the queer 
withall : as he said, at the hearing of it» the ver} 
tears were in her eyes, and she turned her baclc 
to wipe her eyes. It should seem the queen then 
liad some fear and jealousy lest the king gave 
some encouragement to the rebellion in Ireland 
by Tyrone ; whereas in truth the king therein did 
carry himself like a wise and a just king : he did 
no way assist the rebels, but as a looker-on he die 
not suppress them, but was content with thei 
rebellion. For thereby all the soldiers, who i\ 
they had stayed in England might have beei 

[ mutinous and tumultuous upoii the death oj 

the queen, had their employment in anothei 

I country. And this I know to be true ; for I hac 

^ j it from the messenger himself that upon thi 

great victory which Tyrone had at Blackwatet 
•^ ^ where Sir Henry Bagnall* was killed, he sent i 

messenger to the King of Scots, who coming b 

, Edinborough, found some means to let the kin| 

} know that there was such a messenger there fion 

* He wasTyrone'sbiUerest adversary* The victory at Black 
I water was gained in 159B, and was the greatest overthrow en 

J J sustained by the English in that country. 
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Tyrone. The king would give him no audience 
there, but wished him to be such a day in such a 
place, where the king would be huntings* and there 
he would speak with him very privately, that no 
notice might be taken thereof. At the place and 
time appointed, the messenger spoke with the 
king, and delivered his message, which was to thb 
effect : that if the king would supply him with 
some provbions, he would instantly proclaim him 
King of Ireland, and set the crown upon his head ; 
together with some other compliments concerning 
his own title and the blessed memory of hb mo- 
ther. The king thanked him for his love, and 
told him, that if he would be pleased to lay down 
arms he would use the best means he could that 
he might have good conditions upon his submis- 
sion, but for the crown of Ireland he did hope to 
come to it upon a better title than by rebellion, 
upon his own just right and title of succession, 
and by inheritance.* 

This messenger had afterwards occasion to speak 
with King James after his coming to England, 

* It ig stated in a MS. of Spotswood's History, that it was 
expected that in the parliameDt held in ISO], some motion 
would be made touchiDg a successor to the queen. But when 
nothing was done to that eiTect, many private suggestions were 
Aiade to James, to send an embassy upon that especial business, 
with assurance from persons of good credit, that if the qneen 
refused the request, his cause should be backed by an army of 
60,000 men. They further offered to send all their subscriptions 
in a book before he should employ any in that commission. To 
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and the king, looking upon him, asked him whe- 
ther he had never spoken with him before. " Ye^* 
quoth the messenger, ''upon such an occasion.'* 
Then said the king, " How hast thou lived ever 
since ?** as if the king would have put him upon 
some suit to reward his good service in bringing 
that message ; so bountiful was this good king 
and so desirous to do good to all men. 

Some have reported for the honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, that Tyrone was suppressed and the 
peace absolutely concluded in her time; which 
truly was otherwise, for Tyrone knew hb case to 
be desperate and that there was no pardon to be 
expected from the queen. But when he heard that 
the queen was sick, and very dangerously sick, 
then he began to treat with the deputy, the Lord 
Mountjoy ; and when he heard that she was dead 
and King James was proclaimed, then he came in, 
and was present at the king's proclamation, and 
came up to London in the company of the Lord 
Mountjoy to be presented to the king^^ where 
he staid for a time and afterwards was 



to his own home ; but finding King James to be 

thU proposal Jaroei answered, that he did not intend to stir up 
a rebeHion in England against the queen, but would patiently 
wait God's own good time, who» he doubted not, woidd bring 
him to the peaceable enjoyment of his right. — See the passage 
quoted at length by Dalrymple, in Cecirs Secret Correspondence^ 
p. 43. — James was not such a fool as many would lepreient 
him to be. 
* Balfour, L 414. 
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very averse to the papists, and doubting whether, 
upon fears* and jealousies he might not be sup- 
pressed and so fall into new troubles, he departed 
Ireland and fled to Home, and there lived at the 
pope*s charge, and so died. 

Here there was a general report throughout the 
whole kingdom what a good king he was, that 
he was the king of poor men, and would hear any. 
man in a just cause : and truly his books which 
were then extant did argue great abilities in him. 
Then, for the queen, she was ever hard of access, 
and grew to be very covetous in her old days : so 
that whatsoever she undertook, she did it to the 
halves only, to save charge ;f that suits were very 

* Not a causeless fear, certainly. For according to Sir James 
Balfoufy he had again been practising his old tricks, attempting 
to bring over the Spaniards into Ireland. On the 16th of No- 
vember 1607, according to the same writer, a proclamation was 
issued concerning the sudden flight of the Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel, who had fled from Ireland into Spain in the preceding 
month. It set forth their practices to extirpate the English 
from Ireland, and how the Earl of Tyrone had been soliciting 
foreign princes to attempt its conquest — Balfour, ii. 2S. 

\ Her penuriousness is described in no measured terms by 
Lord Henry Howard, in his letter to Mr. Bruce, in Cecil's Secret 
Correspondence, p. 78. 

In the previous part of his narrative our author has alluded 
to the growing unpopularity of Elizabeth, which was probably 
occasioned by her great parsimony, and still more, by the in* 
trigues of her courtiers, especially such of them as were anx- 
ious to ruin Cecil in the esteem of his mistress. Powerful 
as was the influence which Cecil possessed over her, so mnch 
as to gain for him the title of. King of the English Court, be 
did not escape without many a rub and severe check from the 
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hardly gotten, and in effect more spent in expec- 
tation and attendance than the suit could any way 
countervail ; that the court was very much neg- 
lected, and in effect the people were very generally 
weary of an old woman*s government. And thb 
no doubt might be some cause of the Queen's me- 
lancholy, and that she should break out into such 
words as these : '• They have yoked my neck,-^ 
I can do nothing, — I have not one man in whom 
I can repose trust: I am a miserable forlom 

Queen, whose suspicions were roused, and whose temper, 
soured by years, was easily provoked. Henry Howard, in a 
letter to Edw. Bruce, has detailed a conversation which hap- 
pened between Cecil and the Queen about 1C02, which vividly 
describes the tact of the prime minister in parrying these sudden 
bursts of displeasure* <' After I had folded up this letter," says 
Lord Henry Howard, " I was sent for by Cecil, and with him had 
long discourse of a sharp encounter beween his sovereign and 
him about the poverty of the state, the continuance of charge, 
the discontentment of all sorts of people, and impossibility to 
go through at this charge which her affairs put her to. The 
passion was strong, the smart very sensible, and the reasons 
more pregnant than her manner is to produce of ordinary; 
which made me assure myself, that they which inspire her tdie 
more pain, than they were wont, to study their own politics. 
They have made her feel the vast burthen of her expense ; they 
have made her see the short measures of her supplies ; they 
have put her in fear of all kinds of distress, that want in the 
subject and excess of charges to the state is like to bring her 
to. They have sought to make those suspected that persnade 
the war,' and those either negligent or corrupt that conduct the 
war; putting a firm conceit, and not improbable, as it is set oat 
in colours, that the Irish war, being the chiefest drain of her 
consumption, is fortified and fed for other men's particulaiii 
No man could answer more judiciously and honestly than Cecil 
VOL. I. H 
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woman."* But after a few years^ when we had ex- 
perience of the Scottish government^ then in dis- 
paragement of the Scots, and in hate and detesta- 
tion of them, the Queen did seem to revive ; then 
was her memory much magnified, — such ringing 
of bells, such public joy and sermons in commemo- 
ration of her, the picture of her tomb painted in 
many churches, and in effect more solemnity and 
joy in memory of her coronation than was for the 
coming in of King James. 

to every point, tempering her fears, improving causes of hope, 
excusing persons in employment, and abating passiom^-^ecirs 
Secret Correspondence. 

There can be no question but that the Irish war had great 
effect upon the Queen*s spirits, and in producing that mdancholy 
which was one cause of her death. All this, and the shrewd 
management of Cecil, the romantic gallantry and bravery of 
Montjoy, and the anxiety of the Queen, will be seen in their 
letters upon the subject of the Irish war, printed in the com- 
mencement of the Second Volume of this Work. 

* These expressions are imputed to her by Camden, whose 
account is supported by the statements of Bishop Goodman, and 
the Earl of Monmouth in his Memoirs, p. 1 72 ; whose narrative 
of the Queen's sickness is familiar to most readers of English 
history.— See also the letters and notes in the Second Volume. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Eztravagance of the Scots in England. — Confinnation of Laws 
against Recusants. — Persecution of the Papists — Their de- 
termination.— Sir Robert Cecil's knowledge of the btended 
treason. — The traitors — Percy, Catesby, Tresham, Garget, 
Faux^ — Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot — ^Fate of some of 
the traitors. — Apprehension, confession and executioQ of. 
Garnet. — Necessity of auricular confession^ — ^Baldwyn, the 
Jesuit. — George Brooks. 

« 

I HAVE written the foregoing to show what 
motives might be both for the Gunpowder Flo^ 
as also for the plot of Lord Cobham; for now 
they began to waver in their opinion concerning 
King James, and. knowing the Scots to be veiy 
poor, and that what they had, they had from the 
English, and to live at such great expense and to 
carry themselves so highly^ surely the people were 
not well contented therewith. And now began 
a parliament wherein the King^ as they say, being 
no way provoked, but rather engaged unto them, 
as having obliged themselves to defend his title, 
having suffered very much in his mother^s causey 
having had those firm and large promises from his^ 
majesty, as they say it will appear at this time 
by a letter written to the pretended Earl of West-. 

h8 
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moreland, then serving in the Low Countries, the 
King did pass an act for confirmation of all those 
kws made against recusants, and tHat without 
limitation of time or any qualification. 

Here the papists bethought themselves that 
now their case was far worse than it was in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ; for then they did live in 
some hope that after the old woman*s life they 
might have some mitigation/ and even those who 
did then persecute them were a little more mode- 
rate, as being doubtful what times might succeed^ 
and fearing their own case ; but now that they saw 
the times settled, having no hope of better days, 
but expecting that the uttermost rigour of the 
law should .be executed, they became desperate ; 
finding that by the laws of the kingdom their own 
lives were not secured, and for the coming over of 
a priest into England it was no less than high 
treason. A gentlewoman was hanged only for 
relieving and harbouring a priest ; a citizen was 
hanged only for being reconciled to the Church 
of Rome : besides, the penal laws were such and so 
executed that they could not subsist; — what was 
usually sold in shops and openly bought, this the 
pursuivant would take away from them as being 
popish and superstitious. One knight did affirm 
that in one term he gave twenty nobles in re- 
wards to the doorkeeper of the attorney -general ; 
another did affirm, that his third part which re- 
mained unto him of his estate did hardly serve 
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for his expence in law to defend him from other 
oppressions; besides their children to be taken from 
home to be brought up in another religion. So 
they did every way conclude that their estate was 
desperate ; they could die but once, and their re- 
ligion was more precious unto them than their 
lives. They did further consider their misery, 
how they were debarred in any course of life to 
help themselves: they could not practise law^ 
they could not be citizens, they could have no 
office ; they could not breed up their sons — none 
did desire to match with them ; they had neither 
fit marriages for their daughters, nor nunneries 
to put them into, — for those few which are be- 
yond seas are not considerable in respect of the 
number of recusants, and none can be admitted 
into those without great sums of money, which 
they, being exhausted, could not supply. The 
Spiritual Court did not cease to molest them, to 
excommunicate them, then to imprison them; 
and thereby they were utterly disenabled to sue 
for their own. 

These, and many other their pretended griev-^ 
ances, did put that resolution into them as upon 
the first advantage either they would lose all^' 
or vindicate their religion and their liberty, ex-^ 
pecting that if they should be once up in arm» 
that then their bordering neighbours of the same 
religion would be ready to aid and assist them in 
their just defence— only they must have a heild 
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and a oonaidenible body, tbat they might not be 
instantfy tappressedt and tome counes wen 
thought upon that did amount to no lets than 
high treaion. * . 

The great statesman * had intelligence of all 
this; and because he would shew his'service to 
the states he would first contrive and then ^Us- 
cover a treascm ; and the more odious and hateful 
the treason were^ his service would be the greater 
and the more acceptable. And to them who have 
once gone so far as to commit treason, let what 
win be proposed unto them they cannot go back* 
ward, and in all hostile actions they do not tie 
themselves to any measure or stin^ but they fiiU 
to the extremity of evil rather than they will fiul 
in thdr dengns. 

Now I must describe the persons of some of 
those traitors. Percy was a kinsman to the Earl 
of Northumberland : the earl, being captain of 
the Pensioners, did make him one of the King^s 
Pensioners. It is certain that he was a very loose 
liver — that he had two wives, one in the south and 
another in the north. An honourable good lady 
said, she knew them both ; his wife in the soudi 
was so mean and poor tbat she was fain to teach 
school and bring up gentlewomen ; there are yejt 
some living that were her scholars. He living 
then with the Earl of Northumberland,! the house 

• Sir Robert Cecil - 

f James hat sometimes beea accased of bgratitnde towards 
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was not thought to be very reUgious. I remem- 
ber there was a report that one Hericke did use- 
to resort to the house, and that he was wont there 
to read lectures of atheUm ; so I conceive that 
Percy was not very religious. Then, for Catesby, 
it is very well known that he was a very cun- 
ning subtle man, exceedingly entangled in debts, 
and scarce able to subsist. This man took a house 
in Lambeth, and to this house all the barrels of 
powder were to be brought, that so by night they 
might be conveyed to Mn Percy's house,, who had 
taken a house from the keeper of the parliam^it, 
with an intent to undermine the parliament house ; 
but coming to a wall, and finding it very hard and 
difficult, and the gentlemen not accustomed to 
labour or to be pioneers, they fell to an easier 
course, to hire the coal-house under the parlia-* 
ment, and there to put in so much charcoal as 

NortbumberlaDd ; nor have Cecil and Northamptoa escaped the 
imputation of endeavouring to ruin him with the King* . At far 
as James is concerned the charge is unfounded ; Northumber* 
land's patriotism was as much to secure his own interests as to . 
promote the welfare of his sovereign. He was unquestionably 
involved in the intrigues of Cobham and Raleigh, previous to the 
accession of James; yet the King had not only forgiven Lim, 
but had made him, together with Montjoy and Southampton, one 
of his privy council. He lost his roastei^s favour not merely 
because one of his own relations, Percy, had been an active 
instrument in the Gunpowder Treason, but because Northum* 
berland himself was generally suspected of being privy to the 
plot, and of having received a letter, like the Lord Mounteagle^ 
giving him notice of it, which he |iad carefully suppressed. 
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would hide and cover the barrels of powder ; and 
yet they were so negligent as they did not throw 
in that earth which they digged out of the mine, 
but left it open that it might be seen ;— and I 
myself did see it 

To these I will annex Tresham, a man of a good 
estate^ and a strict catholic; and he it was that 
wrote the letter to my Lord Mounteagle, who 
lived then at Bethnall Green near Aldgate ; and 
this man was thought to be somewhat weak in 
judgment, and it is not unlike he might help 
out other men*s poverty and bear a great part of 
the charge; 

There was there Christopher Winter, a man, 
as I take it, of a good estate ; there was Thomas 
Winter, a very able understanding man. There 
was there Mr. Rookwood, a man of a competent 
estate but somewhat indebted, very ingenious, 
and a man exceedingly well beloved. And to 
conclude all, there was Henry Garnet, the pro- 
vincial Jesuit, a very learned man, and a very 
judicious, nice, understanding man. 

Now it is conceived that when as once they 
had entered into traitorous considerations and 
were guilty of treason, that Percy, who hired 
this house adjoining the parliament, did put them 
upon this particular plot ; and this is most certain ; 
I will name my author, who is beyond all excep* 
tion. Sir Francis Moore, who had been an ancient 
acquaintance to this Mr. Percy, for he had for- 
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merly solicited the Earl of Northumberland's suits; 
and had married his wife out of that house. Being 
the Lord Keeper Egerton*s favourite, and having 
some occasion of business with him at twelve of 
the clock at night, and going then homeward 
from York House to the Middle Temple at twoi 
several times he met Mr. Percy coming out of 
that great statesman's house, and wondered what 
his business should be there. But now the time 
came of acting this treason; and the plot was;; 
that Faux alone should be left in Westminster 
to act the deed, while all the rest should be in 
the country, and there, under colour of a grieat 
hunting, they should seize upon the person of 
the Lady Elizabeth, the king's eldest daughter. 
i Now before, Tresham in his letter to my Lord 

I Mounteagle did wish him to absent himself the 

first day of the parliament, for that God and man 
had resolved to take sudden vengeance, or to 
that e£Pect. 

This letter my Lord Mounteagle did instantly 
impart to the secretary; the Secretary did in- 
stantly acquaint the King and some of the coundl 
therewith : the King must have the honour to in- 
terpret it, that it was by gunpowder ; and the very 
night before the parliament began it was to be dis- 
covered, to make the matter the more odious and 
the deliverance more miraculou9. No less than 
the lord chamberlaiif must search for it and dis- 
I cover it, and Faux with his dark lantern' must 

i. 
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be apprehended. . This being discovered, while 
the rest of the traitors were in Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, they had seized upon some horses 
for war in Sir Fulke Greville's stable in^Warwick 
Castle ; but as soon as they heard that the treason 
was discovered and prevented in the parliament 
house, they desisted in their design, and all of 
them betook themselves to one house, where 
immediately they were beset; and while they 
were drying their gunpowder at the fire, a spark 
took some of it, whereby some of the company 
were blasted, which they did ascribe to the just 
judgment of (^od, that seeing they would have 
blown up others, they by God*s mercy escaped, 
and they themselves were punished in the same 
kind. 

Now here was a great oversight ; that whereas 
there was no possibility that the traitors could 
resist, nor any hope that they could escape, nei- 
ther did they kill any one man that did beset 
them, therefore a special charge should have been 
given that they should take the traitors alive, 
whereby that upon the rack they might discover 
the whole plot Now they that beset them were 
permitted to shoot, and did kill Percy and Catesby, 
the two principal contrivers of the plot, and none 
but they were killed ; and some will not stick to 
report, that the great statesman sending to appre- 
hend these traitors gave special charge and direc- 
tion for Percy and Catesby, " Let me never see 
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them alive ^ who it may be would have revealed 
some evil counsel given. As for Tresham, he fell 
very sick in the Tower; and Butler^^ the great 
physician of Cambridge^ coming to idsit him as his 
fashion was, he gave him a piece of very pure 
gold to be put in his mouth ; and upon the taking 
out of that gold, Butler said that he was poi- 
soned. For the keeper of the parliament hous^ 
who let out the lodgings to Percy, it is said that 
as soon as ever he heard of the news what Percy 
intended, he instantly fell into a fright and died ; 
so that it could not be certainly known who pro* 
cured him the house, or by whose means. 
Now the traitors impeached none others ; ye( 

* He was one of Uie most eminent physicans of his daj 
Some curious anecdotes respecting his odd humours and strangi 
cures are told in the new edition of Wood's Fast. L 92. a. ' 

According to Fuller, he was Fellow of Clare Hall in Caqi 

bridge when he became the JEsculapius of our age. He was th< 

first Englishman who applied chemistry to the study of medicioi 

with greater success than any of his predecessors. ** Hb ey< 

.J was excellent at the bstant discovery of a cadaverous face^ oi 

'^ : which he would not lavish any art: this made him at the fin 

L i sight of^ sick Prince Henry to get himself out of sight Know 

]| ing himself to be the prince of physicians, he would be ob 

served accordingly. Compliments would prevail nothbg wit! 

him, entreaties but little; surly threatenings would domncl 

and a witty jest do any thing.— He was a good benefactor t 

Clare Hall, and dying 1621, he was buried in the chancel c 

* '-' 3t. Mary's in Cambridge under a fair monument. Mr. Johi 

Combe, that expert apothecary, and his executor, b sine 
buried by him ; and if some eminent surgeon were interred o 
his other side, I would say that Physic lay here in state with it 
two pages attending it.**— Worthies, Suff. p. 67. 
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the state knowing where to find out Garnet, the 
provincial Jesuit, did apprehend him, and having 
nothing to lay to his charge, they put him into 
a chamber where they knew he would have a con- 
fessor. Nothing could be spoken there so softly 
but. others could hear it ; so that two overheard 
him making his confession, and acknowledging 
that in hearing the confession of others he had 
knowledge thereof, for which he was condemned 
and executed. It hath since appeared that divers 
priests in their letters to Rome did much compldin 
that they found Catholics very desperate, and that 
they could not persuade them to any obedience, 
but did much fear they intended mischief. 

For the Plot of the Gunpowder.it was not 
so strange and new as some will make it; for 
Bishop Fisher, in Henry the Eighth's time, 
after his cook had been lured to poison his por- 
ridge, whereby, as I take it, sixteen of his family 
were poisoned, and himself not eating porridge 
that day, escaped: afterwards there was a plot 
to blow him up in his study. So King James's 
father; the house were he was murdered was 
blown up with gunpowder. But the first plot 
that ever I heard of was this : — In Venice they 
have a custom, that if any man do find out a new 
invention or discover any danger, he shall be re- 
warded for it. Now it should seem the council 
house there hath certain shops below, and one of 
the citizens made this objection : what if a wicked 
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traitor, instead of bringing in barrels of oil should 
bring barrels of powder^ and while the senate 
were sitting should blow up the house ; how 
easy might a foreign enemy then overthrow the 
state? 

Now for Henry Garnet, the provindal jesuit» 
how far he was to be blamed herein, what he might 
advise, or how far he might counsel and further 
the treason, it did not appear by any examina- 
tion : all that was proved against him was, that 
he in his own confession, did confess that he had 
heard of the Powder Plot, of others, only in con- 
fession. Now here three questions are to be re- 
solved : First, whether there should be admitted 
any confession in the church ; secondly, concern- 
ing the seal of confession, how far forth it is to 
be kept, and wherein it may be broken. For con- 
fession itself, the Church of England b^^ the 
Common Prayer with a confession of sins ; it was 
indeed a general confession, because all the people 
were to join therein ; but in the vi^tation of the 
sick there is a particular confession, and upon the 
repentance of the patient there follows the abso- 
lution of the priest. So that I conclude^ that con- 
fession is an e£Pect of repentance, commanded in 
scripture, *' Confess your dns one to anoiherp" 
necessary to every member of a church; foi 
thereby we imply that we are of the mystica] 
body of Christ; and that one member recdvei 
benefit from another, as the eye to direct the feet^ 
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and the feet to support the eye; and lastly, to^ 
admowledge the mder in the Churchy for the 
oflSoe of a priest is to foif^ive sins, these sins can- 
not be foigiven without repentance* repentance* 
cannot be known without confession ; whidi con- 
fesrion, as it is general in a general assembly, so 
ought it to be particular in respect of private 
dns and a particular application. Thus as in the 
natural world God doth use natural, means for 
our natural preservation, (for God could have 
preserved us without food or raiment but he 
hath orduned both for the necessity of our bdn|^) 
so in the spiritual world God hath ordained 
sjnritual means to conduct us to a spiritual end,- 
to his kingdom in heaven, as namely, sacraments ; * 
thus hath God his own proper commonwealth;' 
namely, his church ; therein he hath his proper 
magistrates and officers; and as the temporal 
judge can do nothing but according to law, so 
neither can the bishop nor priest do anything' 
but according to his warrant in scripture: and 
if in the natural world God doth use our parents* 
as means to give us our natural being, then why 
should it seem strange that God should use 
priesthood as means for our regeneration ? And 
as natural parents through God's mercy give life 
unto others, yet cannot preserve their own lives,: 
so a priest, though a sinner, yet may forgive an* 
other man*s sins, because he doth it in the right of 
another, and by the warrant and institution of 
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our Redeemer. Thus hath God here on earth 
a tribunal, and the sins of man must be examined 
and adjudged here upon earth before they can be 
acquitted in heaven ; and for any man to neglect 
the means here upon earth, and to say that he 
f will appeal only to God himself, and without 

[ I other means seek immediately to Grod himself, 

which no doubt is the fashionj custom, and prac« 
tice of many, this is utterly to overthrow that 
order which Christ hath already instituted and 
appointed, and so in effect to dissolve Christ's 
church and to renounce all Christian religion, and 
so they must shift for themselves, and they alone 
must be saved,* for there can be no pretence 
that they should be members of God's churchy 
and therefore all the privileges and immunities 
belonging to God*s church ; as that she should be 
the espoused of Christ, the ark, the state of sal- 
vation built upon a rock ; in all these, nor the 
like they have neither part nor portion. 

So much for the necessity of confession ; which- 
being supposed, whatsoever may any way hinder it 
must be removed. Now confession is a private act» 
made unto God alone, and between God and our 
own conscience ; the priest is admitted as the means 
under God, and only in relation to God, without 
any respect had to worldly business : if then a 

* That is ; if saved, saved as individuals, not as membttt of 
Christ's churchy and consequently not heirs of the promiaes 
made to that church, 
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man's private confession shall be revealed, puU> 
lished and manifested, as it is agunst his own 
intention and the precept of the church, so it 
will hinder both him and others from making 
confession, and so they shall live and die impe- 
ninent, without examination of their consdenoe* 
or the absolution of the priest, and so in effect to 
live and die in Gcntileism, and therefore the seal 
of confession hath ever been most sacred and in- 
vidable. 

Yet, notwithstanding, seeing all God's sacra- 
ments are instituted for the good of the church 
and not for destruction, lest the seal of confes- 
sion might tend to a secret conspiracy, theref<we 
if any thing should pass in confes^on, who^n 
notwithstanding the ghostly father may conceive 
a just fear lest the party be not sufficiently 
penitent, and therefore may be induced upon some 
occasion to execute his designs, here the priest 
may by way of prevention, without nominating 
any party, use such means for the prevention of 
the evil as lie in his Christian charity shall think 
fit ; but if it concerns those of a different reli^on 
who have not that Christian care and practice of 
confession, but do utterly neglect it in themselves 
and condemn the practice thereof in others, how 
far the priest is bound to reveal it to these men 
some doubt may be made, and the resolution 
thereof depends upon several circumstances, tira^ 
place, the condition of the person^ &c. Now in 
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this particular case, where England hath no re- 
spect to confession, but hangs up the priests^ jand 
desires to root out that religion, how far Garnet 
was bound to reveal it, he doubted : certdn it i$, 
he wrote to his superiors in Rome several letters, 
that he found the Catholics here very despeirate 
in their resolutions, and that he could not keep 
them from bloody designs, and therefore did 
crave that advice and counsel how he should 
carry himself in things of that great moment ; 
but I never heard that ever he had any resolution 

I from them. 

Here Garnet bethought himself, what if he 
should acquaint the state therewith, that he heard 
in confession that there was such a powder plot ; 
hereby he must confess himself to be a priest, 
which by the law of the land is no less than high 
treason, and he thought they would not spare 
to execute that law upon him, but first they would 
put him to the rack, to be examined for b1\ the 
several circumstances ; and though he did confess 
the treason, yet certainly he would not discover 
the persons : yet this not giving them satisfaction, 

/ certainly they would not spare his tortures, an^ 

it may be, accuse him for the author and sole 
contriver of the treason ; and thus, instead of 
doing the state service, he should expose hiuiself 
to all kind of tortures, besides the scandal arid 
foul imputation which would be cast upon bis 
xjhurch and his orders. Yet others do confidently 
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affirm ihat he was jusUy condenmed, beeauw he 
knew the laws of the kingdom; that it was treason 
to ccmoeal su€h a treason^ and therefore he should 
have cmiditioned that they should not reveal to 
him anything which should cpncem the states but 
for other their sins he would hear them and ffn 
them absolution upon their repentance. 

Bat if this caution were not thought upcm^ and 
that he had no reason to suspect neither is it 
usual to make such conditions^ then upon the 
revealing of the treason, knowing the ccmoealiiig 
ihere<tf to.be treason, he should have gone be- 
yond seas^ and there advising with his superkMos 
what was to be done^ he might by letter so ftr 
have prevented and discovered thingp^ that sndi 
a cursed design, the like whereof was never heard 
or known among Christians, might not have taken 
efiPect There was likewise another Jesuit, one 
Baldwyn, who lived in the Low Countries, and 
they had a strong suspidon of him to have a 
hand in this treason ; but others did conceive the 
suspicion did only arise in regard of the great 
favour and esteem which Baldwyn had in those 
parts, whereby he might have been helpful unto 
them if the business had proceeded to a rebellion. 
Here the King sent to the Archduke Albert to 
deliver up this traitor unto him ; to whom the 
Archduke returned the answer, that he was a 
Churchman, and therefore did daim the libertiea 
and privileges of the Church, which he could not 
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infringe, and therefore could not deliver him u] 
as a prisoner, but out of hb respect to Kin( 
James he should not be permitted any longer U 
continue in those parts, whereby not being ii 
such nearness to England, much less having an] 
such power, he could not be an instrument o 
mischief. This Baldwyn's carriage was such 
and his modest answers were such at his exami 
nation, that the great statesman in those timei 
as I have heard, did send his only son unto bin 
upon slight errands and messages, that so h 
might be acquainted with him and hear hun dis 
course, and learn wisdom of him. This Baldwyi 
afterward, by the intercession of some ambassadoi 
was set at liberty and then departed the king 
dom ; and so ends my relation of the Gunpowde 
Treason, which was in effect the only treason ii 
the time of King James ; for that of the Lon 
Cobham and Sir Walter Rawleigh, I ooncdlve 
was but a kind of embryon, wherein discontented 
persons had but a kind of plot to betray one an 
other. The original thereof I ascribe to Georg 
Brooks, who was a man of great understanding 
and he knowing very well the practice of formes 
times, that statesmen did make treasons and thei 
discover them, he being brother-in-law to th< 
;^ Secretary, thought he might run the same coursi 

and that it should be done by way of trial *an< 
temptation* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

t 

« 

nirogmoiton^s Treason. — ^Treason of Dr. Parry — His Execution.* 
The Queen of Scots, Babiugton, Salisbury &c. — Mr. Camden 
' and Thnanns. — Rumours respecting the Queen of ScotSx-^ 
Remarkable saying of Secretary Davison. — Preferment of 
the persecutors of Queen Mary of Scotland^ — King James's 
love of quietness and peace. 

I WILL now take occasion to look back and ta 
examine such treasons as have happened in my 
time. First, Throgmorton's treason, which was 
principally this, — that there was found in his 
study a note of some harbours and havens in Eng- 
land, what ships and of what burden they would 
carry, and how safely they might there abide; 
an observation which certainly many mariners and 
seafaring men do observe, but this being found 
with him, and he being known to be inclining 
to the Church of Kome, upon some pretence that 
it was for an invasion, he was found guilty. 

Now the true cause was this : his father was 
chief justice of Chester, made by Queen Mary, and 
upon this occasion. The judge, his father, being 
an ancient gentleman, living altogether in. the 
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country, yet had a house m London, where hit 
sons did resort ; and he had 6ne son who wdted 
upon the Duke of Northumberland in his bed* 
chamber. When King Edward the Sixth was 
now very sick, and past all hopes of recovery, 
the marriage was past between one of the Duke 
of Northumberland's sons and the Lady Jan^ 
intended to be Queen. Gates,^ who was of the 
council and a great man with the duke, came to 
him one morning when he was in his bed, and 
told him tliat the plot was well laid and all 
things well contrived; ^But, sir, will you suffer 
the Lady Mary to escape, and not secure her per* 
son ?** Upon which words the duke did resolve to 
take it into consideration, and something should 
be done speedily concerning the Lady Mary. 
This Throgmorton overhearing, came to his fathei^s 

• 

^ Some important information respecting this man occnn 
in Von Raumer*s Hist, of XVI. Cent &€• ii. 7S, from the no* 
count of a contemporary writer. After describing Northimi* 
berland's character and personal appearance, he adds, thai 
Northnmberland had raised snch an opinion of himself in the 
mind of Edward VI. that the king respected him as though hi 
had been the duke's subject, and did everything^ as if of hb 
own impulse, as Northumberland desired. From fear of es* 
citing jealousy, should it be known how much he interfered 
in everything, the duke caused all affairs in which he would 
not be seen to meddle to be set on foot by Gates, a chamber* 
lain, who brought him information of all that passed about the 
King, This Gates was always in the royal chamber, and not 
suspected to be mainly instrumental in instigating the King to 
make a will against his sister, Mary Tudor*. 
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house, where his brother then was, who was after* 
wards judge; and he asking him what news at 
court, he told him this story of the duke and 
Gates. The judge went instantly to Queen Mary 
and acquainted her with it, who presently took 
horse and rode sixty miles that day, and came 
to her servant Jemingham in Norfolk, where it 
pleased God to bless her with a prosperous suc- 
cess, beyond expectation ; and thereupon she pre- 
ferred this Throgmorton to be chief justice of 
Chester, who after the death of Queen Mary did 
constantly in his grace after meat pray for the 
soul of Queen Mary. Truly Queen Elizabeth 
did not much affect them who did belong or did 
any way commend Queen Mary. But the Earl 
of Leicester, son to the Duke of Northumberland, 
then the great favourite, did extremely hate this 
Judge Throgmorton, as having been a special 
hindrance that the crown of England had not ( 

been settled in the name and family of the Dud- 
leys ; therefore did he watch all opportunities to 
be revenged on this Judge Throgmorton ; and, as 
a chief justice of Chester, his successor, told me, 
that he had done nothing but that which was 
legal and just, and very frequent and usual with 
all other judges ; and that was, the mending of a 
record, which the Earl of Leicester was pleased 
to term the changing, altering, and corrupting of 
records ; and for that cause he was turned out of 
his justiceship. Neither did the earVs malice here 
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rest, but it extended unto his son^ and brought 
him within the compass of high treason.* 

After the treason of Throgmorton follows the 
treason of William Fariy^f Doctor of Law, who 

^ Francis lliroginorton was first brought under suspickm bj 
means of an intercepted letter addressed to the Queen of Scots. 
He was the eldest son of John Throgmorton, ** who," to use ihm 
words of Camden, ** had by Leicester's policy been turned out of 
the commission and fined, for having supplied or filled up soma 
words in a fine or judicial instrument, transcribed from an old 
worm-eaten original, and had not produced it with all its defects.* 
After Francis Throgmorton was apprehended, his papers were 
seized, and among them were found two catalogues, one contain* 
ing the names of such ports in England as were conrenient to land 
troops in, the other the names of all those who had embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion. When these catalogues were 
produced ag^st him, he at first asserted that they had been 
foisted in to procure his ruin; but when placed upon the rack, 
he confessed that they had been devised with a view to the in* 
yasion of England, for which purpose ha had consulted wilih 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador. Thb confession ha after- 
wards retracted at the bar of Guildhall, affirming that they ware 
mere fictions invented by him to avoid being placed a second 
time upon the rack. Ha also pleaded that these charges did not 
come under the statute of high treason, inasmuch as more than 
six months had elapsed after the fact committed. This ob* 
jection was overruled, and ha was condemned. Bdng after- 
wards persuaded, he cast himself upon the Queen's mercy, mud 
confessed in writing the same things he had done before ; which 
confession he again retracted at hb execution. — Sea Camden*s 
Annals, in the year 15Si. The Roman Catholics seem to hava 
made just complaints of the subtle and unworthy artifices of Lei* 
cester and Walsingham, by whom they were entrapped into tha 
guilt of high treason. ** And verily ,** as tha same writer ex- 
presses it, '' there were at this time crafty ways devised to try 

t In 15S5. 
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certainly was an agent and a factor unto Secretary 
Walsingham ; and being very poor» yet a highr 
minded man, and a well-spoken man, he was used 
by Secretary Walsingham to prefer his service 
to some great Churchman, (as I remember, it 
was Cardinal Como,)^ to take away the life of 
the Queen. The cardinal considering that the 
Queen had taken away the life of many priests, 
as Campion, Sherwin, Philby, Johnson, &c., and 
considering that the Queen of Scots was a prisoner 
and the undoubted heir to succeed ; considering 
the great Christian blood that had been shed, 
as he said, by her means ; considering how . she 
upheld the Hugonotes in France, the Guises in 
Holland, and what hostile actions had past with 
several princes of Christendom ; surely the cardinal 
gave him encouragement therein, and no doubt 
might promise to reward him. Dr. Parry re* 
turning into England, acquainted not only the 
Secretary, but the Queen herself, and had private 
access unto her in a garden, where, if he had in* 
tended any such thing, he might then conve- 

how men stood affected : counterfeit lettera were sent in the 
name of the Queen of Scots and left at papists* houses ; 
spies were sent up and down the country to note people's dis- 
courses and lay hold of their words ; and reporters of fain and 
idle stories were credited and encouraged* 

* He was a great intriguer, and a dependant of the King of 
Spain, for whose 5ake he attempted to raise commotions in France 
as well as in England. See Von Rauroer*s Hist* of the XVI 
Cent. i. p. 291. 
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niently bave attempted it* Much about this 
time there fell out a controversy between Dr. 
Parry and the church of Westminster, concern* 
ing a house standing, by the Thames side ; and 
when they came to confer and to treat, the doctor 
carried himself most insolently, and sud that if 
they did but anger him he would throw the 
house into the Thames : but at last it was agreed 
by both parties to refer the whole business to the 
award of Secretary Walsingham; and truly it 
was said that the Secretary, contrary to all right 
and equity, did wholly adhere to Dr. Parry, and 
determined the business for his advantage. 

Now began a parliament, and Dr. Parry was 
a member of the House of Commons ; and while 
they were busy in making laws agdnst Papist^ 



^ On comparing Uiis account of Parry's condact whh hit 
trial printed in Mr. Jardtne'f entertaining folume, little doabi 
can exist as to Goodman's yeracity* We are indeed shocked 
at this disregard of justice, and this recklessness in thus shed* 
ding of human blood to senre a political purpose; yet the es* 
press and constant declarations of this unfortunate man, that 
the Queen knew of kii innocencct tkaf ker^awn couciimce nc-: 
quitted Aim, and the absence of all proof of his designing to 
take away her life, are strong presumptions of hb innocence. 

If Leicester was the author of Parry's destruction, this is but 
another instance of the pertinacity and in?eteracy of his hatred. 
For some years previous to the condemnation of Parry, Leicester 
complained to the Queen of Anthony Bacon's familiarity with 
Parry. In answer to this accusation, the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh engaged for his nephew that he should not be injured 
either in religion or loyalty by his conversation with Fwry# 
—Birch's Bacon Papers, i. 14w See also iu ISS*- 
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Dr. Pany spoke very earnesfly- in tbeir behalf; 
whereupon the house did commit him: but 
when he had made it known to the ^een that 
what he did was only for her service Hbat so th« 
Papists might more repose trust in him, whereby 
they might desist in their other attempts and so 
the Queen be more secure, he was set at liberty, 
and restored agsan to the house with iaroar. 
Here the Earl of Leicester took notice Uiat the 
Queen stood well affected unto him. Not long 
after, one Neville, a pretended hdr to the Eail 
of Westmoreland, having lost all lus estate, 
advised with Farry how the kingdom might be 
invaded: to whom Parry replied, that the way 
was to take Queenborough Castle, whidi nu^^t 
easily be done, and so to keep in the Queen's 
navy, which lay at Chatham ; and then the Prince 
of Parma having a great army in the Low Coun- 
tries, and standing very well affected to the House 
of Westmoreland, (for the earl had served him ia 
his wars,) he might convey his army over without 
any great resistance. This Neville revealed; and 
certainly these two were but men who intended 
to betray each other. The Queen hearing of 
it, said so much, that Parry did it only for trial 
and tempting of him : but the greatness of the 
Earl of Leicester was such, that the doctor wai 
to be brought to his trial ; for they possessed the 
Queen that he was a desperate man and might 
play the villain on both sides; that owing a 
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little money to Mr. Hare of the Inner Temple 
he came to his chamber there and wounded him ; 
whereby it might appear that he was a bloody 
man.* Now coming to hb trial, and considering 
> how the honour of the stote was engaged, seeing 

many treasons would be proved against him, for 
him to discover secredes would infinitely provoke 
the state against him ; he thought it then his best 
course to acknowledge all the treasons, and take 
them upon himself, whereby the Queen's minr 
culous deliverances might appear to her subjects^ 



« 



* For thu act he had received the Queen's pardon. The 

wholesale way in which Parry accuses himsdfy according to the 

j :^ account of his trial, as given by Camden, resembles anything 

[l rather than the confession of a penitent bot guilty person. la 

one passage he is made to confess, Uiat having returned to Eng^ 

land, he procured access to the Queen, to whom, all bystanders 

having been removed, he discovered the whole conspiracj* 

** She heard me,** he says, ** without being daunted : I departed 

not without feelings of terror, and I can never forget what she 

j then told me ; tkat no CatkoUct tkouU be called U ques&m merefy 

i for reiigiim or ike pope^t supremacy f provided they acted a$ good 

I dtizem/' In another passage, he observes that he was unable^ 

from scruples of conscience^ to effect his guilty purpose unt3 

j he had read Cardinal AHen*s reply to Lord Burlei(^*s book, 

4 Contra Jatiitia Britanmeat by which he was encouraged to pio* 

.1 secute his attempt without hesitation or remorse. These pee» 

I sages savour strongly of state-craft ; more particularly as Ftoj 

was condemned upon his own confession, and Chancellor 

] Hatton, to satisfy th^ multitude that were present, ordered llie 

■ confession to be read aloud, which Parry acknowledged to be 

i voluntary, and prayed the judges that he might read it himsdH 

'. To pursue the conclusion of the narrative in Camden*s worde; 

t when it was demanded if he had anythmg to say why jndf* 

' men't should not be pronounced against him, he answered willi 
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and thereby they might love lier the better, and 
honour her the more, as being God's own dar- 
ling. Yet sometimes he broke out into these 
words or the like, — that he did appeal unto God, 
and that the Queen should appear at his tribunal 
seat. So he was condemned; and whether he did 
desire to speak with the Queen or no, I cannot 
say; but it is thought he made but little pre- 
paration for death ; and it is certain that the 
day of his execution being appointed, he did trim 
himself, and had tlie use of a barber that very 
morning- The place where he was executed was 
before Westminster-hall door ; and I have heard 
■ome perturbation, as it troubled ia cooscieoce at the foul deed 
be had undertaken, " I tet I muit die, btcauie I have not bien 
trne to myself." Being asked to declare what he meant, he 
would ouiy answer, " JUy blood be among i/ou," When sentence 
of death wai pioaounced upon him, he in a fury cited the Queen 
to the judgment-seat of God. On the scaffold be made a boast 
of hii fidelity to the Queen, conatanlty afiirniing that he never 
intended to take away her Yttn, And thus, without once having 
commended bis soul to God, or made the slightest preparation 
for death, he suffered as a traitor in the court-yard of the 
great palace at Westminster. 

Even Naunton appears to have been struck with the strange- 
ness of the proceedings in Parry** case. That Walsingham 
■boutd at first have permitted Parry to have free access to the 
Queen, that he might thereby betray his own accomplices, was 
reasonable enough : but that after Parry's attempt to kill the 
Queen wts clearly known (as the government version of the tale 
gave out), why she should then admit him to private intercourse, 
give him thus unreservedly the means of destroying her, permit 
him to go when and whither he listed, and only on the security 
of a dark sentinel, " was a piece of reach and hazard," observes 
Naunton, "beyond my apprehension." 
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that it was then a Star Chamber day^ and that 
the lords in the Star Chamber^ whereof the Earl 
of Leicester was one, did look through the win* 
dows upon him; but certainly they could not 
hear him ; but when some that did hear him, did 
hear him speak against the Queen^ he was sudr 
denly turned off the ladder. 
I After Parry come in the Queen of Scots^ 

Babington, Salisbury, &c. This is a business 
which should not be spoken of in transitu^ but 
rather a just treatise to be written thereof, and 
therefore I must refer you to Mr. Camden, who 
being my schoolmaster and my friend, I shall speak 
nothing against him, but only this, which I do 
for the honour of truth, and lest others might 
be misled by him in what concerns religion, see* 
ing it was not his own profession, nor had he any 
great knowledge therein. I would have men 
further to examine such things ; I will only j^ve 
two instances. He reports my predecessor Bishop 
Cheney to be Luthcro addictissimus, wholly a Lu« 
theran : now it is certain he was a Papist, and 
bred up his servants Papists ; I have spoken witb 
one of them : and further, it appears upon reo^d 
in the Arches, that he was suspended for Popery, 
and died so suspended, and never would make 
any recantation.* Mr. Camden likewise reports 
that upon the coming in of Queen Elizabeth, and 

« 

^ This is dented by Faller, in hit Church Hittoryt who appt- 
rently alludes to this very remark of Bishop Goodman. CooM 
he have seen the MS. ? 
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upon the change of religion^ many benefices were 
void, and then tradesmen and artificers did take 
holy orders and possess these benefices, and that 
these tradesmen were no less learned than the 
Papist priests. Now it is well known that the 
priests in the Church of Rome, at the taking of 
orders, are bound to the daily office of their bre- 
viary : and no doubt but they do perform it ; and 
they that shall so do, I do verily believe have morfe 
knowledge and learning in religion than all the 
artificers of England have, put them all tpgethefp 
and let them bring all their notes of their sermons 
with them, which in effect is all their whole study. 
Secondly, Mr. Camden was a very good-natured 
man, very mild and very charitable; and sudi 
men are always very thankful. Now, when he 
speaks of his patrons, and of them from whom he 
had his preferment, certainly he is very partial ; 
and when he reports his correspondence with 
Thuanus, a man may see which way he inclines ; 
for of fU the men in the world there are not 
greater enemies to the Church than are the French 
politics, whereof Thuanus was a principal man, 
and in these two respects I do a little mistrust 
Mr. Camden. I remember when I was his scholar 
we heard news continually that our master had 
letters from beyond seas, and we his scholars were 
wont to brag in what esteem he was beyond seas. 
Now since it appears that he held correspondence 
with Thuanus, and sent him all the inteUigence 
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which he had of this kingdom^ it is not credible 
that he, being a great councillor of state, should 
stoop so low as to take all his informations from 
a schoolmaster, were it not that he were recom- 
mended unto him by some great statesman. But I 
wish all men to take heed of Thuanus, Sleidan, and 
Buchanan, who was lord privy seal in Scotland* 

So that for the Queen of Scots I will refer 

you to Mr. Camden, who doth charge her with 

nothing but that she did desire her own liber^, 

having been in prison some eighteen years, and 

that most unjustly; and, as she sidd, she was in* 

j( vited into England, but certain it is that she 

I ! came not voluntarily, but that the winds and the 

j , tempest drove her in ; and by Mr. Camden's own 

relation there was one in that treason appointed 
by Secretary Walsingham, who drew in the rest^ 
' being very young gentlemen, without experi* 

j ence, and little knowing or suspecting the secret 

j practices of statesmen. This man procured all 

j their pictures and shewed them to the Queen. 

[ j So that I will desist in any farther relation of that 

: treason. For that which went before, that there 

\, i should be such a strict league of amity between 

i Queen Elizabeth and the King of Scots, whereby 

he might be secured and not interpose in the 
; business, and then upon the discovery of that 

treason, that there should be such ringing of bells^ 
such public rejoicing, as the like never was ; that 
j an act of parliament should pass before for the 
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trial of the Queen, and that not in an ordinary 
manner and way, but by an inquisition and by a 
commission she should be found guilty, and that 
then a parliament should be called ; that it should 
be the work of the House of Commons to press 
the execution against her, whereby those great 
statesmen who contrived the plot might lay it 
upon the whole body of the kingdom, and so ex- 
cuse themselves;* as there was one sent intQ 
Scotland who did relate it unto me, that he had 
this in special commission, to inform them thiat it 
was not an act of any particular person, but of the 
whole representative body of the kingdom. And 

^ Id the case of the Earl of Leicester, one of her Utterert 
and most active opponents, desire of revenge was added to 
other motives. Thus Charles Pagett, writing to Mary at the 
time of the oath of Association , and detailing the dissensions 
which had arisen among her party, observes to her, ** I see 
every day there are new devices to breed delays, and therefore 
your majesty is to think of some other course for yoarself, and 
to provide for the safety of your person so well as you may ; 
whereof your majesty hath need to have more reg^ard than 
heretofore, because you may well see by the new monttroos 
oath lately devised, how desirous they are to entrap you and 
cut off your whole line ; which plainly appeareth ; because if the 
Earl of Leicester (who of late hath said to a friend of his, tkai 
he icill persecute you to the uttermost ^ for thai he sypposM yomr 
majesty to be privy to the set ting forth of The Book against Im,) 
or any of your enemies, can but suborn a person to say he would 
kill the Queen of England, and thereby advance your title, 
though he doth not the act, and that yourself never knew 
thereof, yet are all they of this new devised Association bound 
by oath to prosecute you and all your line to death.** — Murdio, 
p. 436. This letter is dated 14th Jan. 1584-5. , . . . 
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certainly then many Scots did much depend upon 
England, and did further the execution, and the 
ambassador who was sent from Scotland hither to 
intercede for her did in effect hasten her deatlu^ 
For you must understand that divers in Scotland 
\ \ were great offenders, and they did consider that 

if Queen Mary succeeded to the crown of £ng« 
land, being a lady of that carriage and wisdom, 
she might call them to account ; yea, many of the 
Queen of Scots' greatest friends here in England 
were not against her death, because thdr letters 
to the Queen were found and seized upon amongst 
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' * The Master of Gray, — ^ a quaint young gendeman,^ tays 
Camden, ** and one that thought himself able for the weightiest 
business, if not more." He contributed much to the ruin of 
Alary 's cause. In one of his letters, written in September 15S0| 
to Archibald Douglas, James's ambassador in England, he tayt : 
" Touching the conspiracy (of Ballard and Babington, &c.) I 
cannot now write at length, but defer it till I send Roger; yet 
this far I advertize you, that the King is well-willed in all thingi 
as you left him, and very glad of the discovery of this matter, 
But hii opinioH tt, that it cannoi stand viik his kwuMir thai ta h 
a content er to take kU mother $ life; but he U content ham Mtnctfy 
* she be keptf and all her old knatisk servants hangedf chkfy thej 

) uho be in hand. For this you must deal very warily to eschei 

i inconveniences, seeing necessity of all honest men*s affairs t^ 

I quires that she were out of the way." (As Mary*s trial did 

not come on till the next month, it would seem from this thai 
her fate was already decided on.) And again, in the same montli; 
** His majesty is very well content with all your proceedings, 
but chiefly touching his books and hunting horses. I pray yoi 
negociate so well that ye fail not to effectuate substantially ihm 
point As for his mother, his command u, you do as he gav< 
your nephew Richard instruction. I can assure yoa be i 
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an ber other writings, and the correspondence 
being now known, as long as the Queen Hved 
thej should be held in suspidon and jealouqr* 

Thus all things did concur here to that Uoody 
crudty ; only the fordgn ambassadors did munly 
oppose, and £d instance in this pemidous ex« 
ample how much it did derogate from the honour 
and majesty of kings.* But all would not serve : 
there were daily and continually strange and new 
reports raised ; the servants of privy coundllors 
would ride out, some to St. Albans, scnne to 
War^ some to Hounslow, and the rest of the 

eooteot the law go forward, her life bring eaved, and wodd 
gladly wish diat all foreign princes ahoidd know bow wdl ibo 
bu used herself towards the Queen's Majesty dieie^ and that 
she receires favor through her clemeQcy." Murdin, 56S-8. 
Fortunately Gray showed himself too much of a knave and too 
much interested in Mary's ruin for us to give implicit credence 
to his words. Yet what can we think of James sending him or 
even Ruth for an ambassador to plead his mother's cause? Gray 
egregiously fulfilled his mission ; neglected James's positive in* 
strnctionsy even at his own personal hazard ; buzzed into the 
Queen's ear, Mortu non mordeit — Dead dogs cannot bite. How- 
ever, this subtle and unprincipled intriguer was completdy out- 
witted by James at the last ** Never,** to use the words of Noidi- 
amptooy '' was jackdaw so well cozened in Us own school-p<rints 
and quiddities.** — Secret Correspondence of Jamesi See. pu 19. 
See also Von Raumer's Hist, of XVL Cent &c. it 145. 

* See the remarks of Monsieur de Bellieurei the French am- 
sador, who was sent into England with the express porpose of 
interceding for Mary. Camd. 374. Von Raumei^t Hist of 
XVI. Cent &C. iL 149.— The arguments of Bellienre are a cradk 
to his head and his heart. 
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parts adjoining to London, and there give it 
put that the Queen of Scots had broken prison, 
that she was raising an army, that the Frendi 
and the Scots were come to assist her : at other 
times, that Queen Elizabeth was pistoled, that 
divers of the privy council were murdered; at 
other times, that some towns were taken by the 
French, that some towns were burnt, and all by 
the Queen of Scots* means. And thus for two 
months together, December and January, the 
common people were amazed and at thdr wit^ 
end, and did desire to be rid of these alarms, which 
were like Job's messengers, whereby the execa- 
tion might be the less pitied ; insomuch that after 
her deatli all the bells of London did rin^ and 
^ Queen Elizabeth taking notice thereof and ask- 

! uig the reason, thereby she came first to know it.^ 

. i * Certain it it that every art and device was pot in ezecatum 

to alarm men*! fean and make them desire the death of the 
Queea of Scots, Rumours of war and conspincy were set 
afloat; forged papers were circulated in the naoie and with the 

I seal of the govemmenty ordering men to be ready for defence^ 

and to keep strict watch and ward. Two of thne forged ordeiig 

j one commanding the townsmen of Exeter *' upon pain of death 

^ to make diligent search, and hew and cry, every way for the 

Queen of Scots who is fledy^'-^and another, to raise men, tot 
London was set on fire, — ^have been printed in Ellb*t Iilostim* 
tions, liL 109, 2nd Series. The second is in the following 
terms: ** These are in her majesty's name stmightly to chatg^ 
and command you, that upon the sight hereof you send Bke 
precepts two or three ways from tithing to tithing, to set yew 

I men in armor with all speed, upon pain of death, for London is 
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KING JAMES. 18S 

to prosecute the business against the Queen of 
Scots, to demand justice in her execution^ he was 
made lord keeper^ * and, as Mr. Camden sayeth,f 
did sell those benefices of the crown which were 
committed to his trust to dispose of. He lived 
not long ; after succeeded in that great office. 
Egerton, who was the Queen's solidtor^ and 
pleaded against the Queen of Scots :% he was 
first made master of the rolls and afterwards lord 
keeper.] 

Buckhurst, who had been a special messenger 
and a great stirrer and f urtherer therein^ was after* 
wards made lord treasurer ;§ and^ in a word, the 
very Churchman who at the time of her execution, 
was very troublesome unto her, snd she having 
lived all her time a Catholic^ would in the very 
moment of her death persuade her to renounce 
her religion, and truly then, contrary to all Chris* 
tianity and humanity, did then very much dis- 
quiet her, — this man must be preferred ; for being 

# 

* He was made keeper of the Great Seal in 1591, and died 
in 1596. t P* 528. 

I See Camden, p. 543. Egerton and Pickeringe were as oAn- 
flively forward in condemning Davison as they had beentlM 
Queen of Scots. 

$ Yet Buckhurst (whose son and heir had married a sifter of 
the Earl of Amndel) was thought by Mary's friends to have 
been a papist in heart, and well disponed towards the Qneeo of 
Scots. If it were so, in Morgan's words, he dissembled the 
matter egregiously. — Murdin, 489. Probably they were de- 
ceived in him as much as in the Earl of Shrewsbury, whoi 
advised the execution of Mary. — See Murdb, 57f • x 
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then Doctor Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, he 
was made almoner and bishop of Bristol. There 
being then many leases to be past in that bishop- 
ric, he was afterwards preferred to London;* 
and there he married my Lady Raker, a veiy 
handsome, beautiful lady, as she is pictured. Here 
many libels were made against him: I remember 
part of one of them ; — 

*' We will divide the name of Flelcher : 
He, my Lord F.; and the, my Lady Letchcf." 

I think he had a check from the Queen, and died 
for sorrow. His son was a poet to a playhouse. 

An these were preferred, that when King 
James should come in, be might have his mother's 
enemies in the greatest places of trust; arid to 

* Some account of Fletcher viU be found ia Hamogto&V 
Worict, p. 41, cd. Park. " Betn^ Biihop of London and M 
widower," aayi Harringtoo, "he manied a gallant lady and 
widow, sister to Sir George GiSbril, the pensioner; which tli« 
Queen leemed to be exliemcly displeased at ; not for the bigamy 
of a biihop, (for the was free of any such superstition,) but 
outof her general dislike of clergymen's marriage, this being a 
marriage that was talked of at least nine days. Yet in a while 
he found means to pacify her so well, as she promised to come, 
and [ think came to a bouse he had at Chelsea. For there was 
a stair and a door made of purpose for her in a bay window ; 
of which pleasant wits descanted diversly: some said it was 
for joy, to show he would, ai tlie proverb is, cast the house 
out of the window for her welcome; some more bitterly called 
it the emblem of his entry into his first bishopric, viz. not at 
the door, but at the window." J^ccording to the same writer, he 
died suddenly taking tobacco in his cliair, saying to his man 
that stood hy hira, whom he loved very well, " Oh, boy, I diel* 
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revenge Iiimself upon all of them lie should find 
it a desperate \v0rk9 and therefore better sit still 
and take i)o notice of them, which in truth Kin^ 
James did, and therein I commend hipa ; fpr. God 
doth sometimes permit sin, and surely it was for 
his quietness and peace which he did ever most 
aim at, as having the lamentable experience of 
troubles and tumults in Scotland. But whereas 

fl 

the King did prefer them, gave them honours and 
was governed by them, this I do utterly discom- 
mend in my old master. If any petition had 
been offered unto him wherein his mother had 
been once named, he would never, return any 
answer unto it ; they that suffered for his mother 
were not recompensed; the kindred of his mother 
who had deserved wonderfully well of her,— -the 
house of Loraine and Guise,* — they were not 90 
much esteemed as they did deserve ; and ^hpni 
King James did omit, to them Eling Charles gave 
titles of honour, which in effect was all he had to 
give. them. And so I end with the Queen of 
Scots.t 

* See Hardin, SSS-^SBSm 

t James never showed much warmth or afiecUon in his 
mother's cause. They who were engaged in it were kmd ia 
their complaints of his coldness and want of affection ; nor was 
it easy even for his partisans to excuse him« — See Charies 
Paget's letter to the Queen of Scots, retailing a conversation 
which he had held with the Spanish ambassador respecting JamesS 
Murdin, 435. It appears by a letter of Morgan^ that evea 
previous to the death of Mary» James received a pension from 
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Qoeen Elizabeth, and Tnif promises, to keep him quiet, 
fiad," says he, " that your son hath been permlUed lo nii 
far, and to embrace her too much, and forget himself uot % 
little towards your majesty ; and as long as he and she liveth, 
there is great appearance that she will, by one means or oiheTf 
lead him still the blind way."— lb. 525, 529- Yet James wm 
evidently sincere, I think, la the desire of saving his mother's 
life; and this is put beyond all question by a passage which 
occurs in a private letter of the Master of Gray (who disobeyed 
the King's instructions) to bis friend Archibald Douglas: 
" Mary !" he sajs, " lo one part of your letter I most answer, 
where ye aay thai I ose threatening, if the Queen of Scots' life 
was taken, that ye would die a banished man. 6; my troth, I 
used it as no threatening, but advenized you what the King 
said ; and in that same letter I wrote lo you what was spoken 
of myself, so that if it was a threatening, 1 threatened myself 
in like manner." — Murdin, 575. And again, in a very curious 
letter, where he describes lo the same person how be bad 
weighed the inconveniences which would happen to himself 
wbetber Mary was permitted to live or not, he observes: 
" Refuse I (to undertake this embassy into England in Mary's 
behalf), the King shall think I know already what shall come 
of things ; lo that if sht die. He shall not /ail to quarrel me for it. 
lire the, I thall have dvubit harm : and live the bi/ my travel, I 
bring a stuff to my i»i:a Head." — lb. 575, 576. Because, as he 
elsewhere expresses it, be had " entered further for Queen Eliza- 
beth's service than good reason permitted." Neither was this 
threat vain or imaginary; James juitly resented this man's 
conduct. For in a letter written from Scotland in 1589, we 
find that the Master of Gray had never appeared in that court 
since he returned home, being slighted by James and those 
about him. — Murdin, 636. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ApprehensioQ and Execution of 0'Roiirk& — ^Arraignment and 
condemnation of the Earl of Arundel — His deatlu — Hie Earl 
of Derby.— Dr. Lopez the poisoner, and the Earl of Eseez«p-« 
The Earl's statement to Bishop OveralL — The Earl*s mar- 
riage with Secretary Walsingham's daughter.— Loses the 
favous of the Queen. 

After the great Armada in '88, then 0*Rourke, 
an Irishman, suffered: he was arraigned at the 
King's Bench, and I was then present. This man 
had very great possessions in Ireland, and what is 
proper to some dispositions, they will never learn 
but one language, so this man did not so much 
as learn English. The like example we have of 
the Emperor's brother, who, under the King of 
Spain, was Viceroy of Portugal, in the year 1615 
as I take it ; he would never speak any language 
but Dutch, and if he had not been taught that 
in his infancy, and that there was a necessity he 
should speak some language that he might call 
for meat and drink, and such things as he wanted, 
certainly he would have taken no pains to learn 
that language. This O'Rourke, as it is said, 
built a house which, as they say, h^ called a 
defiance to the English; lie did once use the 
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Queen's picture very contemptibly; when the 
Spanish Armada was defeated in 'SS, some of 
them being cast upon the shore, it should seem 
that he in pity and compassion did relieve them : 
this the deputy * took as a capital offence, where- 
upon warrants were out to apprehend him; he 
having notice thereof, fled into Scotland; the 

* Sir William Fitz-Williams. He was guilty of great tyranny 
towards the native Irish nobles. In the year 1590 he look 
Hugh MacMahon» a great lord in the tenitory of Honaghaa, 
and subjected him to a trial by common soldiers, for exacting 
contributions of his people, although such was the custom of 
the country. MacMahon was condemned and hanged, and 
the lord deputy divided his property. Upon this, O^Roorke, 
a great lord in the neighbouring country of Boran, took vp 
arms ; but being hunted down and put to flight by Sir Richard 
Bingham, governor of Connaught, (the lord deputy fretting 
and vexing that he was disappointed of the glory of this service,) 
he fled into Scotland in the year 1590. In the following year 
O'Rourke was delivered up by James to Elizabeth, and was 
arraigned at Westminster HalL Among other charges, he ¥ra% 
accused of hanging the Queen's picture to his horse's tail, an^ 
dragging it about the streets, and afterwards cutting it to pieces ; 
that he had entertained the shipwrecked Spaniards, contrary to 
the deputy's proclamation, &c. The accusation being made 
known to him by an interpreter, (for he understood no English,) 
he refused to submit himself to a trial by jury, unless the Queen 
herself would sit as the judge. The chief justice answering 
that, although he refused to submit himself to the usual form of 
trial, they were notwithstanding to g^ve judgment upon him, 
he made no other reply than, if they thought good^ Ut ii he 9o» 
He was accordingly condemned for treason, and suffered at 
Tyburn with great firmness and intrepidity^^See Camden's 
Annals, 1590, 1591, 
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King of Scots apprehended him and sent him to 
the Queen, and so he was arniigned and executed. 
His son recovered some part of the land» he did 
allege for himself that Sir Richard Bingham 
would acquit him. His grandchild was lately a 
prisoner in the Tower, who living riotously^ I 
think he died there in a poor condition. 
1 Now comes the Earl of Arundel^ who upon 

those many statutes and laws which were made 
against recusants, himself being a great Catholic^ 
did resolve to fly the kingdom ; and having spies 
set upon him, he was taken as he was entering 
the ship. He did conceive that the Queen stood 
not well affected unto him nor to his family, for 
she cut off the head of his father, the Duke of 
I ^ Norfolk,* only for being a suitor to the Queen of 

I * The followers of the Duke of Norfolk leem to have enters 

i tained an opinion that he was inveigled into the attempting 

■. this marriage by Lord Burleigh : at least they gave out sadi % 

i report, perhaps merely to suit their own purposes. Tet it is 

j certain that Leicester was deeply concerned in it, and at first 

i gave his ear and encouragement to the duke*s purposes. But 

I when he found that the scheme had answered— that he had 

brought Norfolk irretrievably under the Queen's displeasure, be 
immediately turned round upon him« Doubtless thu was a 
cunning plot of the ** gipsy Leicester," of which some hint 
occurs in a letter of Sir Henry Wotton to Lord Zouclu Speak* 
ing of the re-examination of the bluff Sir J. Perrott, the locd 
deputy of Ireland, his says : '* Concerning the Mow in the 
council chamber, which your honor writes of (I name him notX. 
it may perhaps cost him dear. The D[uke] of N[orfolk] gave my 
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Scots; whereas others of the privy councillors 
were made acquainted therewith and gave him 
encouragement therein ; whereas in treasons there 
are no accessaries, but all are principals ; yet were 
they never questioned. It should seem the Earl 
of Arundel, though he lost the title of a duke 
by the attainder of his father^ yet in place and 
precedence he lost little, for he continued the 
prime earl of the kingdom. At first his offence 
was made but a matter of misdemeanour, and he 
was fined and censured in the Star Chamber very 
deeply ; afterwards it seemed some letter was pro- 
duced, and thereby he was questioned upon point 
of high treason;* the Earl of Derby was then 

L[ord] of I^eicester] a box on the ear that he paid his head 
for."— Wolton'a Letters, 621» ed. 1685. 

* Philip Howard Earl of Arundel, eldest son of the Duke of Nor- 
folk. He had been restored in blood by the Queen in 1583 ; but 
beings a strict Roman Catholic and a devout man, he resolved to 
withdraw himself from court, that he might exercise his religion 
with greater freedom. His conduct, however, did not escape 
the malice of his enemies, and having been brought into trouble 
by their means, he resolved to withdraw from the kingdom. 
With this view he took a journey into Sussex, where he was 
apprehended by the treachery of some of his followers. For 
this ofience he was fined 10,000/. and condemned to imprisoih- 
ment during the Queen's pleasure; three years after he was 
brought to his trial in Westminster Hall, in 1589, upon a charge 
of holding treasonable correspondence with certain of the 
Jesuits, and of having caused mass to be said, while prisoner 
in the Tower, for the prosperity of the Spanish Armada. Being 
commanded to hold up his hand, he held it up with this excla- 
mation : *' Behold a dean hand and a sincert heart !** Popham, 
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appointed high steward/ and before him Arundel 
was arraigned and found guilty. A little after, 
the Earl of Derby returned home to his own 
house, Latham, in Lancashire, and while he was 
on his journey he found himself much troubled 
with sorrow and melancholy; and doubting his 
I own life, but especially desiring to discharge hi^^ 

1 own conscience, he caused all his servants to be 

called up into his chamber, and there did acquaint 
them thus much, that he had been more beholden 
to Queen Elizabeth than ever any of his pre* 
decessors had been to any prince ; that she had 



the Queeo*8 attorney, baring endeavoured in hit speech to in- 
I terpret several letters as proofs of the earl's g^ilt, he obterfed, 

I that the attorney had done by these letters and confessions as 

i the spider useth to do, sucked poison out of flowers ; but be for 

I his part could suck wholesome matter from the same, if he 

\ might be permitted to see them. 

j *^ The day now growing to an end,** says Camden, ** the earl 

j withdrew, submitting himself to the judgment of his peers, and 

I praying that they might do that which would redound to the glory 

of God, the Queen's safety, the honour and quiet of their own con- 
science. They then departing aside, consulted among tbemsdvea 
a full hour, calling in to them the judges to satisfy themselves in 
some points touching the law. Having returned to their seats, 
they were asked by the clerk of the crown, whether the earl were 
guilty or not gvilty. Each one then laying his band upon hb 
breast, as the custom is, affirmed upon his honour and con- 
science that he was guilty. Then the earl being asked if he 
had anything to say why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced against him, said the same which his father bad said 
before him in the same place — Go<fs xnll be dime. And thus 
faded this flower of nobility at the untimely age of thirty-three.'* 
♦ Henry Stanley. 
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conferred many favours upon liim, that she bad 
made him her ambassador in a business of great 
trust,* and liad ever used him most graciously; 
but this one thing did grieve him more than all 
the favours that he had received from her, that 
she had made him her high steward to condemn 
the Earl of Arundel, who was condemned upon a 
letter which, as he thought, was not suffidently 
proved, but may he very well counterfeited, "and 
this lies heavy upon my conscience." "f Now 
when he came home, he was there poisoned ; and, 
as a gentleman of good worth and a very under- 
standing man did tell me, that one should come 
to the Earl of Derby and make him this offer, — 
that if he would not be wanting to himself, means 
should be found out to set the crown of England 
upon his head. The motives hereunto and the 
means to effect it were these : first, that the house 

* He waa appointed to invest the French king with the Order 
or the Garter, in 15S5. His own account of bis embassy i* still 
preserved among the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian. The real 
object of the embassy was supposed to be a desire of Queen 
Biiabelh to embark Henry in the affairi of the Low Countrie*. 
See Botne shrewd obaervations upon this subject in Morgan'a 
letter to the Queen of Scots, — Murdin, p. 461 — 168. 

+ The Earl of Derby nas suspected for a partisan (as his 
sister, Lady Morley, ino«t assuredly was) of Mary Qaeeo of 
Scots; and it is not improbable that Cecil bad sulScieot eH> 
dence of the earl's friendship, if not actual correspondence 
with the Scottish Queen's party. At all cvenU, Cecil had Bnffi> 
cient proofs in his hand to bring tbe Earl of Derby into dis^ce 
with his sovereign, had be ever proved restive— See Haynes, 
p. 44G. Murdin, 462. 
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of Derby was descended from Henry VII. ; se- 
condly, that he was a man so generally l)eloved 
where most were Catholics, and to these he 
should expect the assistance of foreign forces. 
This message was a true message and really in- 
tended ; but the earl did conceive it to be only a 
temptation, and that snares were laid for him, 
whereupon he did instantly discover it : but the 
State finding, it should seem, by some foreign dr^ 
cumstances that such a thing might be, and con« 
sidering that he might be a very fit man for sudi 
a purpose, living so far from London where he 
could not be easily surprised, to prevent such a 
mischief it was so contrived that he was poison- 
ed.^ His brother, who succeeded in the earldom. 



* In 1593. According to Camden, he died a Datural death* 
From the same historian it would appear that in these remarks 
concerning this Earl of Derby, Goodman is in error, and that 
they ought rather to he applied to his son Ferdinand* For, in 
1593, one Richard Hasket was condemned and executed, ton 
attempting to persuade (at the instigation of the English fugU 
tires) Ferdinand Earl of Derby^ whose father Henry had latdy 
deceased, to take upon him the title to the crown, deriTing his 
I right from his g^eat grandmother Mary, daughter of Henrj VIL 

i They promised him money and assistance from the Spaniard, 

^ threatening him with assured destruction if he refused to coin* 

ply. But the earl, fearing that this was only a trap for hit 
destruction, impeached the man ; and did himself die shortly 
after, not without suspicion of poison. He was tormented, saya 
Camden, with cruel pains and frequent vomiting of a da^ 
colour like rusty iron. In his chamber was found an image of 
wax, the belly whereof was thrust through with trains of the 
same colour as his own, put there (as it was supposed) t6 
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was a man of a more dejected spirit, intcn^ng bis 
pleasures and sports, and no way fit for such an 
attempt: besides, he married into the family of 
the Cecils. I doubt not but the Earl of Derby 
did signify so much to the Queen concerning the 
trial of the Earl Arundel, for he was never 
brought to the scaffold, but died a most mortified, 
devout, patient man ;• and so did his lady, a most 
charitable, virtuous ivoman ; which, I do verily 
believe, made Henry Howard Earl of North- 
ampton affect the Earl of Arundel, who was the 
chief of his house and his next heir at law, and 
truly a man of great intellectual8.f 

remove the suspicion of poison. The lilver basins used by (be 
earl !n his sickness irere so stained b; his vomitings that bj 
no art could they be restored to their original brighlncM; and 
his dead body, though rolled in sear-cloth and wrapped in 
lead, ran with such corrupt and putrid humours, that for a time 
DO one could venture near the place of his buriaL No small 
suspicion lighted upon the gentleman of his horse, who, as 
f oon as the earl took to his bed, fled away with his best horse. 
His brother William succeeded him in the earldom. 

* In 1595. The Romanists seem to have eutertained soioe 
doubts of Arundel's soundness in their belief; for Morgan, 
writing to the Queen of Scots in the spring of 1586, o1>* 
serves, " The Earl of Anindel is now a souud Calboilc, and- 
his affliction," (alluding probably to the circumstances mentJoo- 
ed in p. 1 10.) " which followed in short lime after his reconcilia- 
tion to the Catholic Church, hath without doubt done him in- 
finite good." — Murdin,439. Henry Howard laboured unsuccess- 
fully to induce Arundel to go to church, as he was promised 
bis liberty on that coudition. — lb. 529. 

t Probably Henry Howard loved Aruudel and bis couotes*: 
because not only were all three nearly related, bat likewias 
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And now I come to Dr. Lopez* history, whi 
was so much spoken of for hb curious art ii 
poisoning ; and because I heard that the Earl oi 
Essex had a great hand in that budness, truly ] 
made bold to ask of Sir Henry Savile, provost o 
Eton, who was very great with the earl, con 
cerning that business, who did in truth confes 
unto me that he thought the earl to be a little 
faulty.^ When the earl fell out of the Queen* 
favour and began to be sick at his own house 
Dr. Overall, afterwards bishop of Norwich, hav 
ing been his tutor in Trinity College in Cam 
bridge, went to visit him : to whom the ear 
made a great complaint of his miserable conditioi 
at that time ; that he was fallen out of the Queen*j 

equally warm and earnest partisans of the unfortunate If ar 
Queen of Scots. The countess seems to have been a giea 
favourite with the Roman Catholics, not undeservedly, if th 
character be just which Morgan gives of her in a letter to cb 
Queen of Scots. '* The Countess of ArundeU"* says he^ ** it i 
very noble woman, and so hath showed herself, by her ooo 
stancy in faith towards God, and by all other honourable dc 
portments, and is towards your majesty as she ought to be, a 
you know ; and she exceedeth in this troublesome world all tb 
men and women in the parts where she liveth, and no dotdi 
would think herself happy to have place to serve and boooo 
your majesty. The said countess hath good intelligence, as 
am credibly informed, with the Lord Henry Howard, to wIhm 
she may convey your letter for him.** — Murdin, 489. 

* When the Earl of Essex (who had been the first to ac 
cuse Dr. Lopez of this attempt) was appointed, together wit] 
Sir Robert Cecil, then secretary of state, and the lord trea 
surer, to investigate the truth of the matter, the two last gavi 
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favour, pow in his estate, troubled and ack of 
the Irish disease; all which he did acknowledge 
to be God^s just judgments for his sins^ and 
thought he had offended God in nothing so mudi 
as in the not due observing of the Sabbath : and 
hereupon h<e asked him this question, — whether 
a man might use any lawful recreation upon the 
Sabbath after evening prayer? To whom the 
bishop replied, that he thought he migh^ and 
shewed him the example of all other Reformed 
Churches, as Greneva, the Low Countries, and the 
rest; — that it was necessary that both body and 
mind should have recreation ; that a man may be 
so tedious and worn out in the service of God, aa 
that he may not be fit for God*s service. ^ Wdl/ 
quoth the earl, '* if it may be so, yet it is safer 
to forbear ; and hereafter I will forbear.** And 
yet, said the bishop, his rising up in arms 

• 

it as their opinion that the accusation of Essex was unfoaoded, 
^nd cleared Dr. Lopez of any such design. This sentence 
threw Essex into a violent paroxysm of rage ; he shut bimself 
up in his chamher for two days* refusing access to every one 
(T^ccpt the lord admiral, who posted to and fro with messages 
of atonement. The admiral having been added to the commie- 
sion, Essex resumed the inquiry with unabated vigour, end 
Lopez was in the end condemned. Although* ** it wee rerily 
thought,** according to the expression of e contemporeneoiie 
letter, ** that Don Antonio disclosed the ground of this treeeon 
before his going over from England to France.** See Biich'e 
Bacon Papers, L 151. These expressions altogether gm en 
appearance of reality to the assertions of Goodman; bnt hie 
charge against Essex is of too heinous a nature to be edmitlel 
without additional testimony. 
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against the Queen was upon a Sunday. Tl 
earl said further unto him, that when he was 
suitor unto his lady,* he came to Sir Franc 
: >Yalsing1)am and told him that he came to be 

I suitor unto his daughter not for any wealth i 

portion, for it was thought he had littlest bi 
only that he might be so enabled by his goo 
I i council as that he may be fit to do his prince an 

\ : his country some service. Whereupon his f 

I ther-in-law did assure him, that what directioi 

j he could give him should not be wanting. Tl 

] match ^ went on, and the Queen hearing therec 

i was much ofiended : tlien did the Earl of Esse 

I fall out of her favour, and it was thought fit th: 

! he should retire himself from the court for a tin 

. until the Queen's anger were a little over ; durin 

^ which time of his absence. Secretary Walsinghai 

I suddenly died ; and immediately the Lord Tre 

surer Burleigh informed the Queen, that he beit 
Secretary, no doubt but he had many notes and p 
pers which concerned the State ; that they sbou 

* Thit lady was Waltingham's only daughter. Her first hi 



] baodwas Sir Philip Sydney: the second, the Earl of 

.j and the third, according to Camden, the Earl of ClanriciR 

— but according to Naunton, the Lord of St. Albaoi. 

t Walsingham died iu very necessitous circumstances. ] 
\ had run himself so deeply in debt in the Queen's senrice, tl 

his body was privately buried, that it might not be anesled 

his creditors. See Birch's Hist. View, p. 2K 

X The Queen was ofiended at the match, and thoaght t 

earl had disparaged the dignity of his house by this aflini 

See Camden, 624. 
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be seized upon : and the Queen gave orders ac- 
cordingly. AVhereupon all his notes and instruc- 
tions came to the hands of the Cecils^ and he 
could never after regain them. So far. Bishop 
Overall did inform me that the earl had acquaint-^ 
ed him so much in the time of his sickness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Essex restored to favour. — His intrigues with Lopez« — ^Is ouU 
' I voted by bim. — ^Tbe Queen laughs at the EarL — ^Lopes dit- 

^ i parages the Earl to Don Antonio* who betrays bim. — Essex 

and Lopez quarrel^— The latter is arrested and carried to the 
^ Tower. — Tried — Removed from the Tower to the King's 

Bench by Popham^ one of the Earl's creatures. — His beha* 



] viour at his execution. — Treason of Squires and Essex.— 

i Queen's remark upon it. — Account of the Queen*s going to 



council — Her personal appearance in her old age. 



After the death of Walsingham,* the Earl of 
Essex was again admitted to the court, and in 

t as great favour as ever he was : and now he was 

; I to begin the world again, without any directions 

I from his father-in-law ; yet remembering that his 

I father-in-law had many intelligencers, as Dr. 

j Parry and others, he did likewise resolve to make 

choice of some who should do service in the like 
kind. Then did he speak to Dr. Lopez, who was 
a Portugal bom,f the Queen*s physician, (as at 

* Walsingham died in 1590. 

t Essex was a general patron of the Portuguese, mod of all 
such as hated the Spaniard. He afforded an asylum to the 
infamous Antonio Perez (whom Barghley, much to his ciedit, 
would scarcely notice), supplying him with large sums of money, 
using him as an oracle in the secrets of the Spanish court. 
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that time there were many Portugal physidans 
her^ and we did suspect them all to be Jews^ as 
I knew one was,) and told him that many did 
practise treason against the Queen. The Spa- 
niard bated her, the Papists would do her what 
hurt they could ; she was ancient and childless^ 
and the good of this kingdom did wholly depend 
upon her life. Now for preventing their designs^ 
and to search out all several plots^ this were im- 
possible ; but an easier way to prevent them was 
this : If they had but some one in whom they 
might repose trust, they would be more remiss 
in entertaining others and setting them on work ; 
and to this end he could not think of a fitter man 
^ to be employed than yourself, and to this end I 
would have you to offer yourself, and so to un- 
dertake the business."' To whom Lopez replied, 
** My lord, this is a very great business and a 
dangerous : you are now in favour, but how long 
you may continue we know not. You may die, 
and then the whole treason will be laid upon me. 
Your lordship will be pleased to give me some 
time to advise.** In this interim the Earl of 
Essex acquainted the Queen with his intention ; 
and so did Lopez when he found opportunity, 
and spake to the Queen in this manner : ^ If it 
please your majesty, my Lord of Essex hath put 
me upon a business whereof I have little know- 
ledge, and dare not adventure thereon without 
your majesty's approbation." And so he told her 
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the whole story. The Queen gave him this an- 
swer, — that it was a thing out of his element 
not to give physic^ but to practise in that man- 
ner: she left it however to himself; but if he 
should do her any service, he should not be un- 
rewarded. 

Here then Lopez undertook the business, and 
writes his letters to some special friends in Spain 
or in Portugal to this effect : — that although he 
lived in England, yet he could not cast off the 
affection he bare to his own native country; 
that it did grieve him much to see the great 
losses which his country sustained, and how 
eagerly the Queen was bent to take all advan* 
tages against them : that if it lay in his power 
to do his own country service, he would do it ; 
and if the taking away of one life might save the 
lives of many hundreds, he would do his best en* 
I ] deavour therein, though it cost him his own life. 

And in this manner did he offer his service if 

they pleased to accept it. They to whom he 

wrote this letter made use of it, gave him en- 

I couragement therein, and promised him a good 

j reward. Here began a mutual intercourse oT 

I letters between them ; and as soon as ever Lopes 

had received any intelligence, he went instantly to 

the Queen and acquainted her majesty therewitti* ; 

and afterwards he went to the Ekirl of Essex and 

^ acquainted him : then did tlie Earl of Essex oome 

J i to the court and acquainted her with the same ; 
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and the Queen knowing it before, did but laugh 
at the Earl of Essex ; and so it fell out several 
times, whereby the earl saw himself utterly di»- 
appointed, for though he had gotten an intelli- 
gencer, yet he proved not to be his intelligencer, 
but he went immediately to the Queen. This 
bred very ill blood between the Earl and Dr. 
Lopez, and no doubt but there might be some 
open affront, for Lopez had procured a lease to 
be made from the Bisliop of Worcester to the 
Queen in his behalf, and no doubt the earl might 
cause some stoppage thereof, or set blocks in 
the way for his other suits. 

This falling out in the vacation, when Dr. 
Lopez might very well be spared in regard of his 
patients, he went near Windsor, where Don An- 
tonio,* a Portugal, together with the King of 
Spain's secretary, who had fled out of Spain, did 
then reside; and making merry with them, 
Lopez began bitterly to inveigh agunst the Eari 
of Essex, telling some secrecies, how he had cured 

* Henry King ot Portngml djing in 1580, mmnf competiton 
Uid claim to the crown, — among the mX Philip II. of Spun, 
Henry't eldest ■ister'i son, who wu in night it not in right the 
■trongett. One of hi* rivals wat thii Don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, an illegitimate son of Lewis, brother at the deceased 
king, who wb» elected bip the people of Portugal more on ac- 
count of their deadly hostility to the Casliliani than from any 
right which Antonio himself poiiseMed. Having Iweo expelled 
from Portugal by the Duke d'Alra, the ex-king fled into Prance, 
where an asylum was gladly afforded him by Catherine of Medi- 
cis, who looked with a jealous eye on llie growing power of the 
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him, and of what diseases, with some other things 
which did disparage his honour. But as soon 
as Lopez was gone, they went instantly to the 
Earl of Essex, and, to ingratiatief themselves in his 
favour, did acquaint him with all the.several pas- 
sages. Here the earl was so much incensed, that 
he resolved to be revenged on him ; and now he 
began to possess the Queen that Lopez was a very 
villain, and had poisoned others, and that be sus* 
pected him for the death of his father-in-law 
Secretary Walsingham, and that he had other 
proofs against him, and so did not doubt but be 
played the villain on both sides, and did intend 
to poison the Queen ; and so far prevailed with 
the Queen, that being then at Hampton Court, 
and Dr. Lopez attending there, he was arrested 
of high treason and carried to the Tower. 
Being there, he sent divers messages to the 
Queen, and did appeal to her majesty's know- 
ledge : to whom the Queen graciously returned 
this answer, — that for such things as he had reveal* 
ed to the Queen, he should suffer no loss ; but if 

Spaniard. Thence he passed over with recommeDdations into 
England, and was cordially received by Elizabeth, at much per- 
haps from her di.slike to the Spaniard as from her acknow* 
ledgment of his descent from the blood royal of England and 
the house of Lancaster. In 1589, Antonio joined with Drake 
and Norris in their expedition against Portugal ; on which oe* 
casion Robert Earl of Essex, oat of a thirst for mQitary gibrj 
and commiseration of the misfortunes of Antonio^ stole secrete 
ly from court and joined in the enterprise, to the embent dia* 
pleasure of the Queen. 
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any other things should be objected against him, 
it was fit for the honour and justice of the State 
that he should make his defence. When he came 
to be arnugned, some letters being produced, they 
could do no less than find him guilty ; only he 
protested his innocence before God, and did not 
reveal those secrecies which past between the 
Queen and himself. Being found guilty, he was 
carried back to the Tower: then. did be more 
petition than ever, and appeal to the Queen's own 
knowledge and goodness ; and did ever receive 
these gracious answers from the Queen : — that not 
a hair of his head should perish ; wished him to be 
content and to have patience, that all things mig&t 
be done with the honour of the State ; it should 
be but a short imprisonment and a little loss of 
practice in his profession, which cannot countervail 
the credit of the State, which her majesty did so 
much respect. - 

Now you shall observe, that such as are com* 
mitted to the Tower cannot be executed or re- 
leased without a warrant under the Qucen*8 own 
hand. At this time, Popham was preferred to be 
lord chief justice of the King's Bench, and by 
the means of the Earl of Essex, who was then the 
great favourite ; and Popham by the persuasion 
of the Earl of Essex, made means that Lopez 
might be removed unto the King's Bench Prison 
in Southwark ; and not long after he was brought 
to the King's Bench bar, and they demanded 
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what he could say for himself why the sentence 
of death pronounced against him should not be 
' put in execution. Dr. Lopez replied, that he did 

1 appeal to the Queen's own knowledge and good- 

ness for the acquitting of him. But another, who 
it seemed was employed in the whole business, 
began a long narration to open things from the 
j begipning, and how he was ensnared. The court 

willed him to be short ; but he said, he could not 
be, but would open the business from the begin- 
ning. Then they willed him to hold his peace ; 
so they were carried back to the prison, and the 
next day executed. 

Being brought to the place of execution, Lo- 
pez began to speak and to acquaint the people 
with the whole business. But there were some 
that stood afar ofT, some in one place^ some in 
another, and they cried to him, '* Speak out, speak 
i 1 out;" others, that were in some nearness unto 

him, cried aloud, " Hold your peace, hold your 
; peace :" and thus was the whole time spent, and 

the poor man could not be heard a word, and so 
was turned off the ladder. This I heard from a 
very credible man that was then present; and 
the former narration I heard from a very honest 
man, who had it from him tliat did solidt Dr. 
Lopez' business, and was the messenger be- 
tween the Queen and him. Dr. Lopez being 
executed,* his wife petitioned the Queen for his 

* He was executed at Tybarn in 159i» 
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goods ; to whom tlie Queen gave tliem all, and 
would not suifer her to lose one farthing.* 

For Squires' treason,| which was the poisoning 
of 4he pummel of the queen's saddle, it was a 
thing so incredible that I took no heetl of it, nor 
made any search into it. Again, the Queen did 
seldom ride or use a saddle; or if she had, it was 
a hundred to one but some others would have 
handled the saddle : or if she had done it first, yet 
she did always wear gloves ; or if she had not, it 
would have been instantly found in the hand, and 
very soon cured. AH that I can say is, I heard 



• The court version of the lrea*ons of Dr. Lopez it printed ia 
Miirdin, C69. And even in that paper a striking passage occurs, 
which leemi to countenaDce the explanation of this strange 
tale as given by Goodman, " It must not be omitted, which 
wu by honourable peraonagei answered to thin wretch's Ttc^ 
how in all the cour&e ofhii examinationc, he would always with 
detestable oaths, execrations, and curses deny many tbii^ 
damning himself to the lowest pit of hell if there were any sncb 
matter; and almost with the same breath, teeing manifest 
pTOoh, confessed it presently : and profanely thinking, to shew 
his affection to her majesty, did affirm to the great offence of 
the hearers, that be loved her majesty belter than be loved 
God." Camden confesses that Lopez having been for a long 
time a man of noted Oddity, was not even suspected of any 
design against the Queen. Neither is it easy to discover either 
from Camden or rrom the paper in Murdia how Lopez fell under 
suspicion, or the grounds upon which be was arrested. Ihe 
former has attributed to Lopez an expression almost as profane 
as the passage in Murdin, and of the same import, — that he 
lo*cd the Queen as well as he loved our Saviour : which coming 
from a Jew, saya the historian, moved no small laughter in the 
bystanders. 

t la li98. 
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a justice, one that had as much employment and 
as able a man as any other justice whatsoever^ 
speak very scoffingly of it. 

For the Earl of Essex, it is true it was a real 
and an actual treason, the surprising of the 
court and the removing of some councillors from 
the Queen ; and so it was confessed : but that he 
fell oiit of the queen's favour and lived discon- 
tented and melancholy, truly there was no great 
cause of his fall* It is true that all the sword- 
men of England depended upon him, that he had 
the love and affections of the people, and that his 
own carriage was such that he deserved thdr 
loves; and this might cause some jealousy and 
fear in an old queen that is childless, and when 
her successor is far absent and of another nation, 
which ever had an enmity with us, and of whom 
we were meanly persuaded, in regard of their 
poverty. But the fear of Essex might have been 
otherwise prevented, and not with a public dis- 
grace : certain it is, to use his own words when 
he was' in Ireland, he might as easily have done 
hurt as have thought it; that is, he might have 
possessed himself of the kingdom, espedally being 

* The earFf iuconsistency and irresolutioDy his deficiencj. in 
that recklessness and unscrupulousness of spirit necessary to 
ensure success in such undertaking?, forcibly reminds one of the 
truth of the anecdote told of him by Fuller. When one flatter- 
ed the earl for his valour; ^ No/' said he; '* my tins erer 
made me a coward." Had he been a worse man, he had been a 
more prosperous one ; had he been a better man, he had been a 
more happy one. 
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provoked thereunto with the Queen's harsh letters^ 
and the mastership of the wards which was 
promised him, being otherwise disposed, and his 
own father having spent himself and died in the 
service of Irekmd* 

There were yet other traitors arraigned and 
executed, who in number did far exceed the rest, 
and those were the Popish priests; and their 
treason was, that they, being priests, should come 
over into the kingdom ; and sometimes they 
were indicted together for conspiring the Queen^s 
death, when they never saw each other, and so far 
from attempting the death of the Queen, whereas 
they never came within any nearness of the 
court; yet surely they were condemned by law 
for being priests and coming over. Now, there 
was a great statesman who wrote in defence of 
the English justice, that no man was put to death 
for religion, but for transgressing the laws in 
coming over.* Surely that man was full of sub- 
tilty, but in right and sound judgment he should 
have conceived, that where things are linked and 
chained together, whatsoever befalls them may 
be ascribed either to all of them in general, or to 
the principal of them. Now, the end is ever the 
principal to which all the means are directed; 
now, the end is religion ; their coming over, that 
they should be sent by their superiors, that they 

* He means Lord Bur1eigh*s " Execution for Justice not for 
Religion/' which was answered by Cardinal Alao, whose work 
hat been mentioned above. Both have been frequenUy printed. 
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should have their breeding in seminaries, that 
they should make vows, that they should swear 
/' ^ to the canons ; all these are directed to religion ; 

. and to deny that those priests did die for their 

own religion, they may as well deny that the 
apostles and the martyrs of the primitive church 
died for religion, for certainly they did likewise 
transgress the laws of the emphre in preaching the 
gospel. There is a like error committed by many 
judges, great officers, and lawyers of this king- 
dom, in maintaining that the late kings did ex« 
ercise no more power nor jurisdiction in the 
Church than their predecessors had done; and 
to that end they allege the title of the statute 
for the oath of supremacy, that it is but a resti- 
tution of the ancient liberties and privileges to 
the crown. Now, certain it is that kings have 
been suitor to procure liberties and privileges 
for religious foundations ; it is certain that there 
have been many appeals,* that the kingdom hath 
been interdicted ; and I could give many such in« 
stances ; and therefore I could wish that accord- 
I ing to the writ of sending corpus cum causae so 

I' j , taking away their lives, they should not deny the 

cause, which will make other men think they dis- 
trust their religion. 

What I have written concerning treasons is 
only in the knight'sf order; in comparing the 
time of King James with the time of Queen 
Elizabeth ; for in the whole time of King James 

• To the See of Rome. t Sir A. Weidoii. . 
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I do remember but these two treasons. The 
first, of Cobham's, which I did ever thuik to be an 
old relic of the treasons in Queen EHzabcth's 
time, and tliat George Brooks was the contriver 
thereof, \vIio being brother-in-law to the secre- 
tary, and having a great wit, small means, and 
a vast expense, did only try men's allegiance, and 
had an intent to betray one another, but were 
all taken napping and so involved in one net. 
This in effect appears by Brooks* confession ; and 
certainly King James, as he was a most wise, 
understanding king, would never have given such 
a pardon, nor permitted that Ratcigh should 
never have been brought to the scaSbId, as the 
others were, but that the king had no opinion of 
that treason, and therefore was pleased to pardon 
all save only Brooks and the priests. It is usual tn 
the raising of armies always to begin with some 
exemplary punishment, to strike terror into the 
rest of the soldiers, and so likewise kings at thrir 
first coming to their crowns have done the like. 
Here are priests hanged to give the kingdom 
assurance how he stood affected to religion ; and 
liere was Brooks beheaded, a man of a dangeroui 
wit and a desperate fortune, and the first OOD- 
triver of this plot. Then succeeds the Powder 
Plot, the most wicked and cursed attempt that 
ever was practised by men, and generally acknow- 
ledged for a truth on all sides; and after these 
two plots we hear of no more treasons after this 
time, but only the quartering of priests, that he 
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took as a thing of course, begun in Queen £lizi 
beth's time, and so held on by judges, lawyei 
pursuivants, and others, for their advantage. Fi 
they could not make such profit by convictc 
recusants unless sometimes they fell upon the 
priests and made them exemplary. 

But in Queen Elizabeth*8 time there was m 
thing more frequent and usual; and yet I i 
verily believe that the Queen then did think he 
self in no danger. I confess that she w&s a lady i 
admirable qualities, and among other her virtue 
she was of a wonderful courage and an undauntc 
spirit; whereof I will give these two instance 
which I had from those that did see her and he 
her.* In Tilbury Camp she did ride up and do^ 
amongst the soldiers and did encoiirage them, ar 
told them that she would strike the first blow i 
that battle, wiiich did much hearten the soldiei 
Secondly, when the Earl of Essex was up in tl 
City in arms and had an intent to surprise tl 
court, and certainly might have attempted it, hi 

^ Ad anoDjmous but contemporary writer, quoted by S 
Henry Dlis, obsen'es, that when the Queen heard of the ear 
entering; the City, she being then at dinner* only remarkc 
I that ** He that had placed her in that seat would pre5enre h 

/ ( in it ;" and so continued at her dinner, without showing m 

fear or distraction of mind. — Orig. Letters, 2nd Series, iii* IS 
But from the steps taken by the government on that occasio 
and the activity of the secretary, who probably, possessed ioti 
ligence of everything of moment likely to affect the state, 
have little doubt but that she was apprised beforehand of \ 
the earl's movements The notion, however, of the Queen sic 

/ i YOU I. M 
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not the valiant Bishop of London^ prevented it ; 
for he came with a great number to go down 
Ludgate, but the bishop had prepared arms and 
muskets to hinder him» whereby be was fun to 
go by w;ater to his own house, and thereby the 
whole company was dissipated. In the heat of 
the business, when as all the courtiers had taken 
up arms and stood to defend the gates, the Queen 
thus spake openly several times : ^' Truly I think 
all this preparation is needless ; for I know the 
Earl of Essex is so loyal and loves me so well, 
tliat he will not hold up his finger against me."* 
These words by several people were carried to the 
Earl of Essex, which made him a little more re* 
miss in prosecuting the business, and the sooner 
to yield. This I write to shew the Queen's cou- 
rage ; but truly I think she never thought her- 
self to be in any fear or danger of her life, for she 
was very wise, and would not have adventured 
herself in that manner if she had thought herself 
to be in danger. 

ening and falling into deep melancholy upon the earl's death, 
would have more the air of romance than real history, did not 
many credible writers assert it. In a diary, preserved amon^ 
the MSS. of the Harleian Collection, the author states, that he 
was informed on the authority of Dr. Parry, that Dr. Barlow, 
one of the Queen's chaplains, had fallen under the Queen's dis* 
pleasure for venturing into her presence in violation of a strict 
charge which she had given to the contrary : ** becaose,** as he 
continues, '' she would not have the memory of the late Earl of 
Essex renewed by him who had preached against him at St. 
Paul's.- ♦ Bancroft 
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In tlie year '88, I did then live at the upp 
end of the Strand near St. Clements Churc 
when suddenly there came a report unto u 
(it was in December, much about five of t1 
clock at nighty very dark,) that the Qiieen Wi 
gone to council, and if you will see the Quec 
you must come quickly. Then we all rar 
when the Court gates were set open, and no mi 
did hinder us from coming in. There we can 
where there was a far greater company than vn 
usually at Lenten Sermons ; and when we hs 
staid there an hour and that the yard was full, tha 
being a number of torches, the Queen came out i 
great state. Then we cried, " God save your m 
jesty ! God save your majesty P* Then the Quec 
turned unto us and said, '' God bless you all, n 
good people !" Then we cried again, ^ God sa^ 
your majesty! God save your majesty !** ThentI 
Queen said again unto us, ^ You may well have 
greater prince, but you shall never have a more lo^ 
ing prince:" and so looking one upon another awhi 
the Queen departed. This wrought such an in 
pression upon us, for shows and pageants are ev( 
best seen by torch-light, that all the way long v 
did nothing but talk what an admirable quec 
she was, and how we would adventure our liv 
to do her service. Now this was in a year whi 
she had most enemies, and how easily might tfa< 
have then gotten into the crowd and multitude 
have done her a mischief! But here we were 

MS 
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come in at the Court gates, and there was all 
the danger of searching. 

Take her then in her yearly journeys at her 
coming to London, where you must under- 
stand that she did desire to he seen and to 
be magnified; but in her old age she had not 
only wrinkles, but she had a goggle throat, a 
great gullet hanging out, as her grandfather 
Henry the Seventh is ever painted withal ;♦ for in 
young people the glandels do make all things 
seem smooth and fair, but in old people the glan- 
dels being shrunk, the gullet doth make a little 
deformity. And truly, there was then a report 
that the ladies had gotten false looking-glasses, 
that the Queen might not see her own wrinkles ; 
for having been exceeding beautiful and fair in 
her youth, such beauties are ever aptest for wrin- 
kles in old age. So then the Queen's constant cus- 
tom was a little before her coronation-day to come 
from Richmond to London, and to dine with my 
Lord Admiral at Chelsea,'f and to set out from 
Chelsea at dark night, where the Lord Mayor and 

• 

* Walpole, in his " Royal and Noble Authors," has giveo the 
impression of one of Elizabeth's coin, which was struck appa- 
rently a few years before her death. It represents her very old 
and ugly. — Ed. by Park, ii. 90* 

t Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, a great favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. He was the only person who had influence' 
sufficient to persuade her to go to bed in her last sickness,- 
(Gary's Mem. 178,) she having an apprehensioo of some 
prediction, as it was thought, that she should die io it*— See 
Von Raumer's Hist, of XVI. Cent. &c. iL 187. 
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the Aldermen were to meet her ; and here all the 
way long from Chelsea to Whitehall was full of 
people to see her, and truly any man might very 
easily have come to her coach. Now if she 
thought that she had been in danger^ how is it 
credible that she should so adventure herself? 
King James, who was as harmless a king as any was 
j in our age, and consequently had as few enemies, 

^ yet wore quilted doublets stiletto proof: the 

] Queen had many enemies ; all her wars depended 

upon her life ; she had likewise very fearful exam- 
ples : the first Duke of Guise was shot ; Henry 
the Thirds the French king, was stabbed; the 
Duke of Orange was pistoled ; — and these might 
make the Queen take heed. Now there can* 
not be a greater token either to justify, to com- 
' mend, or blame a government, than the multi« 

I tude of treasons in the subject: they do argue 

\ I a discontent, and there must be some cause in 

the prince ; they do argue jealousies and fears, and 
sometimes tyranny. Queen Elizabeth was wont 
to say that she did desire to make her subjects ra- 
ther blush than draw their blood, to make them 
rather ashamed of their faults than to use the 
rigour and extremity of the law. Now of trea- 
sons there are two sorts, — either against the person 
of the prince alone, or else for the subversion of 
J the state and government : for the person of the 

f , ; prince it often falls out, but for the subversion of 

I ' the state we must consider how it is settled, as 
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there was no state in the world so legally settled 
as England was in their times ; and as this cannot 
be the act of one man, but men requiring many 
helps, it is usually discovered and so prevented. 
That Portugal should so generally revolt from the 
IQng of Spain, and that things should be so set- 
tled with so little loss of blood, surely it was 
wonderful. 
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IX, 



Kin^ James' respect for his Queen. — Denmark House.— De* 
scription of the fertility of Spain.— The pirating of Drake 
by the Spaniards. — Remarks on the British seat» and right 
of the Flag. — King James' love of hunting. — His different 
houses. — Account of Secretary Lake, and his rise at Court. 



» Thus far I have digressed concerning treasons 

wherein the knight was pleased to charge King 
James, though most unjustly. Now he writes 
that Southampton should be a favourite^ and 
only hindered by Salisbury ; whereas we did hear 
that they were very great friends, and that Salis« 
bury was the only means to save his life ; and at 
that instant Philip Earl of Montgomery became the 
favourite. Aud whereas he sayeth that Salisbury did 
not like that any of Essex s faction should come into 
play, he doth utterly mistake ; for Salisbiuy did 
then contrive that the young Earl of Essex and his 
own son should both match in the family of the 
Howards. And whereas he speaks of the King's 
jealousy, truly that might have been forborne; 
and I am confident there was no such cause. 
And whereas he says that he did not delight in 
the Queen's company^ truly at that time they did 
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keep company ; tliey bad children ; one of them 
was bom at Greenwich, and two of them lie bu- 
ried at Westminster, wliere is their monument at 
this day. It is true that some years after they 
did not much keep company together. The King 
of himself was a very chaste man, and there was 
little in the Queen to make him uxorious; yet 
they did love as well as man and wife could do, 
not conversing together. She had many suits 
from the King; the King did prefer many upon 
her recommendations: wlien slie died and left 
some things unfinished which she had pa.st, the 
King made all good ; whatsoever she gave the 
King made it good ; and it was no small matter 
that she should give all her linen to Mrs. Anna, so 
mean a gentlewoman.* Nor were they small sums 
of money which she had from the King, that she 
should be continually in building, both at Den- 
mark House and in Greenwich. And to con- 
clude, the King gave lier a most royal funeral; 
and that he was never taxed or tainted with the 
love of any other lady, I dare boldly say, that 
there are many thousands in England that would 
be his compurgators. 

After the King's jealousy he comes to Lenox's 
opportunity, and that the Jesuits should re- 
port the English to be ugly and like devils. 
These are such poor silly things, that they are 
fitter for boys or old women to speak of than a 

* She left all herjcucklO.Charlc!', whowaihet ravoaiiUHii. 
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knight and a courtier. Then whereas he de- 
scribes the embassies, seeing they were ceremonies 
usual amongst princes, and the accidents falling 
out which he relates of particular persons, I omit 
as not worthy the insisting upon. But whereas 
he sayeth that food and corn are equally alike 
scarce with Spaniards, I do wonder that the 
gentleman did not consider, first, for food in Ma« 
drid, where the court resides, there is not one bit 
of brown bread baked ; from whence we may infer 
that the very beggars there feed upon white 
bread ; and he that hath such plenty of com 
must needs have plenty of all other provisions, 
for corn is the foundation of all. It is com that 
feeds and fattens poultry, cattle, swine, and all 
creatures. There is not a nation under the sun 
tliat doth more abound with com than Anda- 
lusia. It is true, that when we land at the 
Groyne, we pass over the rocky and heathy parts 
of Spain, as all other kingdoms have the like. 
Where is there any worse land in the world 
than some parts of Windsor Forest ? — whereas 
I myself have spoken with Italians upon the 
Terrace at Windsor, who looking about and see- 
ing all the country did compare it to Lombardy. 
And for the coin of the Spaniard, there is not any 
king under the sun that is able to maintain sudi 
armies, in the Low Countries, in Italy, and in the 
several parts of the world, Asia and Africa, with 
ready money and good pay, as the Spaniard hath 
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done for this one hundred years without intermis- 
sion. Who knows not that silver is the proper 
commodity of Spain? How many mints hath 
the Spaniard going? Yet notwithstanding^ he 
hath employed our mint If any State should 
raise the price of silver, he doth but enrich the 
Spaniard; which makes us forbear any attempt 
in that kind. 

And whereas the knight sayeth that they pic- 
tured Sir Francis Drake half a man and half a 
dragon ;* alas ! who can hinder the fancy of jnc- 
turers and poets! But this man-dragon knew 
very well the wealth of Spain, who carried his 
spoils round about the worid, and coming after to 
look for the like booty, died like a frantic man^ 
as one related unto me who was then in his com- 

pany.f 

It is true they have in Spain much base 
money, which some do conceive to argue po- 
verty, but truly I think otherwise, — that it 
makes them more charitable and more frugal, 
and doth expose them to less danger of spoils 
and saves much the consumption of rilver. 
As for example; when I was young, we had 

* This was a pictorial puo upoo b» name. 

t He died at Porto Bello, principally from grief occasioned 
by his misfortunes. — See Camden in the year 1595, whoee ae* 
count of this last voyage of Sir F. Drake closely follows a 
journal written by one who was engaged in this adTenUne^ and 
which is still preserved in a contemporary band SflMNig the 
Tanner MSS. of the Bodleian. I have little doobt bal that 
Camden had seen this or some similar docomenl. 
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silver halfpence, pence, twopence ; now in effi 
we have few, — they are lost A beggar crai 
alms and takes a denial because the gentlem 
sayeth he hath no single money .^ In Spain 
man goes to the market and cheapens lemons ; 
finds they are sold for twenty a penny : he a 
siders that two will serve him ; it is fit that 
should have a piece of money to pay for th< 
two. 

Now I come to the Dutchman*s very brag 
the King's ship, to acknowledge his sovereignty 
sea : God forbid that I should be an enemy to i 
own country, or lose any part of that inheritan 
honour, or due respects, which belong unto it ; I 
\ having found very often such lamentable effe 

^in the shedding of Christian blood, which the ti 
ing down of the flag hath occasioned, I will ma 
bold a little to express myself therein. 
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* See a curious letter of Sir Robert Heatb, the attorn 
general, to the Duke of Buckingham, proposing to alter 
standard of our silver money, and comparing Uie purity of 
coinage with that of the Spaniards and other nations. ' 
want of small specie seems to have been much felt at the tii 
i but the measures proposed by the attorney-general for its 

medy would hardly suit our present notions of political i 
nomy. James, however, did make an alteration in the coina 
among other things, to use the words of Fiiller, he waved 
crown (in the two-and-twenty shilling pieces)^ to wear tlie I 
rel in his new twenty shilling pieces* On the tame token thi 
wag passed this jest thereon : that poets being always p 
bays were rather the emblem of wit than wealth, since li 
James no sooner began to wear them, but presently he fell 
shillings in the pound in public valuation. 
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And here I must tell you, iliat I have hereto- 
fore been as well acquainted in the King's navy, 
and all the officers therein, as any Churchman 
hath hcen, and, I think, a great deal more than 
the knight. It is true that our seas have most 
anciently been called, two thousand years agone, 
Oceanus Britannicus ; and therefore, if the 
title and denomination can give a right of inhe- 
ritanc, surely the seas are ours. For the pro- 
tection and safe passage in these seas, no doubt 
hut England hath had royal ships to secure 
them, as likewise for the safety of the island ; but 
when I consider that when England and Nor- 
mandy were joined together, so that we were on 
both sides, yet no claim nor propriety on the sea ; 
—when I consider that Calais was ours, and be- 
tween Dover and Calais we might have made a 
kind of Denmark Sound, we never attempted it, 
yet were the kings of England then most powerful; 
— when we consider, in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
that we had Flushing and Brill, the cautionary 
towns, and in effect the command of Holland and 
the United Provinces, (for she was the great lady 
and mistress of them, though for avoiding envy 
and malice she would not accept the title,) yet 
then she had the command of more shipping than 
all Christendom had besides, yet then we claimed 
no propriety on the seas : — now at this time to 
turn that compliment into a propriety, and there- 
by in effect to stand in defiance to tlie continent 
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of the world, that they shall have no trading be- 
tween themselves without leave from us to pass 
through our seas, that they shall have no fishing 
but with our licence and approbation, — nay, that 
for taking some of the flag there hath been some* 
times a sea-fight, which of all other fights is most 
bloody, and from thence that quarrels and wars 
I should arise between kingdoms ; yea, further, that 

C it should be an occasion for laying great taxes 

\ and impositions, viz. ship-money, upon the sub- 

ject, to raise a royal army to maintain such a 
I complement ; and the subject being pressed upon^ 

I . should conceive such hatred to the government 

as that it should draw on the subversion of states; 
A — surely these considerations do move me to wish 

that such a controversy may not be decided by 
.^ rash and desperate soldiers; but rather that it 

may be determined by a grave and wise council, 
. lest we engage the continent of the world and 

. all other nations against us. 

^ Whereas the knight writes that the lords 

j should persuade the King to leave the state 

affairs to them, and he to betake himself to coun* 
1 1 
> I try recreations, this had been too gross and fool* 

, ish a counsel to give to such a wise king. The 

truth is, he did love solitariness, and was given to 

his study ; and finding the aflairs of the world to 

f y j be so full of falsehood, himself being a right ho. 

' I nest-natured man, he took no delight to deal in 

i them. Besides, he did avoid many impertinent; 
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suits, for he knew his own iofimiity, — that he 
had no power to deny a man that was an impor- 
tunate suitor: himself would desire nothing but 
what was reasonable, honest, and just, and so he 
thought tliat other men would tie themselves to 
the same rule ; but he found that they did noL 
He was likewise much in those parts, because the 
air did better agree with him, for his health's 
sake, and for his recreation. 

For the purchasing of Theobald's House, and 
the manner of contriving it, certainly many 
others knew it as well as the knight; but the 
King did desire to gratify Salisbury, and surely 
the house was not so fit for a subject. It is very 
large, well-contrived, very stately,- — a very sweet, 
wholesome place ; but it hatli neither lordship 
nor tenants, nor so much as provision of fuel ; 
only 3 park for pleasure, and no more. Now 
seeing the King had houses about London on 
every side ; — in Kent, he had Greenwich and El- 
tham ; in Essex, Havering; in Middlesex, Hamp- 
ton Court ; in Surrey, Nonsuch and Kichmondand 
Oatlands; — therefore in the northern side towards 
Scotland he desired to have one house; and in 
his time he made more use of it than of any 
other. Besides, it was near to AValtham Forest, 
which is the nearest forest to London, and, as the 
knight doth observe, no doubt but he had an ad- 
vantageous change. But whereas the knight here 
gathers, ikat the King loved beasts better than men. 
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and was more tender over the life of a stag than of 
a man, and that It was the weakness of his judgment 
and the poorness of his spirit ; these words might 
very well have been spared, for it did not become 
a servant to speak them. And whereas he adds 
afterwards that the King took delight in displa- 
cing officers, a man might see from whence his 
choler ariseth, that he should\ thus maliciously 
spit out his poison. 

And now the knight comes to Lake, the clerk 
of the signet, and doth him great wrong; as he 
doth all others. It is true that Sir Thomas Lake's 
coming up was under Secretary Walsingham, and 
no doubt but he procured him to be clerk of the sig- 
net ; so was Sir John Wood a servant to Secretary 
Smith, who preferred him to that office: so Sir 
Thomas Windebanke, who was another derk of 
the signet, did belong, as I do take it, to Secre- 
tary William Cecil : so that it was usual forthem 
to be bred up in that manner, and therefore could 
be no disparagement unto him. Now that which 
did raise Lake was this. It belongs to the secre- 
tary's office to present to the King all the bills 
that are to be signed ; the secretary sends them to 
the signet office, or, at least, receives them frcxn 
thence, giving directions what bills should be 
drawn. Now the secretary, in regard of his 
greatness, being wholly employed in state affiun^ 
and being master of the wards, could not attend 
the King in his hunting journeys; therefore it 
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was necessary tliat some other should present the 
King with the bills ; and this falling out in Lake's 
month, (for Sir Thomas Windebanke was not 
without some exceptions; Sir John Wood, 
though a very honest gentleman, yet had not the 
boldness for such employment,) and Sir Thomas 
Lake applying himself wholly to the Scotsmen, 
and taking no fees of them, they gave him that 
commendation to the King, that the King would 
have none other but Lake : and here he grew to 
be full of employment, and even noblemen did 
use his help as well as others ; but it should seem 
he did not apply himself so much to Salisbury as he 
should have done ; whereupon Salisbury, knowing 
it to be part of his office to present the bills, and see- 
ing that he was otherwise employed by the King, 
thought that the King would never have denied 
him, but that he might recommend one in his ab- 
sence to execute that part of his office in exhibit- 
ing bills, and so he did recommend Sir Thomas 
Windebanke ; but Lake being now in possession 
by the Scotsmen's intercession, Salisbury could 
not displace him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The characters of some of the nobles in Qneen Elizabeth's 

Court — Lord Hunsdon. — ^Lord Cobham* — Lord Northamp- 

ton.»Lord ZoucK — 'Improvidence of the Earl of Nottingham. 

— Sir Thomas Lake overawed by his Lady. — Marries Us 

Daughter to Lord Ross. — His Lordship's connexion with Gon- 

* domar. who makes him a tool to discover the State secrets 

i of his Father-in-law* — Origin of lieger ambassadors^ — Sim- 

1 ^ plicity of the courts of our early English Kings^— Aggran* 

s dizementt especially under Henry VIIL 

* V ? But now I come to a passage which I must 

J . ; examine. The knight sayeth, that in the Queafs 

I 1 time there were none in court but men of eminendes, 

j Truly, I am very heartily sorry that I should dis* 

parage any man in the least degree, and therefore 
I will do it here as sparingly as possibly I can, 
and I will only instance in those which the au- 
thor doth mention, for I think it cannot stand 
with the honour of my order that I should be 
any man's accuser. 

First, I will insist in the author himself, the 
knight; and if you will consider this very 
treatise, take him in his Latin sentences^ take 
him in his English relations, how weak, how 
simple, how impertinent ! Truly, it would make 
any man doubt whether he himself be a man d 
vou L n 
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eminency. After liimself, I will take those 
whom lie doth first name, for I will call out none. 
He begins with my lord chamberlain, whose son, 
Sir Robert Carew, was so ; then my Lord Huns- 
don, lord chamberlain, whether he were a man 
of eminency : be pleased to understand the of- 
ficer, the lord chamberlain, there being at that 
lime no lord steward, is the greatest governor 
in the King's house ; he disposetb of all things 
above stairs, he hath a greater command of the 
King's guard than the captains hath, he makes all 
the chaplains, chooseth most of the King's ser- 
vants, and all the pursuivants; there being then no 
dean of the King's Chapel, he disposetb of all in the 
chapel. Consider what the secrctanes of the lord 
chamberlain have gotten in that oflice ; I know 
one that got £1500. land per aimum. Now it 
should be conceived that this man of all others 
should be the most eminent; yet truly my Lord 
Hunsdon was ever reputed a very honest man, 
but a very passionate man, a great swearer, and of 
little eminency.* ' 

* Uii bluntceu !■ pretty apparent even in hii cotreipondeiKa 
with Kiiabeth. In one of hii lettera, in which be pret no jttj 
flattering character of the affection which Jamei bon to her, 
he concludes b; saying, that James was sore nettled bj some 
letters got from Courcelles ; " for the which I assure your high- 
neu he hath been twice ready to hang himself : a great pitly he 
was 10 letted from so good a deed." — MurdJn, 591. Naunton 
has detcribed Hunsdon's character with some of hts happiest 
■trokei. "My Lord of Hunsdoo," he says, "was of the 
Qoeen't neaicst kindred ; and on the decease of Sussex, both 
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Secondly, he names my Lord Cobham, and 
sayeth that he was very near a fool. I Wonder, 
then, that he had not excepted him ; but should 
say, that none were courtiers but men of eminen« 
cies. Cobham was lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports, — ^an office, in my certain knowledge of si 
great trust and as great moment as any office in 
England. He did usually recommend to the 
Cinque Forts ; and to these many links belonging 

he and his son took the place of lord chamberlain* He was a 
fast man to his prince, and firm to his friends and servants; and 
though he might speak big, and therein would be borne oat, 
yet was he not the more dreadful, but less harmful, and far from 
the practice of my Lord Leicester's instructions, for he was 
downright; and I have heard those that both knew him well and 
had interest in him say merrily of him, that his Latin and bb 
dissimulation were both alike, and that his custom of swearing 
and obscenity in speaking made him seem a worse CSiristian 
than he was, and a better Knight of the Carpet than be should 
be. As he lived in a ruffling time, so he loved sword and buck* 
ler men, and such as our fathers were wont to call men of their 
hands, of which sort he had many brave gentlemen that follow- 
ed him, yet not taken for a popular and dangerous person. And 
this is one that stood amongst the togaii^ of an honest, stout 
heart, and such an one as, upon occasion, would have fougjbt 
for his prince and his country; for he had charge of the 
Queen's person both in the court and in the camp at Tilbuiy.* 
The Queen had oftentimes promised him an earldom ; but ttiis 
honour was as frequently delayed : at last, when he lay on his 
death-bed, the Queen gave him a gracious visit, causing hit 
patent for the earldom to be drawn, his robes to be made, and 
both to be laid on his bed ; but he who could dissemble neither 
well nor ill, ^ Madam," said he, ** seeing you counted me not 
worthy of this honour whilst I was living, neither do I ooont 
myself worthy of it now I am dying.** — FuUer*s Worthies, L 439. 
He died in 1596. 

nS 
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to the Cijique Ports, sixteen men, whom they 
upon his recommendation did choose and nomi- 
nate to be barons and members of the House of 
Commons in Parliament, for so instead of citizens 
and burgesses they call them barons ; and no sub- 
ject in England did the like. Cobham being put 
out of that office, and the Lord Henry Howard 
Karl of Northampton succeeding, being once 
charged for a Papist, he took occasion in the 
Star Chamber to speak of the good service he had 
done to the King in that office, — that no man went 
out or came into the kingdom without strict ex- 
amination and search, and many other things be- 
longing to that office; and dying, when as no 
man respected honour more than himself, he did 
not desire to be buried with his ancestors, or in 
any cathedral church ; but conceiving that office 
to be a place of the greatest trust and honour, he 
chose to be buried at Dover Castle, where bU 
monument is to this day. 

He that succeeded my Lord of Northampton, 
my Lord Zouch, was pleased to invite me and 
give me entertainment at Dover Castle^ where 
we had such wines, such variety of viands, such 
fowl, such 6sh, as I am sure no sul^ect in Eng. 
land could afford the like; such as dome under 
the command of the castle do ever present him. 
He hath an absolute command of the Cinque 
Forts and a great part of the Admiralty, inso- 
much that many differences do fall out between 
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those two offices. Now^ that such a place shoe 
be conferred on such a man, who, as the knig 
says, was the next degree to a fool, and yet t 
Queen preferred none but men of eminencies ! 

Thirdly, I will insist in a man whom all t 
world did love, and a man every way witho 
exception, and that is in my lord admiraL^ I 
office at that time was no less worth than foi 
thousand pounds per annum, for he had the titl 
of all prizes. Now, how his money was spei 
what poor estate he left behind him, to what d 
tress he was put for want of money, I will forbc 
to speak. So then, in respect of judgment w 
providence, whether were he a man of eminen 
or not ? 

This is a subject which I do not desire to ins 
upon. Now this I will say of King James, 
was a great writer, an excellent speaker, and 

] man of eminent judgment; and being so 

himself, he had many privy councillors Uiat w< 
like him. I have been often in the Star Chai 

I ber to hear the lords speak ; and I did hear a w: 

man say, that he thought verily that never a kii 
in the world had so many good speakers of 1 
council as King James had. 

That Sir Thomas Lake was overawed by his unf 
t/iat if he did not what she commanded, she would & 
him; that his wife was his overthrow, &c.— *i 
Thomas Lake married, as I take it, Aldenn 

* Charles Howard, Earl of Nottiogfaanu 
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Rider's daughter ; and no doubt slie was a great 
match for liitn. She was a woman of a great 
courage, and Sir Thomas Lake was a man of a 
weak, thin body ; and this may give occasion of 
such a foolish report that she should beat him ; 
which, if it had been true, the knight should have 
ridden for them on the Coule Stafie, for they both 
lived at court, and so might be termed to be his 
next neighbour. But here I think 1 shall truly 
relate the occasion of Secretary Lake's fall. My 
Ijord Ross* was a man of very great intellectuals ; 
he was grandchild to the Earl of Exeter, the heir 
of the Cecils ; for though the two brothers, Tho- 
mas Cecil and Robert Cecil, were made both 
earls together, the one of Eseter and the other 
of Salisbury, and that Robert, the younger bro- 
ther, was first made earl, and so had precedency <^ 
his elder brother, this Lord Ross bong a very 
great hdr, (for, as I take it, he was heir general 
to the house of Rutland,) having a great and 
a dangerous wit, he was a traveller ; and uptxi 
bis return he did address himself to Count G<hi- 
domar, the Spanish ambassador, whom he found 
to be a very powerful man in the English court ; 
for besides his extraordinary abilities and that he 

' He vai a wortlJesE and a nealc man, low id hii morab, 
diigDSting in his manners. An account of his behaviour in bii 
travdi, wbeD he accompanied Sir Thomas Puclcering, ii pre- 
served in the letters of Mr. Larkin to Sir Adam Newton, among 
the Hadeian MS3. No. 7002. They cootaia particolaia too 
Kandaloui and indecent for publication. 
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knew the King*s disposition very well, and ever 
gave him great contentment, (for he was full of 
very many witty, pretty stories,) so a great league 
passed between my lord ambassador and my 
Lord Ross, which was furthered by one Diego^ 
a Spaniard, and servant to the Liord Ross, and 
whom the lord did very much affect ; and many 
passages there were between them, as that the* 
LfOrd Ross should be an ambassador into Spain, 
and I do believe did there a little exceed his com- 
mission in the behalf of the Spaniards, for now 
all men's minds and expectation were upon the 
Spanish match. Upon his return still he did ad- 
dress himself to Gondomar, dming at nothin^^ 
so much as to be a statesman. Count Grondomar 
advising \vith him about his marriage, did per- 
suade him to marry Secretary Lake's daughter, 
who was able to ^ve a very great portion ; and 
no doubt but he might instance in the Earl of 
Essex, who took the like course. My Lord 
Ross hearkened to the motion, and the marriage 
proceeded. Now, after the match. Count Gon- 
domar made this use of him, to know of his faf* 
ther-in-law who that Spaniard was that gave that 
information and intelligence of all those private 
passages and secrecies which were discussed in the 
council of Spain ; as the Earl of Bristol, when he 
was questioned in parliament, did produce a gr^it 
many papers of passages in the coundl of Spain, 
v;hich were brought him every night, and where- 
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of he took a copy and returned the original 
against the next morning.* This man, as 
my Lord of Bristol did inform me, died in the 
market-place, that is, was executed ; being disco- 
vered by Sir Thomas Lake to his son-in-law 
Koss, and he revealing it to Gondomar, notice 
thereof came to tlie council of Spain, and he was 
executed. 

Hereby you may conceive the continual intelti- 
gence that was held between our secretary and 
foreign ambassadors, and what strange courses some 
ambassadors do take ; for it is not fair, nor honest. 
nor honourable, to corrupt servants to betray their 
masters' councils; such clandestine courses stand 
not with Christianity : and as these are base and 

* To this Digby alluded in his dcrence befoTe itie House of 
Commons ia the year 1626. " For djven yean together," he 
observes, " there was not a letter sent by that lung to any other 
state, that the King my master hud not a copy of before, or bj 
that time it came to the place whither it wa» directed. There 
was not any great action oa foot mhereof I had not the private 
initrvctioni, and sent them thither ; not any expedition by tea 
or tand wherein I had not tome ministers or intelligencers that 
gave me from time to time advertisements of their actions and 
most private intentions, ivbereof I advertised his Majesty from 
time to time. I used such industry to get all the papers of that 
king's private cabinet into my haads, took copies and notes of 
such of them as I thought useful, and upon every of them set 
my private mark before they were conveyed back again, to the 
end that if 1 should have had an occasion to have charged him 
with anything mentioned in the same papers, I might have let 
bim see I knew it, by telling bim in what paper it wu, and 
marked with such a mark." — Ruihwortb,i. StJt. 
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ignoble courses, so we may well suspect that their 
carriage in other things is not fair ; where I will 
make bold to tax some of them. Yoii shall then -^ 
observe that these seignior ambassadors came 
into use much about tiie time of King Hemy the 
Eighth, at which time princes began to take upon 
them greater state and magnificence than former- 
ly they did, and then they began, under colour of 
holding good correspondence and mutual love 
betwixt themselves, to have thdr ambassadors to 
each other; who, indeed, do serve as spies and 
sentinels, and have done in these later times the 
worst offices to the Christian world of any other 
men, for they have been incendiaries, and nou« 
rished sedition, and sometimes taking upon them 
to compose differences; they have rather nourish- 
ed them and increased them than otherwise, 
Walsingham did boast of it at his coming out of 
France, and so did Throgmorton ; and if anything 
should be discovered against them, then presently 
they fly to the privileges and liberties of ambas- 
sadors ; that they are to be accountable to none 
but to their own master for their actions; that 
they bear their prince's person, and therefore are 
to have the honour, place, and precedenqr whidi 
belongs to their masters. Then from the mer* 
chants of their own country they do expect their 
presents and their reward from them, as if they 
lay there only for their protection; and when I 
consider many unjust troubles and molestations 
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which befall the merchants, I do easily believe 
that the ambassadors had a hand therein to raise 
them, that so they might be well paid and re- 
warded for composing of them ; and when these 
ambassadors after a short time return to their 
own masters, then they must be preferred and 
rewarded before all others. They must be secre- 
taries, sworn of the council ; while the King's 
ser\-ants, who have been faithful and trusty unto 
him, and have long ^vaited and spent their time 
and means in expectation of some preferment, are 
cast off. But the ambassadors, for the short time 
of their employment, who have had a very ho- 
nourable allowance, well paid, besides the great 
gifts of foreign princes, they must instantly be 
provided for ; and sometime their practices have 
been to ingratiate themselves with foreign nation^ 
and by their means to get great preferments at 
home. 

Sir Ralph Winwood, as I have heard, bdng 
ambassador with the Hollanders, had a child bcnn, 
to whom he desired the state of Holland to be 
godfathers and gossips, to whom they gave the 
name of Hollandius; and I have heard it Toy 
credibly reported, that the States gave him a 
great sum of money to buy him the secretary's 
oflfice : but certain it is, that, bang secretary, be 
gave his best help and furtherance for the parting 
with the cautionary toivns, Flushing and Brill,* 

* There wa* a geoeral report at the time that large sumi of 
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which, as Mr. Camden told m^ if he had lived, 
should have cost him dear, and he should have. 
smarted for it;^ and it is not unlike but they 
might give some furtherance to Secretary Con« 
way, for he came in to be secretary after the 
match was broken with Spain, and he had been a 
commander amongst them, and very well beloved, 
as he did very well deserve being a very honest, 
good-natured man. 

And here I must desire you to take notice, 
that before King Henry the Eighth's time, the 



money had been gi?en to such of the commifsioneri as 
j employed in the treaty. But it should teem, by a letter of 

Edmonds to Winwood, that the report was unfounded. He 
tells Winwood that he had been employed in conjunctioa with 
{ M. de Beiry in contradicting such a report, and in making it 

generally known that Wmwood had refused the presents which 
were offered him. ** Aud sith,** says he» *' you will hate ina 
believe that you are ignorant what sum was intended to each of 
youy I will tell you that I know there was assigned jffSlOO stow 
ling for each of you four commissioners, which seeing joa re* 
fused to accept in money, there is some plate providing for jo« 
at Antwerp to that value." Whether such be the language of 
one who is convinced of the truth of what he b stating^ or leproof 
in the disguise of a compliment, I leave the reader to detennine^ 
* Winwood appears to have been no favourite with his coa- 
temporaries ; perhaps from a degree of asperity in hb tcnpert 
or, more likely, on account of his superciliousness; for ha 
seems to have overrated his own importance and abSitiei^ whiA 
were by no means of the highest order. Ihe testimony per* 
haps of Sir Thomas Edmonds on this point should be f cc d fcd 
with caution, (although not unsupported by contemporaij wm* 
thority^) who, on several occasions, complains of Winwood's 
conceitedness. In a letter to Sir D. Cfirletoo, their 
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secretaries were not of that great esteem and ac- 
count as tliey have been since ; for then they did 
but only write the king's letters, and were not 
sworn of the king's council, but did attend, and 
had no more esteem than our clerks of the council 
have been since. But when as once these ambas* 
sadors came to be secretaries, they did advance the 
office ; they were ever of the king's cabinet coun- 
cil, they had the keeping of the signet, all busi- 
nesses must pass through them, and they being 
wise men, knowing the king's disposition, and the 
course of things how tliey were carried, certainly 
they have a great advantage of others, and a spe- 
cial influence in all business. 

And here I sliall acquaint you, that since the 
invention of gunpowder, — the use whereof first 
came into this kingdom in the time of Edward 

friend, he observesi, " The party you mention (Winwood) hath 
no whit deserved the judgment I always made ofhis natural 
disposition ; yet 1 thought that rei, tctas el tuia, the practice and 
experience he hath had of the world, would rather have taught 
him better to know than more to forget himself. Yet, fur mj 
part, 1 forgive him, since your lordship saith he continues mj 
friend ; and in hit self-conceitedness be will only prove his own 
enemy." Sir D. Carleton is still more severe in his reflections 
upon the secretary, in a letter to Edmonds, dated 2Cth April, 
1C09. See both of them in Birch's Hist. View. p. 297. 

Bacon's contempt and dislike of Winwood, (alluded to in the 
subsequent pages of this volume,) if it did not originate in, was 
at least increased by, political difteiences ; though it is not un- 
likely that the chancellor might have despised the secretary's 
solemn and empty gravity, and his little parts. He was just 
fitted for the Dutchmen. 
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the Third, some three hundred years sinc^— 
princes have been more imperious^ and taken 
much more upon them than formerly they did. 
Then did they raise their prerogative, and live in 
a more magnificent fashion, answerable to their 
state and dignity ; for gunpowder is in effect the 
whole strength of war, — all other weapons and in- 
struments are little regarded in respect of it. 
Now, if princes can make themselves the sole 
masters of gunpowder, which is easily done by 
their commissions, that none shall make powder 
but whom they shall appoint, and being made, that 
they shall have the pre-emption or sole emption, 
certainly they have their subjects naked and wea^ 
ponless, and no way able to resist their power ; 
and then they may insult and do what they* 
please ; then they began to lay impositions, to in« 
crease their revenues, and to live in a more mag. 
nificent manner. Before the Conquest, my foun- 
der. King Edward the Confessor, did but live like 
a private man ; he kept the money which he had 
in a chest in his own bed-chamber, and Hugolin 
his servant had the key of it ; there was no lord 
high-treasurer, with his mace, and his white stafl^ 
and all his officers attending him ; his queen Edi- 
tha would sometimes pose young scholars in their 
grammar rules, and then sometimes give them a 
piece or two of silver out of her own purse, and 
send them to the buttery to break their fast 
This Edward the Confessor died in the Painted 
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Chamber, where the two houses of parliament 
did meet ; and there upon his death -bed did he 
foresee great troubles that would befall this king- 
dom. After his time, when the Conqueror came 
in, who never fought but one battle, and was very 
lovingly received by the bishops and the nobles, 
and many others in the kingdom, (for Harold had no 
colour of right, and his father. Earl Goodwin, had 
left a very ill report behind him,) yet William of 
Normandy would needs hold the kingdom by con- 
quest^ and his successors did ever hold it by that 
title, and gave it in their own style, as Henricus 
Tertius post conquestum, Henricus Octavus post 
conquestum. They might have remembered that 
if Normandy in the time of William the father 
did conquer England, then England in the time of 
Henry the First, liis son, did conquer Normandy, 
and there was a requital. But, truly, the conquest 
was with his laws, and his successors* laws, and 
not with his sword ; or suppose there had been 
an absolute conquest, yet certainly he did not 
conquer his own soldiers. Now the greatest part 
of the English are descended from Normans, and 
in that right they might claim a liberty, that the 
conquest is expired, and now they are to be go- 
verned by just laws. 

Of all the kings in England, Henry the Second. 
was the greatest and the most powerful, and he 
did much enlarge his prerogative, and did much 
increase the state and magnificence of his court 
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He held great territories, and all in quiet pos- 
session; he was made Lord of Ireland by 
Adrian the Fourth Pope, an Englishman, whose 
name was Nicholas Breakspeare, and whose father 
was a monk of St. Alban's, and he himself bom 
within four miles of the place. For those our 
other kings which were conquerors, as Edward 
the Third and Henry the Fifth, you must con- 
sider that what they held, holding it by the 
sword, and being never there peaceably settled^ 
their gain by their conquest did little more than 
quit cost. But the state and magnificence of the 
English court did especially apjpear in the time of 
King Henry the Eighth : the order and allowance 
of his house was contrived by Cardinal Wolsey m 
as magnificent a manner as any prince hath in the 
world ; here was no putting to board-wages, the 
meanest yeoman had three good dishes of meat, 
every gentleman^s table had five dishes, the clerk 
comptroller had eight dishes — very substantial 
meat, more than would have served forty or fifty 
people, and his table cost the king, buying the meat 
at the king's price, very near IfiOOL per annum : 
The lord chamberlain had sixteen dishes; twa 
joints of meat went for a dish. 

I will not here speak of the very great excess- 
of the lord steward's table in the time of the par* 
liament, for the entertainment of the lords and 
the members of parliament 
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CHAPTER Xt 



Nunlin of tite proceedings i^nit.IlM Lakci n 
const <ii tbe family of X^id ds Roah^ — Kii^ Ju 
to be pKMnt Kt Ibe trial of tbe lAko. — ^Hu Codatcw of 
Eieter maket means to bin to bora some priftto letlcn caa> 
ceniing her. Tbej an bonit. — Tha Lakes east. — Ibc tiM 
naaoo of their hilui^ 



To return to Sir Thomas Lake ;* there fell out 
a great difference between the Liord Rosi and 
his Avife, insomuch that he did forbear her com. 
pany. His wife had lighted upon some letters sent 
unto him whereby it might appear that his lore 

* Sir Thomas Lake was a native of Southampton, and bei^ 
diiting:ui>hed for his natural abilities and good ednestiOD, b« 
was employed by Sir Francis Wtlsingham, and recommended by 
him to Queen Elizabeth to be secretary Ibr the Fkencb and 
Latin tongues. With the Queen he enjoyed great credit, ob- 
taining the lobiiqnet of Srijtitire, from bis accnncy and de^ 
patch in writing, and was hj his royal mistress pratnotcd to bo 
clerk of the signet, to whom, according to Lloyd, ho rend 
French and Latin every day, and was reading to her when tht 
Countess of Warwick told him the Queen had departed. After 
the death of the Queen, he wu sent to attend King James from 
Berwick, who in 1614 created him one of his privy conndQon; 
and two years after he was sworn one of th« prindpnl secic- 
taries of state. His eldest danghter was t 
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was carried another way, and she finding herself 
to be neglected, did easily believe that she was to 
be poisoned, and herewith she acquaints her mo- 
ther, who took it to heart, and being a lady of a 
violent spirit, did break into most rash and incon- 
siderate words, and did touch very much upon 
the honour of the Countess of Exeter. These 
words coming to the hearing of the Countess^ 
she took them to heart, and did resolve to acquit 
herself. She put a bill into the Star Chamber 
against Sir Tliomas Lake, his lady, and the Lady 
Ross; and when Sir Thomas Lake had seen 
many letters which passed^ he began to stir in 
the business, and put in a cross bilL 

In the mean tim^ be pleased to understand 
that what is usual when old men of great estates 
do marry young wives, the house will ever be full 
of faction ; for some will adhere to the heir of the 
house, some to the wife of the bosom. The old 
man, though amorous yet past all wantonness, shall 
have much ado to carry himself between both and 

Cecil, Lord de Ross, the son and beir of the Eail of Exeler bj ' 
his first wife. ** At last he fell, for the faults of others, into 
the King*s displeasure, being punished for the offences of one 
of his nearest relations, and of all of them fined in the Star 
Chamber he was the only person generally pitied for his snflei^ 
ings ; yet even then King James gave him this puUie eology 
in open court, thai he was a mtmstcr of state Jit to serve tie 
greatest prince in Europe. He was outed his secretary's plaee^ 
which needed him more than he it, having achieved a fair foiw 
tune which he transmitted to posterity.** — Fuller^s Wortliiea^ 
Hants, 9. 
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to give contentment to both. Thus it fell out 
with the Earl of Exeter, who married the widow 
of Sir Thomas Smyth, the clerk of the cotindl, 
daughter to the Lord Chandos, having a son 
and a daughter by her former husband. She was 
a most comely, handsome lady, of excellent car- 
riage, very discreet, and full of charity. She did 
much good to all sorts of people by her physic 
and surgery, and had great skill therein. My 
Lord Ross, her husband's grandchild, knowing 
this faction in the house, desiring to please the 
old man and to get what allowance he could, 
thought fit to use his grandmother's means there- 
in, and she taking it so kindly that he was so well 
persuaded of her, and desiring to give her bus- 
band the greatest assurance she could how well 
she stood affected to all his issue, she became a 
most earnest spokeswoman in his behalf, and did 
him many very good offices ; and certunly the 
old earl was very fond of him, and for hb sake 
began to comply with Count Gondomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, and, as I take it, feasted 
him at his house at Wimbledon; and I was <nioe 
at dinner \vith the Earl of Exeto; wbm the 
ambassador sent him a Spanish olio, a pie caa- 
sisting of many ingredients, out of which pie I 
did eat bacon, pheasant, partridge, chestnuts, 
pease, and many other things there were. The 
countess thus furthering my Lord Ross, it gave 
occasion of some further suspicion that she might 
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have a hand in the designs against the Lady 
Ross : and here began a very hot prosecution in 
law on both sides, and the King never having sat 
in any court, did noiv resolve to rit in the Star 
Chamber at the hearing of this cause. And 
truly, things were very strangely discovered for 
the quitting of the countess; that an ordinary 
man keeping no memorials of his business yet 
should make good proof by others, where he was 
at such time two or three years agbne, with many 
such difficult passages hard to be proved. 
But a little before the hearing, the countess 
] made means to the King, that whereas some let- 

ters were brought to the Star Chamber which did 
not concern the business of poisoning, but only 
some other idle business, that they may be taken 
t ] out of the Star Chamber, as things impertinent. 
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The King considering with himself that many 
toys and idle passages might be even amongst the 
I wisest men for the driving away of melancholy and 

for recreating of themselves, and if such should 
be divulged to the prejudice of others ' it would 
take away all familiar conversation between man 
and man ; letters are sealed and directed to par- 
ticular persons, and what may be written to some 
may be very absurd to impart unto others ; and 
therefore as he desired to do justice unto all, so' 
he would do nothing to the prejudice of dvil so- 
ciety between man and man. Whereupon he sent 
to have all those letters which did not coneem 

OS 
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the bill of the countess, that they should be all 
burnt ; and this was the breakneck of Sir Thomas 
Lake's business, for surely some things there were 
in those letters not fit to be discovered, and here-' 
by it did appear how the King stood affected in 
the business, who being fully acquainted with the 
whole accusation and all the several circum- 
stances, the slow proceedings of the law were 
tedious unto him, and truly there was no colour 
of truth but all forged in that accusation. The 
King concurred with the rest of the lords in that 
sentence, but withal added, that Sir Thomas Lake 
was free and innocent in that business ; yet the 
King thought fit upon this occasion to displace 
him and to take away his office of secretary, whe- 
ther it were to gratify the Cecils, who were se- 
veral ways joined with the Howards and other 
great families of the kingdom. Besides, he did 
ever love the Earl of Exeter, who was known 
to be a most honest, goodnatured man, and in 
the later end of the Queen's time he was made 
lord president of the North, an office wherein 
he might do the King very good service in his 
quiet coming to England, and no doubt but 
he held correspondence with him ; for Doctor 
Benet making a speech to entertain the King 
into York, had words to this effijct, that the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, father to this lord president, 
upon his deathbed did command his sons that if 
ever they did survive the Queen, that then they 
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should be for the King of Scots* title and lume 
other. 

The King having given this testimony to his 
Secretary Lake for the acquitting of hinit many 
did wonder why he should be put out of his 
office; but the true cause was, though not 
divulged, in that he had discovered that Spanish 

» 

spy who had done that good service and was ex* 
ecu ted for his pains ; and another reason wa8» the 
King began now to find his own error, that being 
not apt to deny a suit. Sir Thomas Lake had so 
applied him with bills and reversions, that for the 
instant he had very littie to bestow. Our church 
of Windsor had nine reversions, and so many 
were to be placed in before the King could place 
one canon ; and so it was generally for all the 
offices in the kingdom.^ 

The King finding now the great inconvenience, 

* This afTuir of the Lakes was most strange, and is enveloped 
ID considerable mystery. Some curious lettem on the subject 
will be found in the second volume. That of the Lady Lake to 
the Countess of Exeter is most astounding, if the productioik 
of a guilty person. But what is the strangest part in the whole 
business is this; that subsequently the Spaniards requested^ 
and Charles and Buckingham seconded the request, that 
James would pardon Lady Lake. To whom the King made 
this characteristic reply. ** As for miladie Lake, I mnste both 
confesse to have pronounced an unjuste sentence^ and breake* 
ing promeise to miladie Exceter in a matter of justice, if I 
graunte her any ease at this time ; besides, that this cause hatli 
no aspect to religion, ezcepte the Romishe religion be composed 
of the sevin deadlie sinnes ; for 1 dare sweaie she b guiltie of 
thcime alL** EliU* Letters, iu. 120. 
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began to mislikc liiin that had abused his good 
disposition by recommending so many suits; but 
still tlie King having acquitted him, who would 
have thought but that he might have been re- 
stored to the King's favour ? wliich is usually ex- 
pressed in such a phrase, that he might have 
kissed the King's hand ; and certainly he had so 
much wit that he would not be cozened of two 
thousand pounds; neither had others so little 
honesty as to accept of such a sum for such a 
compliment. 

To tell wanton tales and other secrets at Court 
is no new thing. AVhen my Lord William 
Chandos was kept out of his inherittncc by his 
brother's daughters, who held Sudely and other 
great demeans. Queen EJizabeth was wont to 
say, " The Lord Chandos hath anotlier mistress 
whom he serves : let him see whether she can 
help him. If he had belonged to us, we would 
have relieved him." 

But I do not desire to meddle with such sub* 
jects. Mr. Ciunden will tell you, in his Annals 
that the Court ladies are excellent spies, and have 
notable intelligence in amorous businesses. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Magnificence of the Courts in Queen EKzabeth and King 
James* time compared. — Nobles in ber time made no largo 
fortunes. — Earls of Salisbury, Northampton, and Woccestertr— 
James' bounty to the Scots. — Kelly, Anandale, and Carlisle^— 
Anecdote of the first, how he lost his moneyt^ — ^Venality of 
the times. — Anecdote of the Canons of Windsor and a Knight 
of the Garter. — The Authoi^s intimacy with thoKbg.— 
Blames his conduct to Arabella. 

For the impoverishing of England^ truly I did 
once speak with King James about it when he 
was in bed, upon this occasion, that the rents of 
lands were fallen ; and be was then somewhat an- 
gry. The truth is, he could not be charged with 
impoverishing the kingdom, but his time being 
a time of peace, we fell to luxury and riot ; no 
kingdom in the world spent so much in building 
as we did in his time ; the Scots being poor, yet 
they learned of the French to be wasteful and 
immoderate in their expense. It is true, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, at the feast of St. 
George, when many of the lords were present, and 
every one had a multitude of servants, and all of 
them in their chains of gold; (and at that time 
of the year very often some ambassadors were 
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wont to come to London, and the merchants to 
entertain those ambassiidors which came to treat 
for trading; I do believe that at some times I 
have seen very near ten tlioiisand chains of gold 
stirring ;) but when the King came in, he was 
desirous to bestow the Order of the Garter upon 
Scotsmen. Whatsoever they might do in their own 
country 1 know not, but here they had not such 
number of tenants and attendants as might any 
way equal tlie number of the English ; and lest 
this might be observed and so make them the less 
respected, it pleased the King that no knight 
should exceed the number of fifty servants. So 
then I confess in former times they did exceed in 
chains of gold ; but for excess in apparel and ex- 
pense besides, the number of law-suits, and many 
other ways which might exhaust a kingdom, un- 
der his happy and peaceable government we did 
exceed. It is true that in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, when we had wars, the soldiers, who of all 
men are most wasteful, and thereby give an ill 
example to others, by the coming in of prizes 
made shift to pay scores ; but in peaceable time^ 
when we spend out of the main stock, no manrd 
if we be impoverished. 

For those lords whom the knight reports to have 
got so much ; truly, for Salisbury, I know at hu 
death that his debts were such that he was fain to 
sell lands ; for Suffolk, I know his gettings were 
great, but truly I think he did not leave any 
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great estate to his heir. Nortliampton built in 
Green wicliy at his own charge, upon the Kinjfs 
land, was unmarried, kept no house, and yet I 
never heard that he left much behind hinu For 
Worcester,* he was a wonderful great husband, and 
did very much improve liis own estate, and was 
a most provident man ; but that he should gain 
much by his gifts from the King in a begging 
way, it was far from his disposition : he Iiad in- 
deed very good offices, master of the horse, lord 
privy seal, and, I think, had tlie keeping of some 
parks ; but, having some occasion to speak with 
his son, who was after lord marquis, and conoem- 
ing wliat gifts his father had gotten from the 
King, truly I understood him, very little by way 
of gifts. His father was very gradous with Queen 
Anne, and, I think, recommended one of his sonn 
to be master of her horse, and I think he was of 
the privy chamber : all his sons were very happy 
in their marriages; and for the placing of 1^ 
daughters, I ascribe it much to the countess^ who 
was of the house of Huntingdon. 

Allien he dejects so much the English, and to 
much commends the valour and bravery of the 

* Edward Somerset, Earl of Worcester. The qualities of 
prudence and temperance be inberited from hb father. Hie 
father lived to ninety-seven, because he never ate bat one meal 
a day ; and be to eighty-four, because he never tasted of men 
than one d»h. He was one of the very few papist noUemea 
who enjoyed without interruption or diminution the &voiir of 
two sovereigns. 
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Scots* spirit, that tliey made us beg a reunion 
with them, and that all our happiness is derived 
from their favours, I wonder much that such a 
book, so mucli disparaging the Knglisb, and that 
in comparison with the Scots, our next neighbours, 
with whom we have had great enmity, and of 
\vhom we never had any great good opinion, that 
such a book should be published by authority. 
It is true, they came into the kingdom to demand 
justice, and this drew on a parliament; they have 
had great sums of money paid them, they have 
had very great booties and preys, and truly now 
they have had justice according to their own de- 
sire; for the best part of Scotland is under the 
parliament's protection.* The first cause which 
moved the Scots to come in, as some conceive, 
was (though religion might be the pretence) be- 
cause the King's bounty did fail them, and that 
he was not able to reward them as his father did ; 
therefore, a little to enable him, tliat they might 
share a little in the fleece, having with a high 
liand suppressed their own bishops and put them 
to flight, they came hither to work means that 
the King might follow their example, and pos- 
sess himself of the church revenues, and then he 
might be able to reward their good service. 

And here the knight again speaks on the be- 
half of the Scots ; yet three he names, Kelly, 
Annandale, Carlisle, got more than Salisbuty, 
* T\i'n wai wtUIcd in the time of the Common wealth . 
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Suffolk, and Northampton. Kelly, besides rich 
wines, good offices, as captain of the guard, groom 
of the stole ; though he told me that he never got 
a farthing by selling any one of the guards* places^ 
though Sir Robert Cocke, derk of the cheque to 
the guard, my old host at Romford, got a good 
estate by his office ; and certain it is that Kelly 
did sell his captainship for a good consideration. 
It is credibly concdved that Kelly got to the 
value of seven score thousand pounds by the 
King. AVhat monies soever he got, he committed 
to the custody of a servant; and that servant 
never gave him any account. At length, being 
in some want, he told the servant plainly, that 
he would have an account of his money. The 
servant took some notes and went into his study, 
and whether the candle fell casually upon his 
papers, or whether he did it wittingly, all hit 
notes were burnt, and there was all the acoompt 
that ever he could get from his servant. 

For Annandale, he was an universal man, and 

got more or less by every suit ; as the knight re^ 

I ports, that he got by Sir George Moore, and it wa* 

i great pity to take from him ; but truly I thinly 

^ that his bags had holes in them, and that mudi 

of his wealth was spent by those he knew not^ 

Carlisle's greatest gettings were beyond seaa^ 

whereof I could take but little notice. For the 

rest of the Scotsmen whom he names, it may 

appear how he stood affected ; and if others liad 
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done sOt the knight would have said that it had 
proceeded from tlie poorness of spirit We did 
ever conceive this, that the King, to ingratiate the 
Scots to the English, and the better to incorporate 
them together, gave all suits to the Scots, and 
they selling them at easy rates to the English, 
thereby had their love and affections ; and the 
deadly feud between the two nations was utterly 
forgotten, whereby they may stand in no fear of 
Sicilian Vespers, 

The knight here doth much mistake himself in- 
the time ; for the greatest gettings were in Trea- 
surer Dorset's time, who left another manner of 
estate behind him than Salisbury, for I do not 
reckon the rent of the houses in London which 
yield rent unto Salisbury; and it hath ever been 
usual with great officers when such things have 
past under them, ever to make an advantage to 
themselves. For you must consider that the 
allowance of the King is not great ; the very New- 
year's gifts which were wont to be given to the 
lord treasurer by the officers under htm did amount 
to sixteen or eighteen thousand pounds at least, 
and many other ways they had before Salisbury's 
time. I will here tell you two stories which were 
most true in my certain knowledge. 

One came to Sir Peter Vanlore and told him 
that he must help the king to some monies ; to 
^vhom Sir Peter replied, that monies ^vere very 
hard to be gotten at this time, because the ex- 
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change went very low; where you must note 
that Sir Peter, and some other Dutchmen, * as 
Burlemark, Reyem, &c. were a kind of bankers 
here amongst us, but being pressed for the loan 
of monies, he said, he would see what he could 
do, and asked what security he should have : to 
whom answer was made, that he should have the\ 
best security in the world, for he should have 
pawns and mortgages, for all those jewels whidi 
he sold to the King for twenty-seven thousand 
pounds should now be given in security for 
twenty thousand pounds. Sir Peter here began 
to shake his head, and said he could not take 
them for twenty thousand pounds ; not that the 
price of jewels were fallen, but saith Sir Peter, 
" Though the king paid twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, yet the money was not paid to me, but 
others did share in the price of my jewels.** So 
I knew another merchant, who had but ontf 
stone, and he did estimate it at four thousand 
pounds or thereabouts, and truly a courtier had 
five hundred pounds to procure the sale of it. 

And now I will give you another instance, in 
building the walls of mine own house. The 
church of Windsor stands within the castle of 
Windsor; our houses did abut or were oonti* 
guous to the walls of the castle ; the walls fell^ 
whereby the house was not habitable ; we peti- 
tioned the King, we had commissions out of the 
Exchequer, and many orders, that repairing was 
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to be at the King's charge^ yet still we could 
get nothing done ; we lost time and expense in 
soliciting the business : at lengthy, ritting in chap- 
ter, one of our canons made a speech to this 
purpose : ^ The times are such that we Church* 
men are thought to be veiy simple and weak in 
judgment in respect of lawyers and great ofBcers, 
and the reason is because our wit is bounded 
with honesty, whereas theirs having no sudi 
bounds and Umitations, it seems therefore to be of 
a larger extent than ours. Not to speak, then, 
what is fit to be done, but to speak according to 
the ordinary practice of the world, men must now 
bribe tliat they may have and enjoy their own ; 
and therefor^ instead of letters, or making means 
or friends, I could wish that one might buy a 
purse and put in it one hundred pieces, and pre- 
sent it to such .a great officer, and desire his fiu 
vour.** The dean and the rest of the canons, be« 
ing wearied and tired out with solidting the bud- 
ness, hearkened to this man's motion, and it was 
concluded that the dean in his own person should 
present the money, only with this message^ that 
the Church of Windsor, remembering their hum- 
ble duties and service to hb lordship, made bold, 
according to their poor abilities, to present his 
lordship with a small token, which they did hum- 
bly desire his lordship to accept, and to afford 
them his lawful favour in sudi a budness. The 
dean did perform the message accordingly, and 
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change went very low; where you must note 
that Sir Peter, and some other Dutchmen, " as 
Burlemark, Reyem, &c. were a kind of bankers 
here amongst us, but being pressed for the loan 
of monies, he sdd, he would see what he could 
do, and asked what security he should have : to 
whom answer was made, that he should have the\ 
best security in the world, for he should have 
pawns and mortgages, for all those jewels whidi 
he sold to the King for twenty-seven thousand 
pounds should now be given in security for 
twenty thousand pounds. Sir Peter here began 
to shake his head, and said he could not take 
them for twenty thousand pounds ; not that the 
price of jewels were fallen, but saith Sir Peter, 
" Though the king paid twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, yet the money was not paid to me, but 
others did share in the price of my jewels.*^ So 
I knew another merchant, who had but ontf 
stone, and he did estimate it at four thousand 
pounds or thereabouts, and truly a courtier had 
five hundred pounds to procure the sale of it. 

And now I will give you another instance, in 
building the walls of mine own house. The 
church of Windsor stands within the castle of 
Windsor; our houses did abut or were conti* 
guous to the walls of the castle ; the walls fell, 
whereby the house was not habitable ; we peti- 
tioned the King, we had commissions out of the 
Exchequer, and many orders, that repairing was 
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to be at the King's charge^ yet still we could 
get nothing done ; we lost time and expense in 
soliciting the business : at lengthy sitting in chap- 
ter, one of our canons made a speech to this 
purpose : ^ The times are such that we Church- 
men are thought to be veiy simple and weak in 
judgment in respect of lawyers and great officers, 
and the reason is because our wit is bounded 
with honesty, whereas theirs having no such 
bounds and limitations, it seems therefore to be of 
a larger extent than ours. Not to speak, then, 
what is fit to be done, but to speak according to 
the ordinary practice of the world, men must now 
bribe that they may have and enjoy their own ; 
and therefore, instead of letters, or making means 
or friends, I could wish that one might buy a 
purse and put in it one hundred pieces, and pre- 
sent it to such .a great oflicer, and desire his fa- 
vour.** The dean and the rest of the canons, be- 
ing wearied and tired out with soliciting the busi- 
ness, hearkened to this man's motion, and it was 
concluded that the dean in his own person should 
present the money, only with this message, that 
the Church of Windsor, remembering their hum- 
ble duties and service to his lordship, made bold, 
according to their poor abilities, to present his 
lordship with a small token, which they did hum- 
bly desire his lordship to accept, and to afford 
them his lawful favour in such a business. The 
dean did perform the message accordingly, and 
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the lord received the money and said nothing to 
him. The dean, at his return^ as the manner is» 
instantly called a chapter, to give an account of 
the business, and there gave his account, that he 
had done all things punctually according to their 
desires, and that the lord did not speak one word 
to him, neither did he add one word but accord- 
ing to his commission : ^ Indeed,** said h^ '^ I 
thought something more, I confess ; but that was 
private to myself.*^ " Then,** quoth one of the 
canons, ** Mr. Dean, we must have quid pro quo: 
we have parted with our monies, and if we have 
not actions yet we must have words ; and if we 
have not words, it is fit we should have thoughts; 
and therefore, to deal plainly with you, I am audi- 
tor, and I vnll not pass this money in our accompts 
unless you will be pleased to impart your thoughts 
unto us." Then said other canons, •* A very good 
motion : Mr. Dean, we must have your thoughts, or 
else you must repay the monies."* The dean being 
pressed, said, that when he delivered the money 
and the lord received it and said nothing, he look- 
ed upon him and thought thus within himsdf : 
^ Thou base knave! when thou wert made 
Knight of the Garter, thou didst swear to protect 
the Church of Windsor: hast thou so many 
thousands of thine own, and wilt thou not do 
us justice without a bribe? What we have is 
spent in hospitality, for the relief of the poor^ and 
for the honour of God and God*s Church ; souie of 
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US are not worth one hundred pounds : the money 
shall perish with thee and thine."* And so truly 
it did, for it did not prosper. This was before 
Salisbury's time ; and so you see it hath beoi the 
practice of all timet. .. 

Now whereas the knight is somewhat large in 
relating the story of the coming in of Somerset 
to be a favourite, I shall a little digress; and 
though I confess I was more beh<dden to King 
James than ever I was to all the men in the worlds 
and I doubt not but God hath rewarded him for 
his goodness towards me, and I shall desire God 
that I may never live that day wherein I fhaU 
be wanting unto him in all those Christian duties 
which are required from the living to the dead, yet 
I must needs say, that I did more often offend him 
than any man did of ray degree. Once a good 
preferment was intended for me, and I had a mes-^ 
sage from him concerning it ; yet I did then so 
much displease him, that I lost the preferment;* 
and when the King first saw the archbishop, he 
complained to him of me, and caused the arch* 
bishop to have a general meeting of all the clergy 
in England, and to give them spedal warning 
that they should not offend in that kind. Ano- 

* Goodman was to haye been remoyed to Hereford, bot loti 
this prefennent, the King taking offence because the bishop 
wanted to hold Gloucester in commendam with it for a year. — 
See the Harl. MSS. 7000, f, 1S9. But whether this, or some 
circumstance of the same kind, was the occasion of the Kinffs 
displeasure, I know not. 
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ther time I did so much displease the King» tliat 
he set upon it to disgrace me ; and then did the 
prince and the duke do the like by his example. 
Another time I displeased him when he was in 
his bed ; and yet notwithstanding, I must confess^ 
he did affect me to his dying day, and although 
I say it, and that few know it, he would have 
f ' hearkened unto me as soon as to another man. Ai^ 

then, I displeased him in his life, so give me leave 
to blame him a little after his death, especially in 
that business of the Lady Arabella, for her usage 
and her imprisonment only for her marrying the 
now Earl of Hertford, which match could be no 
disparagement to her nor to her royal kindred^ 
but was every way a fit and a convenient match. 
She was a very virtuous and a good-natured lady^ 
and of great intellectuals, harmless, and gave no 
offence. Now to be imprisoned for the honour- 
able estate of marriage, was against God's law 
j and the law of nature ; yet I confess it hath been 

frequent and usual with princes, espedally with 
Queen Elizabeth. For Mr. Camden* reports that 
I the Lady Arabella's grandmother, the Countess 

I of Lenox,f was thrice imprisoned only for mar« 

I riages, and he relates it out of her own moutfa : 

and so truly I could say much on the behalf of 

* Carodeu's Annals, in tbe year 156S. 
t Margaret, niece to Henry VIIL by hit eldest nster, mar 
ried Matthew Douglas, Earl of Lenox. 
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llie Earl of Hertford ; but be being now living, I 
will not seem to flatter him. 

Now let us hear what King James said in 
his own defence.* First, that the Lady Arabella 
was his nearest kinswoman, and therefore both 
in duty and respect unto him he should not 
have been neglected in a business of that high 
nature. Secondly, that she %ras his ward, and 
therefore in the course of common law she 
ought not to liave disposed of herself. Thirdly, 
that he out of his tender care and love unto her 
did often proffer marriages unto her, and she 
ever said she did no way incline unto marriage; 
and had she of herself proposed any one to the 
King, whom she did like and affect, the King did 
promise his best endeavour to further it. Fourthly, 
that she did match with one of the blood royal 
who was descended from Henry the Seventh, w 
that by this match there was a combinatifm of 
titles, which princes have ever been jealous <^; 
and considering what issue the King had, and 
that his only daughter was matched to a foreign 
prince, (a most unfortunate match, as it fell out,) 
what the multitude might do in such a case and 
upon such an occasion he thought in honesty and 
policy he might prevent. 

And what punishment did he inflict? Surdj 
a little imprisonment, no strict restraint, but with 

* James ipealn very afTeclionalelj of ber in a letter to Lord 
Henrj Howard. See Cecil't Secret Correspopdeiice, 1 18. 
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great freedom and liberty. And hereunto you may 
add the King's great favours unto her befoiie her 
marriage: a large allowance;* she lived in the 
greatest respect and esteem at court : the Sang 
preferred her followers ; her chaplain Dr. Oates 
was made canon of Windsor upon her recommen* 
dations, with many other such like favours. Being 
in this libera custodla which the King thought was 
fit for his honour lest he should be slighted by 
others, she brake prison ; and certainly it was hor 
own voluntary act, without any trick of state: she 
fled towards France, and it was a thousand to one 
but she had escaped, for it was only the turning 
of the wind which hindered it Here, then, there 
was a great offence against the law; and be the crime 
what it will, yet the breaking of prison is punish- 
able. If the King should hereupon intend to send 
her a prisoner to Scotland, yet this was only an 
intent, nothing was acted ; or if it had been put in 



* In a note of remembrances of payments about the year 
1606, her annual income is stated to have been 1600J1 — ^MSb 
Lansd. quoted by Ellis, iii. 64, 2nd Series. — In another letter, 
it is stated that, in 1609, the King <<gave her a cupboard of 
: plate, better than 200^ for a New-yeai^s gift, and a thousand 

I marks to pay her debts, besides some yearly addition to her 

I maintenance ; want being thought the chiefest cause of her 

^ discontentment." The same writer glances at a dishonourable 

I suspicion current at the time, which might be a very good repp 

I son for her restraint. (Win wood, iil 107.) In genUer termsy 

I '* these affectations of marriages," says Beaulieu, ** do give sonie 

advantage to the world of impairing the reputation of her 
{ stant and virtuous disposition.** Ibid. 119. 
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execution, all the world knows the King was mu- 
table and soon pacified : but she dj'ing before, 
the King would have her buried among her royal 
ancestors.* It is true, that to have a great funeral 

* Some account of the uDfortunate Arabella, from tbe papers 
of the French Qinbassador Spifanie, may doI be unacceptable 
to the reader. She was the daughter of Chailea Stuart, Earl of 
Lenox, the younger brother of the Earl Darnley, descended in 
the third degree from Henry VIII. Her claims to the throne, 
which would certainly have tnken eHect had James been ex- 
cluded, often furnished a pretext for sheltering the treasonable 
designs of the Roman Catholic as well as the ultra Protestant 
party : both contemplated the possibility of placing her upon the 
throne with a view to their own aggrandizement. But after the 
plot< of Cobham and the Spaniards had failed in favour of 
Arabella, the remained in confinement, far less severe indeed 
than had been the conRnemeal of the Queen of Scots, whose 
pretensions were less dangerous. In consequence of her mar- 
riage with the Eai 1 of Hertford and the violation of her promrse 
to the King, he removed her twelve or fifteen miles from Loo- 
don, and conSned the earl to the Tower, suspecting that other 
designs were connected with the match. But althongh thej 
were thus removed at a distance of fifteen miles from one an- 
other, upon Thursday the 14th of June they escaped at (he 
same hour in the evening. When the officer of the watch went 
his rounds, the earl's servant excused his master's non-appear- 
ance at the door, on the plea of the toothache^ Arabella rode 
in man's attire to Greenwich, where they met and set sail. At 
this time a French ship of tweoly-Gve tons lay ready for sailing, 
bound to Calais with wares and having about twenty persons 
on board ; when, on the evening of the ISth, a person unknown, 
told the pilot, that he should be well paid if he would wait 
till the morning of Saturday the I5th, and take on board lhre« 
persons of quality. The bargain was concluded for three dol- 
lais. As the three persons came not at the time appointed, the 
vessel set sail ; but the parties followed soon after in a cha- 
loupe, and two persons besides, dressed in men's clothes, came on 
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for one dying out of the King's favour would 
have reflected upon Che Kings's honour^ and 
therefore it was omitted. 

board, who said they belonged to the party. Soon after this, 
the vessel making but little way, another gentleman came off 
to them in a third boat, convincing all present that the trayellert 
were persons of condition desirous to escape from England. 
Not long after, a royal g^ard-ship appeared in sight, twenty-fife 
of whose crew getting into a boat, attempted to reach the Frenck 
vessel, endeavouring to hinder its course by volleys of musketry. 
Upon this emergency, Arabella declared her sex and station ; 
that she was flying from England, not because she had commiu 
ted any crime against the King or the State, but to recover her 
liberty. She distributed money liberally among them» and ini« 
plored them to press forward to Calais, whose towers were al- 
ready in sight: but their efforts were vain — the soldiers got on 
board, and seizing her person, conducted her to London, where 
she was detained a prisoner till her death. — See Von Raumei^s 
Hist of XVI. Cent. &c ii. ftt5. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



James Used for hit theological conUOTerties and writiogt;— 

. For his fickleness towards Somerset.— Anecdote of Someisel* 

Oyerborj, and the Queen. — ^Fall of Somerset. — Overborjls 

death. — The Countess of Essex. — Rise of Buckbgham;— 

His personal qualities. « 

« III the next plac^ I will tax my good old master 
Sling Jame8» being a king and haying so much 
employment and business in state affairs, for tak- 
ing upon himself to write controversies in religion, 
and, which is more, to expound the Apocalypse, 
and therein to point out the Antichrist. Certainly 
he did not advise with his divines ; or if he did, 
they out of their timorous dispositions were afeard 
to displease him, or to contradict anything whidi 
he himself had conceived : which I do believe by 
many instances ; as where he writes, that he was 
as good a man as the Pope. The comparison itself, 
whether true or false, was a dbparagement unto 
him ; for who knows not but laymen in all worldly 
respects do far exceed churchmen, in thdr 
wealth, in their power, in their number of tenants^ 
in their ancient nobility, in their state and magni* 
ficence, and all other worldly pre-eminence? The 
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dignity and honour which belongs unto churchoAen 
is only in respect of Christ, and as they are suc- 
cessors to the apostles; so that it is mereljT 
spiritual, and being of another kind, there can be 
no fit comparison. Tliere is no more disparage- 
ment for a layman to give place to a priest^ which 
bath ever been the custom and manner amongst 
Christians, than that a body should give place to 
his shadow ; yea further, laymen do therein tes- 
tify their faith and religion ; for if you come into 
a poor country church, I will fall on my Icnees^ 
which I would not do if I were to enter into the 
most magnificent palace of a prince. And so, 
truly, for many other of the king's speeches, 1 
could wish they had been forborne. 

Now for the favourite Sir Robert Carr : truly 
he was a wise, discreet gentleman; and as Sir 
Ilobert Cotton, the great antiquaiy, told m^ he 
did very often send unto him for precedents, when 
as things were to be done in the State which he 
doubted whether they were lawful and expedient, 
and therefore did desire to have the example of 
former times for his warrant. It is true, he did 
utterly dislike the bold carriage and importunity 
of the Scots; he knew that. there was nothing to 
be gained by them, and he did but little esteem 
their clamorous complanits to the King : he did 
desire to ingratiate himself with the English, and 
of all others his special friend was Sir Thomas 
Overbury, a very witty gentleman, but truly very 
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imolent, and one who did much abuse the family of 
the Howards. He was once before committed for 
a yeiy short time. Upon this occadoUt the Queen 
was looking out of her window into the garden, 
where Somerset and Overbury were walking; 
and when the Queen saw them, she said, ^ Thane 
goes Somerset and his goyemor;** and a little 
after, Overbuiy. did laugh. The Queen cbncdy- 
ing that he had overheard her, thought that they 
had laughed at her ; whereupon she complained, 
and Overbuiy was committed. But when it did 
appear unto the Queen that they did not hear her, 
and that thdr laughter did proceed from a jest 
which the King was pleased to use that day at 
dinner, then the Queen was well satisfied, and he 
was released.* 

* Sir H. Wotton, in his letters to Sir Edm. Bacoo, dated 
Thursday, St. George*s Eve (22Dd April), 1613, gives the follow- 
ing information of Somerset'^ decline and fall : 

** The court was full of discourse and expectation, that the 
King being now disencumbered of the care of his daughter, would 
towards this feast of St. George fill up either all or some at least 
of those places that had laid vacant so long, and had beeo in 
this time of their emptiness a subject of notorious opposition be- 
tween our great viscount [Somerset] and the house of Suffolk. 
Thus I say ran the opinion ; when yesterday, about six o'clock 
at evening, Sir Thomas Overbury was from the council-chamber 
conveyed by a clerk of the council and two of the gnard to the 
Tower, and there, by warrant, consigned to the lieutenant as 
close prisoner : which, both by the suddenness, like a stroke 
of thunder, and more by the quality and relation of the person, 
breeding in the beholders (whereof by chance I was one) very 
much amazement, and being likely in some proportion to bieed 
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Now here I do a little blame the knight, that 
he sets down the manner how Overbury should 
have been murdered, with more commendations^ 
as by pistoling, by a duel, &c ; truly a very un- 
advised speech, and such as if it had been while 
Overbury had been living, certdnly the knight 
had been accessory to the murder ; and at this 
time the broaching of such tenets is of a danger- 
ous example. But truly I do believe that God 
did dazzle their eyes and suffer them to be blind- 
ed, for I never heard of a murder wherein so 
many u^ere interested, as if they did not derire 
to conceal it : it was so manifest and so noto- 
rious. 

And whereas he speaks of Buchanan's charac- 
ter concerning the family of the Howards^ that 

the like in the hearers, I will adventare, for Uie satisfying of 
your thoughts about it, to set down the foremnaing and leading 
causes of this accident, as far as in so short a time I have been 
able to wade in so deep a water* 

** It is conceived that the King hath a good while been much 
distasted with the said gentleman, even in his own nature, for too 
stiff a carriage of his fortune ; besides that scandalous offence 
of the Queen at Greenwich, which was never but a palliated 
cure. Upon which considerations his majesty resolving to se- 
ver him from my Lord of Rochester, and to do it not disgrace- 
fully nor violently, but in some honourable fashion, commanded 
not long since the archbishop by way of familiar discourse to 
propound unto him the embassage of France or of the Arch- 
duke's court, whereof the one was shortly to be changed, and 
the other at the present vacant. In which proposition it seenc* 
eth, though shadowed under the archbishop's good will, that 
the King was also contented some little light should be given 
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tbey have no bravery of spirit ; certainly of all 
others he had least cause to say so. Do not the 
family of the Howards, and only that family^ 
bear the arms of Scotland in thdr coat ; and by 
the rules of heraldry they may justly do so for the 
great victory obtained in the time of James the 
Fourth? And since that time have they not 
done very great service ? have tbey not matched 
with the Duke of Buckingham, which was 
thought to be the noblest family in England? 
Was there ever so much good service done at 
sea as in the time of the late Admiral Howard ? 

him of his majesty's incliDation unto it, grounded upon his me- 
rit. At this the fish did not bite'; whereupon the King took a 
rounder way, commanding my lord chancellor and the Earl of 
Pembroke to propound jointly the same unto him, which the 
archbishop had before named, as immediately from the King ; 
and to sanction it the more, he had, as I hear, an offer made 
him of assurance, before his going, of the place of treasurer of 
the chamber, which he ezpecteth after the death of the Lord 
Stanhope, whom belike the King would have drawn to some 
reasonable composition. Notwithstanding all these motives and 
impulses. Sir Thomas Orerbury refused to be sent abroad, with 
such terms as were by the council interpreted pregnant of con- 
tempt in a case where the King had opened his will ; which re- 
fusal of his I should for my part esteem an eternal disgrace to 
our occupation, if withal I did not consider how hard it b to 
pull one from the bosom of a favourite. Thus yoo see the 
point upon which one hath been committed, standing in the se- 
cond degree of power in the court, and conceiving (as himself 
told me but two hours before) never better than at that pre- 
sent of his own fortunes and ends. 

** Now in this whole matter there is one main and principal 
doubt, which doth trouble all understandings ; that is» vhiker 
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I know not one of them noted for baseness ; and 
sure I am, that for magnificent buildhigs, wherein 
the nobleness of spirit is much discerned, thejr 
have exceeded: witness Audlem;* in the first 
court, there are such pillars as I do not think all 
Christendom can afford better. 

For Overbury to be sent an ambassador, as I 
remember, it was not to France, but to some meaner 
place ; yet for refusing such an employment, to 
be imprisoned, is very unjust, and it doth trench 
much upon the liberties of the subject Now 
Somerset doth confess that he had a hand in 
his imprisonment: now the strictness of our com* 

this were done tcithout the participation of my Lard Rochttttr ; 
a point necessarily involving two diflferent consequences. For if 
it were done without his knowledge, we must expect of himtflf 
either a decadence or a ruin ; if not, we must then expect a re- 
paration hy some other gpreat public satisfaction whereof the 
world may take as much notice. These clouds a few days 
will clear. In the mean while, I dare pronounce of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, that he shall return no more to this stage, unless 
courts be governed every year by a new philosophy, for our old 
principles will not bear it*** 

To the same, 29th April : (Letters, p. 412 :) 

" Sir Tliomas Overbury is still in the Tower; and the King 
hath since his imprisonment been twice here, and is twice de* 
parted without any alteration in that matter or other greater* 
My Lord of Rochester, partly by some relapse in his late infirm^- 
ity, and partly, as it is interpreted, through the grief of his mind, 
is also this second time not gone with the King* Some argue 
upon it that disassiduity in a favourite is a degree of declination ; 
but of this there is no appearance, only I have set it down U^ 
show you the hasty logic of courtiers." 

* Audley End. 
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tnon law is such, that any man concurring in an 
unjust act, whatsoever follows thereupon, whether 
mischief or inconvenience, he is accessary there- 
unto. Suppose a man were ^vronged, and that he 
should desire his friend to go with him that he 
may give the party a bastinado or two to vindi- 
cate his honour; his friend goes with him, but 
when they come together they fall to words and 
blows, and he murders hini ; — this friend who did 
accompany him, with no intent of murdering, yet 
shall be found accessary of murder, which I must 
confess is durissimun; for the indictment runs, 
" that thou, not having the fear of God before thine 
eyes, didst wilfully," &c — which cannot be verifi- 
ed, for it was not wilfully, since less was intended. 
Thus, if a man should cut another man's fingo-, 
wherein there is no danger of death, yet by neglect 
of the hurt it rankles and the par^ dies, this will be 
found to be manslaughter ; which indeed ii not, 
for the wound was not mortal, for he ^es of hit 
own neglect. It is a great commendation in a 
judge to be sparing of blood ; but that which made 
most against Somerset was the testimony of Sir 
Nicholas Overbury, father to Sir Thomas, that he 
did several times petition bim that one of bis own 
servants might attend him, and her^ be could 
never prevail, though it was but a very easy and 
a reasonable suit, if they had not intended some 
further mischief against him. And so truly Sir 
Gervas Etloways had very hard measure ; because 
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after he bad heard of the murder intended^ lie 
dissuaded Weston and made him a convert, and 
so he thought he continued ; for several times he 
prevented the poisoning, so then he never knew 
of the second resolution ; and truly I should have 
acquitted him, especially considering that so many 
had suffered for the fact, which was suffident to 
give an example.^ 

Here in the marriage of Somerset he begins 
to fall foul upon the bishops, and that in general^ 
which truly no good Christian would da And 
that I may herein speak my certain knowledge 
concerning tlie nullity of the marriage between 
the Earl of Essex and his lady. About a year 
or two before the marriage was questioned, I did 
hear from a gentleman belonging to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, but very well known and a great 
servant to the Earl of Essex, that the Earl of 
Essex was fully resolved to question the marriage 
and to prove a nullity ; and I am confident that 
if the countess had not then at that instant 
done it, the Earl of Essex himself would have 
been the plaintiff; so then hereby I conclude 
that both parties were agreed and were alike 
interested in the business. After the nullity had 
past, I went to Dr. Overall, who truly was re* 
puted, and so no doubt was, as great a scholar as 
any was in the kingdom, and I asked his opinion 
concerning that nullity, and he told me that he 

* See the letters and notes in the second Tolume. 
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liimself Imd been with the Bishop of London,, 
Bishop King, to expostulate with him why be 
should oppose the nullity, together with the Arch*. 
bishop Abbot, seeing things were so manifest 
according to the laws of the Church : to whom 
Bishop King replied, that his only reason of dis- 
sent was this, that whereas many things were 
proved upon oath, yet he could not satisfy his 
own conscience for the truth of those oaths, 
though he could not disprove them ; but if his 
own conscience could have been persuaded that 
the oaths were true, then without exception the 
nullity must needs follow. Here then was my 
lord bishop's mistake, that either he did not de- 
^re further time to examine those oaths, or other- 
wise, according to the custom of law, that he had 
not judged secundum allegata et probata; not- 
withstanding his own timorous consdence, which 
is not sufficient to countervail their oaths, nor yet 
to hinder judgment for the dedding of contro- 
versies. Hereunto I will add the testimony of 
the minister of Chiswlck> who was irith the 
lady in her last sickness when she was past 
hope of life, and speaking with her of thii 
business, she did then protest upon her soul and 
salvation that the Earl of Essex was never ber 
husband.* 

* It vould Mem, from thU and from our aalhor's sileRce, 
that little credit U to be given to the acaiidaloui and disguttiog 
account of the death of the connten, as told bj Wilson, in bia 
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Here he calls them reverend bawdy bishops;^ 
as a little before he said that their beastly expres- 
sions were such as for modesty*s sake he would not 
write them ; and yet notwithstanding I did never 
read a book so full of bawdy. How many men 
are charged to have mistresses, what words could 
be more than inspection, • • . ice ?f But the knight 
is full of contradictions, and a great enemy to 
Churchmen ; yet truly I did once see a very hand* 
some young gentlewoman who, they say, was 
the knight's daughter, and she was married to a 
Churchman. 

Whereas he sayeth that we had a nobk Qaeem 
that did awe Somerset, and yet before he says how 

History of James 1. If, indeed, his tale rests upon aoj basb of 
truth, it is prohahle that the hamour of that day, of attributing 
sickness and calamity to express yisitations of the Almighty for 
what presbyterian bigots conceived to be the sins of others, has 
exaggerated many of the circumstances of the countess's death. 
The report that Somerset and his wife lived upon bad tennt, 
rests only, as far as I can find, upon the same authority, and 
therefore must be received with caution* The anxiety of Wil- 
son to please his patron Essex, would of course induce him to 
shape his narrative in a way most agreeable to the feelings of 
that earL 

• Such expressions, in so infamous a writer at Wddon, um 
most sickening and disgusting. Let it be remembered, that 
Weldon's book was written for and dedicated to a lady; and 
yet this monster of impurity has never scrupled to intiodnoe 
into his narrative the most licentious and indecent talcij to 
enter upon their details with a minuteness which ahowt the 
filthiness and malignity of his heart. 

f I have omitted some of the knight's expressions at unfit 
for publication^ 
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little tlie King did regard tlie Queen ; surely 
tliese things do not agree together. For if the 
Queen were greater than tlie favourite, otherwise 
she could not awe him, then certainly the King 
could respect her no less than as a dear wife. Now 
we must distinguish between a reality and an 
outward ceremony ; when Somerset did appa- 
rently fall, then all the means were wrought to 
bring on Mr. George "\''illiers, which they were 
not so forward to promote as tlie King did long to 
have it effected; and upon a St. George's Day,* 
the Queen and the Prince being in the bedcham- 
ber with the King, it was so contrived that Suck- 
ingliam should be in some nearness to be called 
in upon any occasion ; and when the Queen saw 
her own time, he was called in. Then did the 
Queen speak to tlie Prince to draw out the sword 
and to give it her; and immediately %vith the 
sword drawn she kneeled to the King and humbly 
beseeched his Majesty to do her that special 
favour as to knight this noble gentleman, whose 
name was George, for the honour of SL George, 
whose feast be now kept. The King at first 
seemed to be afeard that the Queen should come 
to him with a naked sword, but then be did it 
very joyfully ; and it might very well be that it 
was his own contriving, for he did much please 
himself with such inventions. 

• See Sic H. Wottoo'i Life and Death of George Villiera, 
Duke of Bacliiiigbam. 
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The true fall of Somerset was this, — that love 
and affection, though they are the strongest pas* 
sions for the instant, yet they are not of longest 
continuance, for they are not grounded in judg- 
ment, but are rather fancies which follow the 
eye ; and as beauty itself doth decay, so love and 
affection abate. Take the wisest man ; he loves - 
his own children better when they are young 
than when they are old : so in the best things' 
there is a glut, a surfeit, and a satiety; men are 
as mean of their pleasures as they are of their 
labours, and the chief delight which man hath 
is in change and variety. A man may be glutted 
with one favourite, as he is feeding upon one food, 
though it be manna ; therefore to have choice of 
dishes best pleaseth the palate : so truly I think 
the King was weary of an old favourite. 

Now Sir George Villiers had kept much com- 
pany with the gentlemen waiters, who some- 
times after supper did leap and exercise their bo- 
dies. But Buckingliam of all others was most 
active ; he had a very lovely complexion ; he was 
the handsomest bodied man of England;* his 

* The beauty and grcce of BuckiDgbam*t person have not 
been overrated. They justly excited the warmest admiration of 
his contemporaries. Even Bishop Hacket, whose kindly feelings 
towards the duke were somewhat blunted by his severe treat- 
ment of Williams, warms into eloquence when remembering, 
after an interval of thirty years, the noble graces of his person. 
Speaking of the duke's arrival in Spain, he says, ** In conjunc-. 
tion with the princei the next planet under him, the lord mar- 
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limbs so well compacted^ and lib conversation so 
pleasing, and of so sweet a disposition. And truly 
his intellectuals were very great ; he had a sound 
judgment and was of a quick apprehension ; inso- 
much that I have heard it from two men^ and very 
great men, (neither of them had gotten so little 
as 3,600/. per annum by the court,) whom of 
all men in the world Buckingham had most 
wronged^ yet I heard both these men say and 
give, him this testimony, that he was as in- 
wardly beautiful as he was outwardly, and that 
the world had not a more ingenious gentleman ; ^ 

or words to the like effect. 

qaUy had a lustre of much grace and ohser? ance darted upon 
him. At first he was much esteemed, says the iDtelligeQ- 
cer, (Cabala, p. 16,) and remembered with presents from the 
bravest of both sexes. Says another, he was a person whose 
like was not to be seen among the swarthy and low-growthed 
Castilians. For, as Ammianus describes a well-shaped emperor» 
ab ipso capite usque ad unguium summitates recta erat lineameH" 
torum compage ; — from the nails of his fingers — nay, from the sole 
of his foot to the crown of his head, there was no blemish in 
him. And yet his carriage and every stoop of his deportment, 
more than his excellent form, were the beauty of his beauty. 
Another Sisinnius, as Socrates the ecclesiastic shows him out; 

rf frpocrcdfr^, r^ irvfvfjLOTi, rj S^jj icivijcrri c^av/io^cro, the setUng of 

his looks, every motion, every bending of his body was ad- 
mirable." — Life of Williams, 120. Nor were Bucluogham*s 
faults, great as they undoubtedly were, of a deeper dye or more 
disgusting kind than those of many of his contemporariei 
His open and impetuous conduct, and even his haughty way- 
wardness, stands out in refreshing and bold relief, beside the 
mean, the selfish, the backbiting frequenters of the Courts or 
the vain and truckling leaders of the Commons. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The history of the Prince Palatine and the Thirty Year*' War. — 
Archbishop Abbot's concern in it. — State of Spain and Hoi* 
land. — Intrigues of Henry the Fourth. — Character of Philip 
the Second. — The reluctance of James to countenance hb 
Son-in-law in usurping the crown of Bohemia. 

Herb the knight comes to the Palsgrave^ and 
in him I will recommend tmto you these two 
considerations : first, his marriage ; and secondly^ 
the cause of his fall. The King when he began 
tlie treaty had two sons living and one daughter ; 
but before the match was concluded. Prince Henry 
died. The King, partly of himself, and partly by 
the counsel of Archbishop Abbot, was persuaded, 
that if he should match his daughter with a 
Popish prince, that then there would be nothing 
but practising, plotting, conspiring, which might 
tend mucli to the prejudice of his son and suc- 
cessor; and therefore he did resolve to match 
with a Protestant prince, as if they were free and 
innocent, and knew not what did belong to the ^^' 

undermining of states; that he might repose 
trust in them, for though they lived upon sacii- 
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I^e, yet tliey would do no injustice, — no, not to 
get ■ crown. And at that time, truly I think 
that among all the Protestant princes there was 
none so fit, for age, and in all other respects, to 
match with our princess as the Palsgrave, who was 
seated in the midst of the Protestants, and had no 
enemy in his neighbourhood. Thus the match 
proceeded, first by a contract, and afterward in 
solemnity ; the condition, as it is usually in the 
matching of princes when they marry in an in- 
ferior degree to themselves, that the wife should 
take place and precedency of her husband, as 
that ambassadors, when tliey take their leaves, 
should first begin with the wife and then with 
the husband, which shows the honour of their 
marriage, and that their husbands are bound 
to observe them : and thus the match was con- 
cluded. 

Now I come to the unhappiness of this match, 
where I will begin a longi, that you may truly 
understand the state of things. Some eight score 
years agoue or tliereabouts, when the House of 
Austria had been long in the possession of the 
empire, and that Frederic the emperor had lived 
long and very peaceably and in great respect 
with all the Christian princes, he procured a match 
for his son Maximilian with the daughter and 
sole heir of the Duke of Burgundy, by whom he 
had Philip. So now were the Low Countries 
annexed to the House of Austria. This Philip ' 
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matched with the daughter and heir of Ferdinand 
King of Castile. Having entered upon the king- 
dom of Navarre^ and being heir to the House of 
Arragon, God having several ways blessed him 
in expelling the Moors out of Spain, and in find- 
ing out and possessing himself of the rich Indies^ 
Philip died before his father Maximilian; and 
Maximilian dying, left his father^s inheritance, 
Austria Hapsburgh, to Ferdinand, the youngest 
son of his son Philip ; and the mother's inheritance, 
which was the Low Countries and Spain, was left 
to the eldest son, Charles. This he did with great 
wisdom, knowing that no one man could manage 
both the provinces, being so remote and so dissi- 
pated ; and thereby he laid the foundation of that 
great league which hath ever since continued in 
the House of Austria. 

Upon the death of Maximilian, Francis the 
French king was a suitor for the empire ; but the 
great love which the princes did bear to Maxi- 
milian and Frederic was such that they would 
choose none but Charles the Fifth. Here now 
began a little emulation, because Charles the Fifth 
in his government did seem in e£Eect to enclose the 
French king on every side: and whereas the French 
king had ever been esteemed the prime king of 
Christendom ; (for, considering the climate, the 
fruitfulness of the soil, the number of people, and 
those staple ^commodities which that kingdom 
affords, there is not the like kingdom under the 
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sun;) now many differences falling out between the 
Cbristian king and the king Catholic, their whole 
time in effect was but a continual war. The 
French king did challenge Charles to a duel, and 
Charles was as ready to answer it ; but the coun- 
sellors on both sides did interpose and would not 
suffer such cocks to hazard themselves. Atlength 
Francis died, and Charles, being weary of the 
world and of the toils and troubles therein, re- 
tired himself to a monastery, leaving his kingdom 
to his son Philip the Second, who at first prose- 
cuted the war; but in a very short time a peace 
was concluded, and together it was sealed up with 
several matches. Philip was to marry a daughter 
of France, and the Duke of Savoy the French 
king's sister. At the solemnity of which mar- 
riage, Henry the Second, the French king, was 
killed. Then succeeded young princes, Frands 
the Second, Charles the Ninth, Henry the Third. 
What with the Protestants, what with the princes 
of the blood, and other malcontents, that lung- 
dom was infinitely distracted; during which time 
Philip the Second had a special influence therdn, 
not for any private respects of his own. but only 
for religion, and to preserve that a kingdom wbidi 
otherwise would have shivered in pieces. So 
Genebrard, an approved historian, doth acknow- 
ledge ; and it may appear by these two instances. 
First, supposing the law Salic, that only the 
male should succeed in the kingdom ; which truly ' 
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is a very ambitious law, for thereby they are made^ 
as it were, a seat of an empire, that they might draw 
in other kingdoms by marriage, whereas none 
shall rule over them but themselves ; though this 
law may hold in points of government, yet such 
provinces as have come to the crown by females, 
it stands with reason that they may go out of the 
crown with females. Thus Normandy, Anjou, 
Aquitaine, Brittany, &c. came in by marriages: 
why might they not go out with daughters? 
Thus it is well known that the lady Isabella 
Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip the Second 
and wife of Archduke Albert, was the last general 
heir of the House of Valois. Then surely she 
might have claimed some of those provinces^ and 
her father in her right might easily have possessed 
them and have kept them. Yet he never did so 
much as once demand them. 

Secondly, he concluded a peace much to the 
benefit of France and to his own disadvantage. 
For he surrendered up Calais to the French, 
which the French had formerly taken from him 
in his wars in the time of Queen Mary ; and 
therefore he might in justice have held it He 
likewise might have supported the Catholic league 
in France, as well as he did remove the siege from 
Paris ; and no doubt but if he would, he might 
have possessed a good part of that kingdom. 
Henry the Fourth, the French king, having now 
a little recovered himself, submitting himself to 
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the papacj', and concluding a peace with the 
Spaniards, that kingdom having a little recovered 
itself, now he bethought himself how to prevent 
the like inconvenience for the future; and find- 
ing thit his subjects could have no courage to 
revolt unless they could have a supporter, for they 
are wonderfully yoked by laws and exhausted by 
payments, and that none could support them 
but the Spaniard, neither could he but as he is 
strengthened with the league of the House of 
Austria, therefore the French king, to discnable 
the Spaniard, resolved, under colour of a debt 
which he should owe to the Hollanders, to main- 
tain certain regiments, at his own cost and charge, 
for defence of the Hollanders against the Spa- 
niards, notwithstanding that he had concluded 
peace with Spain ; and the Spaniard took no excep- 
tion against it, in regard a debt was pretended. 

Nor did the French king here rest; but did 
resolve to break the league of the House of Aus- 
tria- And to that end, after the solemnity of 
liis own marriage, pretending the coronation of 
hia queen, he raised a mighty great army, no 
man knew why or wherefore, for he was in league 
and amity with all princes and states, and was 
no way provoked nor had any cause to complain, 
but all princes did honour him. Now upon the 
sudden to strike a terror into them by such pre- 
paration, we could but wonder at it ; when pre- 
sently it pleased God to case the Christian world 
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of that fear by suffering a wicked, cursed villain 
to assassinate him ; and then suddenly all these 
great preparations did serve to quiet his own 
kingdom and for his own funerals. 

And now that the blow was passed and no 
longer any fear of that army, we began to con- 
jecture what might be the intent of that wise 
king in raising that army. And by all likelihood 
we conceive that it was not against any particular 
prince, for then he would have proclaimed war* 
being a just king; nor had it been for hislionour 
to take any man unprovided and upon advantage: 
but by all likelihood this great preparation was 
for some peaceable design ; that after the solem- 
nity of the Queen*s coronation, he had an intent 
to go into Germany, and there to call the electors 
and princes together, and to require them to make 
choice of a king of the Romans, a successor in 
the empire, and to exclude those of the House of 
Austria, lest the empire might seem hereditary; 
and that he held the league in the House of 
Austria to be prejudicial to himself and to his 
successors, having then two young sons, and 
himself well stricken in years; and in regard 
that he had not been so temperate, not thought 
to be long-lived. 

These were our conjectures ; but when as the 
princes of Germany found the French king took 
it to heart tliat the empire should be so long in 
one family, the princes, as if they were now at 
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length weary of that govemment» did desire to 
take any occasion to oust that family ; for though 
the French king in his own person died, yet still 
the reasons of state remained the same. And 
here they had many rumours, reports, and false 
alarms ; what was intended by the Emperor to the 
Protestant princes, and how their liberties were to 
be infringed, with many such pretty toys : and 
this to be done by Ferdinand the Second, who in 
truth was a most pious, virtuous, and moderate 
prince. Here they took occasion to make a league 
among the Protestant princes, to be aiding and 
assisting each other ; and in effect all did sub- 
scribe to the covenant, and they made the Bang 
of Great Britain their head and protector, and he 
was likewise to subscribe. I spake with him that 
did see the writings, and their subscription : they 
were left with Secretary Naunton, and he was to 
solicit the business, who had ever been a great 
enemy to the Spaniard, as his brother Secretary 
Calvert had ever been a great friend unto them ; 
and he did procure King Jameses subscription. 

Now, to look a little backward. The reason 
why the Spaniard was so desirous to have peace 
with England, and to buy it at so dear a rate, 
with such gifts and rewards, was because, that if 
he had once concluded a peace with England, it 
might be an introduction to draw on a peace 
with Holland, as indeed it did, and never man in 
this world could be more desirous of peace than 
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Philip the Thirds the Catholic king, was. For he 
did offer the Hollanders, to declare them to be 
free states, and to treat %vith them as free states^ 
to renounce all his right and title thereunto^ 
though it was undoubtedly his inheritance, 
upon these two conditions: first, that he might 
have quietness from them in the rest of his 
dominions ; and this was most reasonable^ for 
otherwise he should arm them to fight against 
himself : and secondly, that as they gave a tolera- 
tion to all other religions in Holland, so they 
should give a toleration to the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion. And truly herein he did exceed 
his father. King Philip the Second, who in his 
wisdom foreseeing that his neighbours the Chris^ 
tian princes did envy his greatness, having the 
shipping of the Low Countries, and thereby the 
trading and fishing and strength at sea, together 
with his Indian mines ; and if those princes did 
not stir up the rebellion, yet he thought they 
did countenance and nourish it; therefore he 
thought fit to make a separation and absolutely to 
part with the Low Countries, so to diminish him« 
self and lessen his own power, as to give his neigh- 
hours contentment and to assure them that he did 
aim at no monarchy of Christendom. For al« 
though he was a Catholic king, yet he did not de- 
sire to be a king Catholic ; therefore he passed 
away the Low Countries in marriage with hit 
daughter Isabella, and tied them to no other con- 
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ditions but sucli as were honourable and tended to 
a firm league on both sides. And if the Lady 
Isabella bad had issue, it is not unlike but mon- 
archa might have given their helping hand to 
have brought them to a submission, lest they 
might have proved an ill example, &c. 

After the Spaniard had concluded peace with 
England, it did follow that the Hollanders did 
hearken to peace, as was expected they should, 
and th«e was a peace concluded for thirteen 
years. Yet still they kept tlieir armies on foot. 
The Spaniard for pay of his army had the In- 
dies, whidi in a time of peace were more profit- 
able unto him, and he sustained less loss ; and 
amongst the Hollanders the soldier would not be 
disbanded^— he must be kept up that so they 
might keep up their excise. They wanted their 
old booties at sea ; then began factions at home ; 
old Bamevelt lost his head. Then began the Ar- 
minians to stir in the church, which bred much 
distraction in the state. In the interim, the Em- 
peror seized upon some towns that belonged unto 
him ; and these were seized upon by the help (tf 
the Spanish forces, and no doubt but upon occa- 
sion they might tend to their great advantage. 
Thus was the peace much more benefida! to the 
Spaniard than it was to the Hollander. 

And now the term of thirteen years b^an to 
expire, the Hollander desired the continuance of 
the peace ; but it would not be granted. So there 
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was no hope to prevail there. Then they began 
to concur with the princes of Germany, to see 
whether stirs might be raised there ; for then it 
was certain that either the Spaniard must divert 
his course to the help and relief of the Emperor, 
or the Emperor could not subsist. Hereupon it 
was so contrived that Bohemia, a kingdom of 
all others most noted for sedition and revolts, 
must stand upon their own guard, then de* 
sire the protection of others, and at last by de- 
grees to offer up their crown unto others. And. 
first it must be offered to this man or to that 
man, but at length they fell upon him for whom 
it was designed, and that was the Prince Palatine, 
and he forsooth must at first seem to refuse it ; 
then they must use means to his wife, the Laidy 
Elizabeth, to persuade him, that so her father and 
her friends might be the more engaged to sup- 
port him therein. Then he receives a message 
from the Prince of Orange to this effect, — that he 
was providing a fooVs coat for all those that should 
dissuade him from accepting the crown of Bohe- 
mia. And in the interim a message was sent to 
King James, humbly to crave his advice, whether 
he should accept the crown of Bohemia or not. , 
But before it was possible that the messenger 
could return, and, I think, before he received any 
answer from King James, news came that the 
Prince had accepted it,^ and was gone thither in. 

• 

* Goodmaa is peifecUy right. If need were, the concctoen . 
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person to take tlie possession, aiid a day was ap- 
pointed for the coronation : und both he and the 
queen were crowned, and thanks in particular 
were given to the lady for accepting it.* 

I have heard that after the loss of Bohemia and 
other afflictions, tliat the Lady Elizabeth, to ex- 
cuse herself, knowing that many Knglisli lords 
and others would visit her at such a time, left a 

of this Btalenient miglit be tested b; the letters of the Pals- 
grave, many of which are preserved among Tanner's MSS. in 
the Bodleian. 

' King James seems to have been the only person who re- 
tained his senses in this moat absnrd and foolish affair. It ii 
really astonishing that men should have been so blinded by 
passion or prejudice as not to have seen through this stale trick 
of the Hollanders. Could anything be more absurd than the 
plunging this nation into a uar ivilh all the great Coniincntal 
powers in defence of an unjust title? Unfoctunatcly, the aid 
of religion was again called in to give success to a stroke of 
policy, and the propagation of Protestantiam and the Gospel 
were made the pleas for assisting the Palsgrave. " 1 am satis- 
fied in my conscience," says Archbishop Abbot, ^' that the 
cause is just ; and when God hath set up the prince, that is 
chosen to be a mark of honour through all Christendom, to 
propagate his gospel and to protect the oppressed, I daie not 
for my part give advice but to follow where God leads. For 
the means to support the war, 1 hope providtbit Detu" Tbia 
was neither good policy nor good divinity, but was the best arga- 
ment then used for setting all Europe together by the ears. But 
the native caution of James and his abhorrence to war saved him 
from this false step. From the very first he refused to coun- 
tenance the conduct of his son-in-law, who, ia addition to a bad 
cauje, ruined himself by his own misconduct, by his extreme 
meanness and parsimony. Howell, in one of his letters, written 
about this time, thus comments u pon these transactions ; his re- 
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letter in tlie window open; and no doubt but 
some one or other liad directions to read it. It 
was from Archbishop Abbott ; and by the letter it 
did appear that the lady asked his counsel, whe- 
ther her husband should accept the crown of Bo* 
hemia if it were offered unto him. And he per- 
suaded by all means that he should, yet so that 
he should not acquaint King James beforehand ; 
but when all things were passed, then he doubted 

marks are confirmative of Bishop Goodman*s narrative : '' There 
is fearful news come from Germany. " Yon know how the Bobe* 
mians shook off the Emperor's yoke* and how the great councQ 
of Prague fell to such a hurly-burly that some of the imperial 
counsellors were hurled out at the windows. Toa heard also^ I 
doubt not, how they offered the crown to the Duke of Saxony, 
and he waving it, they sent ambassadors to the Palsgrave, wbooi 
they thought might prove par negotio^ and to be able to go 
through stitch with the work in reg^ard of his powerful alliance ; 
the King of Great Britain being his father^n-law ; the King of 
Denmark, the Prince of Orange, the Marquess of Brandenbnig^ 
the Duke of Bouillon, his uncles ; the States of Holland hit con- 
federates, the French King his friend, and the Duke of Bmnt* 
wick his near ally. The Prince Palsgrave made some diiScalty 
at first, and most of his counsellors opposed it ; others incited 
him to it, and among other hortatives they told him, ikiU ifh^ 
had the courage to venture upon a king of Enghmd^M ioU damgk» 
ter, he might verjf veil venture upon a wttreign cnmm when ii 
xcas tendered him. And hereunto, that the States of Holland 
did mainly advance the work, and there was good reason in po- 
licy for it ; for their twelve years* truce bdng then upon point 
of expiring with Spain, and finding our King so wedded to 
peace that nothing could divorce him from it, they lighted np- 
on this design to make him draw his sword, and engage him 
against the House of Austria, for the defence of his sole dangli* 
ter and his grandchildren. What his majesty will do hereafter. 
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not but the King would so far assist hinit if not 
to keep Bohemia, yet at least to preserve his own 
inheritance. And at the same time it so fell out, 
through God's providence, that the archbishop 
shooting at a deer, did kill the keeper, whereby it 
might.be manifest that he had his hand in blood. 
King James upon the hearing of this com- 
manded that none of his subjects should give his 
son-inJaw that title, Tus Kino op Bohbmia ; for he 

I will not presume to foretell; but hitherto he hath given little' 
countenance to the business, — ^nay, he utteily misUked h at first. 
For whereas Dr. Hall gave the Prince Palsgrave the title of 
Ki«o or BouEMiA in his pulpit-prajer, he had a check for his 
pains. For I heard his majesty should say, that there is an 
implicit tie among kings, which obligeth theniy though there be 
no other interest or particular engagement, to stick to and right 
one another upon an insurrection of subjects ; therefore he had 
more reason against the Bobemians, than to adhere to them in 
the deposition of their sovereign prince. The King of Den* 
mark sings the same note, nor will he also allow him the title 
of king. But the fearful news I told you of at the beginning of 
this letter is, that there are fresh tidings brought how the 
Prince Palsgrave had a welUappointed army of about 25,000 
horse and foot near Prague ; but the Duke of Bavaria came 
with scarce half the number, and notwithstanding his long 
march, gave them a sudden battle and utterly routed them ; in- 
somuch that the new King of Bohemia, having not worn the- 
crown a whole twelvemonth, was forced to fly, with his Queen' 
and children : and after many difficulties, they write, that they 
are come to the Castle of Castrein, the Duke of Brandenburg's • 
country, his uncle. This news affects both court and city here 
with much heaviness." — Letters, p. 83. And yet what a deal 
of waspish censure has King James provoked, from writers who ' 
saw no further than the end of their own gray goose-quill, for • 
refusing to embroil this country in a thirty years* war I 
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did in wisdom foresee that it was a quarrd that 
would never be ended, not only in respect of the 
kingdom itself, but as he was an elector of the 
empire, and that the three princes electors were 
Protestants ; and to them if you will add the King 
of Bohemia, you give them the casting Toice» and 
so undoubtedly they would exclude the House of 
Austria. And since the addition of the kingdom 
of Hungary to the House of Austria, it is verily 
thought that no prince of the empire is able to 
protect the empire but those of Austria. 

Now how the princes stood affected concerning 
the kingdom of Bohemia. The Duke of Bavifi^ 
ria, who had ever been an entire friend to the 
emperor, and was indeed totally a Catholic^ re- 
solved to adventure his own person, taldng some 
small security of the emperor for his expense in 
the war. The Duke of Saxony, who is the most 
powerful prince in the empire, did utteriy dis- 
like this business of Bohemia, and would not assist 
the Prince. In a word, the kingdom of Bohenua 
was as easily regained as it was lost. The Prince 
Palatine had provided store of money,^ but, dedr- 

* Howell mentions an instance of his parsimony, whidi 
caused him the loss of his eldest son : ** for passing o?er Haer^ 
lem Mere, a huge island slough, in company of hb father, who 
had been at Amsterdam to look how hb bank of money did 
thrive, and coming for more frugality in the coounon boat^ 
which was overset with merchandize and other passengers, in a 
thick fogy the vessel turned over, and so many perished;- 
others, die young prince." — Letters, p. 177* 
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ing to husband it well^ was sparing; and so it 
was left for the imperial soldiers. The Palsgrave 
and his lady had much ado to escape ; but by cut- 
ting down bridges, and going obscure ways, they 
came to the Low Countries. And in the interim 
the Spanish army in the Low Countries having no 
employment for their master, the peace as yet 
continuing in Holland^ they were brought into 
the palatinate under the emperoi^s title, and thqr 
made havoc and waste.. Some three or four 
towns did hold out, but they were soon reduced 
unto the emperor^s obedience; The Palsgrave 
himself gave commission to Count Mansfidd, who 
having no money to pay his soldiers^ consequent* 
ly he had no discipline, and therefore could not 
long subsist The Protestant princes who had 
entered into the league, did not think them- 
selves any way bound for the Bohemian business : 
but for the preservation of the palatinate some 
of them did appear, and did much importune 
King James, who truly was somewhat slow, as 
fearing lest if he should show himself forward in 
the business, then the French king would declare 
himself on the contrary.^ And thus is now the 

* King James's reluctance to engage himself in a war for tlis 
recovery of the palatinate was a fertile suhject for the wits and 
satirists of the age. At one time they represented him with a 
scabbard without a sword ; at another, with a sword which no 
one could draw out, though many were pulling at it At Brussels 
he was pictured with empty pockets hanging out, and his porss 
turned upside down. In Antwerp, hb daughter ths Qneen 
of Bohemia was represented like an Irish beggar-woman, with 
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Palsgrave brought to live upon the King^s pen- 
sion.* 

It is true. King James thought by his ambas- 
sadors to procure favour for his son-in-law, and to 
compose the business ; and no doubt but he had 
done it if he had lived, especially if the match 
with Spain had gone on. This I am very con- 
fident of ; for even since his death the emperor 
did offer to instate him in a considerable part of 

her hair hanging about her cart and her chiM at her back, 
whilst the King her father carried the cradle behind her. 
(Wilson's Hist. p. 192.) But most of these caricatures weie 
the inventions of the Jesuits^ who omitted no oocaskm of 
heaping the force of their malice and ridicule upon the King. 
** Last week," says Howell in one of his amusing letters, ** I 
heard of a play the Jesuits of Antwerp made in derogatioot or 
rather derision, of the proceedings of the Prince Palsgrafei 
when, among divers other passages, they feigned a post to come 
puffing upon the stage ; and being asked, what newt T he an* 
swered, how the Palsgrave was like to have shortly a huge fof^ 
midable army, for the King of Denmark was to send him one 
hundred thousand, the Hollanders one hundred thousand, and 
the King of Great Britain one hundred thousand. But hmg 
asked, thousands of what? he replied, the 6rst would send 
him one hundred thousand red herrings ; the second, one hnn* 
dred thousand cheeses; and the last, one hundred thousand 
ambassadors, — alluding to Sir Richard Weston and Sir Edward 
Conway, my Lord Carlisle, Sir Arthur Chichester, and lastly, the 
I I Lord Digby, who have been all employed in quality of ambas» 

sadors in less than two years since the beginning of these Ger- 
man broils.** P. 105. — The reader will £nd in the second 
volume a letter from Lord Carlisle when he was despatched 
upon this business to the emperor. 

* James allowed his daughter a pension of 1000/. a month. 
A contribution was also made for her throughout the churchetj 
in London. 
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the palatinate: and I do verily believe that upon 
his submission he should have found much 
favour. But God hath his providence in all 
things, and we must submit to his will.* 

But whereas the Itnight writes that if the King 
had spent half the money in swords as he did in 
words, for which he was but scorned, it had kept 
the Palsgrave in his own inheritance and saved 
much Christian blood ; certainly he is better ac- 
quainted with court accounts than the accounts 
of an army. But I do here call to mind what 
was spent in embassies: I will take the greatest 
which hath happened in my time, and I will take 
that where the longest voyage hath been made. 
The prime earl of the kingdom, the earl marshal. 
being sent to the emperor for the restitution of 
the palatinate, upon the death of the Palsgrave 
and in the behalf of his son, he was allowed to- 
wards all his charge and expense not above four- 
teen thousand pounds. For the embassy which 
was sent into Persia, where the ambassador should 
have been abroad about three years, but that he 
died in the voyage, there was aIlo%ved him for the 
whole charge of his journey but three thousand 
pounds. Now, take the same earl marshal, when 

i * " As for the palalinate," says Fuller, " gatirical tongue* 

\ commonly called it the Land ofPromitt ; to frequently and bo 
Bolemnly vas the rcstitutioD thereof piomitcd (o King Jamec, 
fed only with 6e\iys, wliich amounted to mannerly deniftl*." 
Of the correctness of this remark we ihall tee more in the 
letter! in the second volume. 
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he went general in the first expedition into Soot- 
land, when there was not a shot spent nor a blow 
given, but all was seemingly composed ; yet, in* 
stead of fourteen thousand pounds, it cost a great 
deal more than eighty thousand pounds. Con* 
sider at this time what large sums of money are 
spent in armies, and you shall find that in all 
King James' time, which was twenty-two years^ 
there was not so much spent as now there is in a 
quarter of a year. And whereas the knight says 
that King James was but scorned for it, truly I 
did see the emperor*s ambassador come hither in a 
sumptuous and solemn manner only to give the 
King thanks and to acknowledge the favours re* 
ceived from the King, and to desire to hold all 
good correspondency, and to engage himself that 
upon any just occasion he should be ready to re- 
compense the favours received. 

But whereas the knight blames my old master 
that he was so wholly addicted to peace that he 
would not draw his sword ; show me but any one 
Christian prince that ever did set forth such a 
fleet against the pirates as King James did; 
wherein I call Sir Robert Mansell to witness, whom 
he so much esteems. You shall then understand 
that Algiers itself belongs to the Turk; so the 
commission did not reach to take the town, but 
utterly to destroy the shipping belon^ng to the 
town. And whereas some counsellors did put 
him in mind that this would provoke them, and 
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that hereafter they would be more eagerly bent 
against the English than any other nation, the 
King answered, that he never expected any fa- 
vour of pirates, but that they would do the worst 
in their power, as hitherto they had done, and 
therefore he would send out his navy for the 
good of Christendom. When I considered this, 1 
did compare it to that navy which Pius Quintus, 
the pope, sent out, persuading the Spaniard and 
the Venetian to join with bira, under the com- 
mand of Don John of Austria, at the battle of 
Lepanto, where in effect they did utterly over- 
throw all the Turk's navy ; and had other Chris- 
tian princes seconded them, the Turkish empire 
had been dissolved before this time only for want 
of shipping. Tliis happened, as 1 remember, about 
the year of our Lord 156-1 ; and since that time 
I never heard of any navy set forth to that pur- 
pose hut this of King James. — I will give you 
another instance. I was at court when there 
came an ambassador from Poland to desire aid 
and assistance against the Turk. The King gave 
him a gracious hearing, caused his speech to be 
printed, gave him as much assistance and further- 
ance as he did require, and in effect gave him en- 
couragement for more. And this was at the time 
when he refused to assist his son-in-law, the King 
of Bohemia. And if you speak of adventuring 
his own person, truly 1 have heard that in his 
younger time he did ride with very great danger. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Death of Prince Henry. — Suspicion of his having been poisoned 
uofounded. — His character. — Ingram and Cranfield; — their 
rise at CourU — Sir Roger Ashton's daughter falls in lore 
with the Duke of Buckingham ; but James promotes him» 
and so breaks the match. — Tlie King's fickleness, iUiis- 
trated in his change of sentiment respecting the authority of 
the Church. — His defence of the oath of allegiance. 

That Prince Henry died not %vithout vehe- 
ment suspicion of poison, this I can say in my 
own knowledge. The King's custom was to 
make an end of his hunting at his house in Ha- 
vering in Essex, either at the beginning or in the 
middle of September. Prince Henry did then 
accompany him. I was beneficed in the next pa^ 
rish^ at Stapleford Abbots. Many of our brethren 
the neighbour ministers came to hear the sermon 
before the King, and some of us did say, looking 
upon Prince Henry, and finding that his counte- 
nance was not so cheerful as it was wont to be, but 
had heavy darkish looks, with a Idnd of mixture of 
melancholy and choler, — some of us did then say 
that certainly he had some great distemper in 
his body ; which we thought might proceed from 
eating of raw fruit, peaches, musk-melons, &c A 
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while after, we heard that he was sick, his physi- 
cians about him, none of his servants forbidden to 
come to him ; he spake to them when he knew 
that he was past hopes of life ; he had no sus- 
picion himself of poison ; he blamed no man ; 
lie made a comfortable end. And when he was 
opened, as 1 heard, there were found in his sto- 
mach some remnants of grapes which were not 
digested. The chirurgcons and physicians found 
no sign or likelihood of poison.* But, as for the 
knight's reason, that we took the death of Queen 
Elizabeth so Ughtti/, and therefore God made us an 
ed-ample of scorn, as we were of glory, I cannot 
possibly conceive how we should possibly take 

* " Tlie lanipntation made for him," says Sir S. D'Ewei, 
" was to general, m men, women, and childreo partook of it. 
Frederick the Fifth, Prince Elector and Count Palatine of tha 
Rhine, va> then newly come over into England to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, hit sister, to which match he waa a |n«at weU- 
willer, and therefore omitted no occasion by which ha might ex> 
press his afliectioo to the said elector, or by which he might add 
the greater honour and solemnity to his entertainment. It ■■ 
not improbable but that he might overheat and distemper him- 
self in some of those sports and recreations he used in his com- 
pany ; but the strength of his constitution and the vigour of 
his youth might have overcome that, had he not tasted of some 
grapes, as he played at tennis, supposed to have been poisoned. 
He had formerly expressed his distaste against Henry Bad of 
Northampton, seeond son of Henry Howard Eari of Surrey, and 
disdained there should be any the least motion of murine 
between Theophilus Lord Howard of Walden, the eldest ton of 
Thomas Earl of Suffolk, with the said Princess Elizabeth, his 
sister. He was a prince rather addicted to martial studies and 
exercises than to gt>ff, tennis, or other boys playt ; a true lover 
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her death more heavily than we did. At this 
very day many churches of London have her 
monument And that we should be made a 
scorn, truly all other princes sought unto us and 
desired the help of King James. He was the cc* 
casion of much peace in the Christian world, and 
certainly held very good correspondence with all 
the princes of Christendom. Not any kingdom 
in the world did flourish so much in building as 
this kingdom did in his time. The greatest 
princes of Christendom were ambitious and did 
desire to match with him ; our East Indian trad- 
ing, which is most profitable and brings in the 
richest commodities, was ten times greater than it 
was in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; gold in 

of the English natioQ, and a sound Protestant, abhorriiig not 
only the idolatry, superstition, and bloody persecutions of the 
H Ornish synagogue, but being freed also from the Lutheran 
leaven which had then so far spread itself in Germany, and hath 
since ruined it. He esteemed not buffoons and parasites* nor 
vain swearers and atheists ; but had learned and godly men, 
such as were John Lord Harrington and others, for .the dear 
companions of his life : so as, had not our sins caused God to 
take from us so peerless a prince, it was very likely that Popery 
would have been well purged out of Great Britain and Ireland 
by his care* and that the Church of God had not suffered such 
shipwreck abroad as it hath done for near upon these sixteen 
years last past.*' — D'Ewes* MS. Journal, p. 16. 

A long narrative of his sickness has been printed in Peek's 
Desiderata Curiosa ; and the professional account of it, among 
the works of the King's physician, Sir Theodore Mayemew 
There is not the shadow of a doubt for supposing his death to 
have been otherwise than natural. See also this volume, p. 107* 
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our ordinary payments was far more plentiful ; and 
while all the Christian world was in wars, he alone 
governed his people in peace. He was a most 
just and good king, and we were then far from 
any scorn. 

But to return to the death of Prince Henry. 
How incredible is it tliat we Churchmen should 
discern by his countenance a dangerous distemper 
in the beginning of September, and that he 
should die the 4th of November following I Do 
poisons use to have such a lingering operation ? 
No, surely ; they make a quicker despatch, and 
nature cannot resist them. I would I could say as 
much for the death of King James; for I confess 
I have no good opinion of his death, yet I tvas 
the last man who did him homage in the extre- 
mity of his sickness. 

As to the report that Prince Henry should say 
that he would not have one of the Howards, 
I do not remember that ever any one of the 
Howards did displease him. I confess that the 
prince did sometimes pry into the King's actions 
and a little dislike them. A knight told me the 
tale that he was privily sent by Prince Henry 
to see how the royal navy was ordered ; what 
defects there were, and to be a spy upon them ; 
and no doubt but he had others in the Signet 
Office. Some about him did put these thoughts 
into him,* and no doubt but he liad heroical m- 

* In consetjUQDce of tht>, tome of hii atUodanU were dii- 
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tentions. He spoke to Dr. Hay ward, and put him 
on the writing of the lives of our Kings ; and 
truly I think he was a little self-willed, which 
caused the less mourning for him. The .Queen 
did ever love Charles better than Prince Henry ; 
and I have heard that the prince did sometimes 
abuse the King's servants, which the King took 
ill* 

missed, whilst others were received into the household of 
Prince Charles. 

* These remarks will doubtless sound harsh io the' ears of 
the injudicious panegyrists of this prince. Johnston the histo- 
rian has preserved an anecdote very characteristic of the ambi* 
tious hopes and temper of Prince Henry. In the year 1611, 
when he was seventeen years of age, the Prince requested the 
King that he might preside at the privy council. This was se- 
conded by Rochester, the king's favourite ; but Sir Robert Cecil, 
who dreaded the power of the prince and opposed Rochester** 
measures, observed, that it was impolitic to divide the gorem- 
ment and invest the son with the authority of the father. The 
opinion of Sir Robert Cecil swayed the rest of the council, and 
the prince's request was refused. ShorUy after. Sir Robert, in a 
conversation with the prince, attributed this denial to the infln- 
ence of Rochester, against whom the prince ever ader conceived 
so great and lasting a resentment, that he refused to hear the 
justification which Rochester attempted to offer. 

Birch discredits this anecdote : he alleges the improbability of 
the prince endeavouring to thrust himself into public business. 
But surely it is not inconsistent with the prince*s conduct, who 
employed agents both at home and abroad to procure intelli- 
gence of the proceedings of the different courts, and who evinced 
the greatest curiosity on this head, as may be seen by hb cor* 
respondence, still preserved in the British Museum. 

Like all other princes who die young, he seems to have been 
greatly overrated, and his biography written from suspicious 
authorities. Two anecdotes which have been frequently repeats 
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Now tlie knight says that two mean fellows, 
^rand projectors, were brought into the court; 
Ingram and Cranfield. I will speak of these seve- 
rally. For Sir Arthur Ingram^ I knew him 
only by sight ; and that he should call him a mean 
fellow, I wonder at it I know that he did match 
into the family of the Grevilles, and that his father- 
in-law had no less than three thousand pounds 
per annum. When he lived in Westminster^ I 
know that no man was so charitable to prisons 
as he was by a weekly benevolence. The King 
when he came to York was lodged in his house» 
and he hath matched his daughter into an j 

honouiable family, the son of an earl ; and theie* 

ed are by no means favourable to his character. His obsenrm* 
tioDy that no one but his father would ever think of keeping 
such a bird as Ralegh in a cage — his cruel repartee to his 
brother Charles, who suffered from weakness in the legs, whom 
he frequently provoked to tears, are sufficient to swamp a ship- 
load of shining qualities. " I will be a king,** said he, ** and 
Charles shall be an archbishop, for then he will have a long 
gown to bide his legs." The truth is, Erince Henry never ar- 
rived at that great test of temper and principles, supremacy in 
power. He was popular, because, in their estimate of princes;, 
men are more guided by specious qualities which captivate 
their fancies, than by those real excellences which, though more 
solid, are less striking ; 

" And give to dust that is a little gOt, 
More laud than gold o'er-dusted.** 

* Uoyd gives the following account of him ; ** Sir Arthur 
had wit in Italy, where he was a factor, and wealth in London, 
where he was a merchant, to be first a customer, then a cofferer 
to that king, who had this happiness, that he anderstood to^ 
much of all his affairs, as to make a judgment of what perfons 
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fore he was not to be termed a mean feUoir. 
And whereas he saith that, like ill birds, they 
defiled their own nests and discovered the secrets 
of the Custom-house ; it should seem the knight 
forgets himself that he was a courtier, and no man 
did ever defile his own nest more than he hath 
done ; I will further add, more falsely and more 
unjustly, for he calls it an academy of jugglers. 
And first, in my certain knowledge, one of thes^' 
Sir Lionel Cranfield, had never a hand in 
the Custom-house, and did utterly dislike the 
courses wliich were then taken. But for Sir 
Arthur Ingram, it is true, that out of course he 
was made a cofferer of the King's house ; for the 

might be most serviceable to him in each of them. So pragma- 
tical a person as this gentleman was necessary among the Cnt- 
torn-house men, who were about to engross all the wealth of the 
kingdom, and as useful among the Green-cloth men, who shared 
amongst themselves vast concealments. The activity of hit 
head had undone him, had not the odium of it been allayed by 
the discretion of his tongue ; whatever he spake being naturally 
accompanied with such a kind of modesty and affability is 
gained the affection and attracted the respect of all thai ooih 
versed with him ; only some wary men were jealous of that 
watchful and serene habit he had attained to in every coo« 
ference and action, as well to observe as to act : though it was 
more than they needed, he having not that good stay and hol4 
of himself, his much observing tempting him to much meddlings 
though never more need of it than at that time, when ninety 
and odd thousand pounds wer^ spent upon the Palsgrave; to 
reimburse which money, he set up the improvement of the coin, 
the farthings, the borrowing of money of the customers, and as 
many other projects to get money as others had to spend it.** 
—State Worthies, iL S5. 
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ordinary course was in court that they should rise 
by degrees from one office to another. Where 
you shall observe that the ordering of the King's 
house was first contrived by Cardinal Wohey, 
and so for their wages and allowance for diet and 
the like, and truly in a more magnificent man- 
ner than the court of any prince in Christen- 
dom, where the officers were to rise by degrees 
until they came to the Green-cloth. Thus the 
superior, knowing the inferior's office, was able 
to direct him ; and the inferior, looking to rise, 
was therefore the more diligent ; and thus old 
servants were ever rewarded. And to insist in 
the meanest and basest office of the King's house, 
I do verily believe that the officers of the slaughter- 
house had amongst them the better part of two 
hundred pounds per annum. But now if you 
will suppose that honesty should fail amongst 
men, then I confess this order is accompanied 
with an inconvenience that every man should 
hide and conceal each other's faults, and that there 
should be a kind of conspiracy and combination 
to cozen and cheat their roaster, and this to be 
accompanied with such intricate and involved ac- 
compts, that to bim that is a perfect artist, a good 
arithmetician, he shall not be able to conceive the 
mysteries with a week's study. If then sometimes 
an extraordinary man should be put into the 
pack who might discover their close dealing, truly 
to an honest ptain-dealing man it will not seem a 
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great inconvenience : but here he must encounter 
with the multitude ; all that are of his own rank 
and condition will oppose him ; they that are be- 
fore, and they that come behind, like so many 
wasps, shall encounter him, and certainly he shall 
never have any quietness or rest 

That Sir Lionel Cranfield should oppose 
Buckingham or seek to undermine him, it is ut- 
terly untrue, and I speak it from his own mouth. 
Now for the descent of Mr. George Villiers:* 
whereas the knight seems to disparage his mother ; 
the truth is, she was descended of the Beaumont8» 
as ancient a family as his father. It may be» 
she had no great portion ; but what was wanting 
therein, she did supply abundantly by her beauty^ 
her carriage, her good disposition, and might 
very well be the mother of such a favourite : and 
I have heard, that while he was in his travek, 

* The observations of Sir Henry Wotton are not inapponte. 
<< I find him born/* says Sir Henry, ** in the year of our SaTknir 
1592» on the 28th of August, at Brooksby in Leicestenbiie, 
where his ancestors had chiefly continued about the space of 
four hundred years, rather without obscurity than with any 
great lustre, after they had long before been seated in Kinalton 
in the county of Nottingham. He was the third son of George 
Villlers, Knight, and Mary late Countess of Buckingham, and 
daughter to Anthony Beaumont of Coleorton, Esq. ; names on 
either side well known of ancient extraction. And yet, I re* 
member there was one/' (Sir Henry alludes to the same person 
as Goodman,) " who, in a wild pamphlet which he published^ 
besides other pitiful malignities, would scarce allow him to be a . j 

gentleman.** — Dfe of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham* i 
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such as had any occasion to converse with him, 
both English and strangers, did ever conceive that 
opinion of hira, that he was a risng man ; his own 
mild disposition, together with his comeliness, did 
presage so much. So I commend the datigliter 
of Sir Roger Aston that she did so affect him. 
Therein she did not mistake in judgment ; but it 
should seem the King did prevent her.* 

For those sports and merriments ivhich Sir Ed- 
ward Zouch and others did use before the King, to 
my best remembrance they began when the King 
was full of sorrow upon the loss of the palatinate, 
and many breaches with the parliament. AVhen 
he considered his own estate, how it was exhaust- 
ed and mtspent by those unto whom be intended 
most good, then, as it falls out with great un- 
derstandings in whom such like accidents do 
make the deepest impression, — then, to prevent 
melancholy and for avoiding sorrow, I confess the 
good King gave way to such like sports. And 
truly, Zouch, Goring, and Phinet had wit enougti 
to make honest mirth mtbout fooleries : such as 
know them will say iL 

That Secretary Winwood should not keep the 
signet, therein he could take no greater excep- 
tions than his predecessor, Salisbury, did. It is 

* Sir Henry Wotton mentioni his becoming a suitor to 
tho dftUgbter of Sir Roger Astoa, but that he was drawn off 
froni the match by Sir John Gnhani, a geotlemaa of the privy- 
chamber, who advised him to prosecute his fortune at courL 
She married elsewhere •faorti; after. 
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fit that the signet* should ever accompany the 
king's person, and therefore to be in the custody 
of the favourite. I have received a letter from 
King James, and the signet to it ; yet the letter 
never came near the secretary, for many private 
letters and passages there were which bed- 
chamber men did despatch. I have heard that 
Somerset was well paid for Win wood's office by 
the Hollanders; and Winwood finding that the 
Howards did rather incline to the Spaniard, it 
is not unlike but he mi^ht practise to remove 
Somerset.! 

* See before, p. 42. 

t There is probably a good deal of tnith in this. The eaitiett* 
ness displayed by Winwood for discovering the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and the known fact that one of the priDCi- 
pal charges against Somerset was a private intercourse with the 
Spaniards, gives an air of probability to the statement. James, 
in his letters to Bacon, in which he gives directions how Bacon 
should proceed in the charge against Somerset, displays consider^ 
able anxiety for the full examination of this point. — The dis- 
covery of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, which g^fe 
occasion to Somerset's fall, has been attributed to various per- 
sons. D*£wes coincides with Goodman. '' It came first to light,** 
he obsen^es, " by a strange accident of Sir Ralph Winwood, 
Knight, one of the Secretaries of State, upon his dining with 
Sir Jervis Elvis, at the Earl of Shrewsbury's table, not far from 
Whitehall. For that great man commending the same Sir 
Jervis to Sir Ralph Winwood, as a person, in respect of his manj 
good qualites, very worthy of his acquaintance ; Sir Ralph an- 
swered him, that he should willingly embrace his acquaintance, 
but that he could first wish he had cleared himself of a foal 
suspicion the world generally conceived of him touching the 
death of Sir Thomas Overbury. As soon as Sir Jervis heard 

VOL. I. S 
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Wliile the kniglit is now busy in relating the 
manner of Somerset's fall, all nrliicli In effect be- 
fore he had discovered very sufficiently, I will 
now tell you how some do blame my old master, 
who is now with God ; and truly I cannot altoge- 
ther excuse him. The King, to show his great 
wisdom and learning, wrote many books, to his 
eternal memory and commendation : but some- 
times others do accuse him 'that he was not 
constant to his own tenets; for, first, he raain- 

that, being very ambitious of the Secretary's TriendKhip, be took 
occasion lo enter into private conrcrence nilh him. and ihereia 
to excuEC himself to have been enforced to connive at the said 
murder: with much abhorring of it, he confessed the whole 
ciicumstaoce of the execution of it in general, and the instni- 
ments to have been tet on work by Robert Earl of Somerset 
and his wife. Sir Ralph Winwood having gained the true din- 
covcry of this bloody practice from one of the actors, even be- 
yond his expedition, parted from the lieutenant of the Tower 
in a very familiar and friendly manner, as if he had received 
good satisfaction by the excuse he had framed for himself, but 
soon after acquainted the King's majesty with iL" — MS. Jour- 
nal, f. SI. 

He aflerwacds states, that nben Somerset upbraided Win- 
wood with ingratitude for having been the instrument of his 
ruin, to whom he was indebted for his Secretary's place, Win- 
wood answered, that for his Secretary's place he might thaak 
7000il A charge which 1 do uot believe: since^ whatever else 
may have been his crimes, Somerset was not guilty of grasping 
ftfUr money. 

The whole account given by D'Ewes of this unhappy affair 
requires sifting, aud the authority for his asrertioni set in « 
clear light; for at the time of these entries in his Diary, he was 
only thirteen years old, and was by far too mucb of a gossip to 
be implicitly trusted. 
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tained that no man had power in the Church but 
the King, ^ovr, seeing that kings hold tlieir * 
crowns either by descent, or by election, or by 
conquest, and that all these were natural respects^ 
it was indeed to make religion natural, so that 
the heathen and gentiles who had true kings!, 
their kings should be governors of the ChrisUan 
Church, who were so far from the knowledge and 
profession of Christianity as that they were the 
greatest persecutors. Archbishop Cranmer did 
affirm in my certain knowledge, for I can produce 
a record for it, that Christ and his Apostles had 
no power in the Church, because they had not 
their power from the temporal magbtrates, and 
therefore what power they had was only by 
preaching, persuasion, and no otherwise : and no 
doubt but he would have held that even ihey 
could not do so much, but only by the license 
of the temporal magistrate ; for he held that the 
consecration of bishops was but a needless cere- 
mony, and he was completely a bishop whom 
the King did nominate a bishop. This was his 
opinion ; which must needs infer that religion was 
then only natural, and had no higher descent^ 

This opinion King James forsook, and then 
began to insist that the Church had no power over 

* Cranmer^ at one time of his life, held ErasUan tenets: but 
either Goodman has misrepresented the Archbishop*! tenti- 
ments, or else he modiBed them himself afterwards, which is 
probable. 

S2 
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kings, as being God's vicegerents here on earth.* 
It should seem, he did remember those factious 
and mutinous ministers in Scotland ^vho did ever 
oppose the King in all his actions; insomuch 
that one of them in the pulpit reprehending the 
King, the King had not the patience to stay un- 
til the sermon was ended/but the King stood up 
and cried to him, "Man of God ! man of God! 
thon hast here accused me ; I must be heard to 
speak in my own defence ; thus it is, herein thou 
art mistaken." So there was a disputation be- 
tween them before the auditory. But from this 
opinion the King did afterwards decline ; for 
either they must be shepherds or sheep in Christ's 
flock, for certainly Christ did institute a govern- 
ment in his Church which is the prime post of 
wisdom and is most necessary for the preservation 
of the Church, and without which the Church 
would instantly fall to confusion. Now, if kings 

* Fuller has preserved an anecdote respecting Jame.1 which 
illustrates this observation of Goodman. " An extraordinary 
act in divinity was kept at Cambridge before King James, 
wherein Dr. John Davenant was answerer, and Dr. Richardson^ 
amongst others, the opposer. The questioo was maintained 
>.i the negative, concerning the excommunicating of kings. 
Dr. Richardson vigorously pressed the practice of Sl Ambrose 
excommunicating the Emperor Thcodojius, insomuch that the 
King !a some passion returned, Prof tela fait hoc ah Ambrotio 
iiuoltBtissimt factmn. To whom Dr. Richardson rejoined, Rt- 
Mpontum ttre rrsium tl Alttaadro iligniini ; hoe non est argvmfnta 
diuohtrt, itti distearr. And lo, silling down, he desisted from 
any further dispute."— Worthies, \&i. 
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be the pastors and governors of Christ's Church, 
they must needs have their commission from 
Christ, as the Apostles had, who left and conferred 
it upon their successors. 

Here the King began to confess, that kings 
might be excommunicated, for there can be no 
government without censures, and such as are 
under the government must needs be under the 
censure. But here the King stoutly affirmed that 
the Church should rest in the excommunication, 
and proceed no further. But then it was answer- 
ed, that this were to make the censures of the 
church ridiculous ; for to such as were irreligious 
and cared not for excommunications, there was no 
way left either to punish them or to reform them. 
Thus, in dealing with subjects after the excommu- 
nication, there follows the writ de excommunicato 
capiendo; and it doth not only extend to im- 
prisonment, but even to the taking away of lif(^ 
for there is another writ, de heretico comburendo. 
So that not only by the laws ecclesiastical, but by 
the laws temporal and even the laws of this na- 
tion, the censures of the Church are not to end 
in excommunication. And even the Scottish 
Church puts men to shame, and makes them sit in 
a chair, while others stand laughing and hooting 
at them. And truly the Church of Scotland was 
lately very ambitious, as it may appear by their 
leagues and covenants, to reduce the Church of 
England to the form and order of their discipline. 
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Their lay elders were to be a committee for tlie 
jjropagation of the Gospel.* But ivhat a disparage- 
ment and dislionour had it been to tlie English 
to be their apes ! ab Aquilone omiie malum, insularcs 
septenlrioiiatcs in angulo mundi, et valgus scilicet, 
idque novissimis temporibus ; tliat the Scots or 
Scythians should take upon them to make a re- 
formation in the Church of England. They be- 
gan our wars, and I hope they will end the wars. 
They came to demand justice, and they have had 
justice to an inclij for now the best and greatest 
part of Scotland is under the protection of the 
parliament. As formerly they paid huge sums of 
money to enrich them, so now they have sent 
great armies to protect them. 

Here the King wrote in defence of the oath of 
allegiance, that it did only contain civil obe- 
dience, and therefore in right did belong to all 
temporal princes; and as God had given him 
learning and wisdom above other princes, so he 
did employ alt his best abilities to maintain their 
right, and therefore he dedicated this book to the 
Emperor, and to all Christian kings. AVhich 
book some princes did lovingly accept, especially 
such as gave toleration to religion ; as the French 
King. But such as were strict CathoMcs did re- 

' The ainbilious and political character of these Scottish as- 
sociations, or, as they termed iheia, cougrc^tioni, roa; be 
teen by the c\ttacts from their letters and other documents 
published by Hislioi> Bancroft iu his " Dangerous Positioot." 
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fuse to accept it, and the rather because therein 
lie labours to prove the Pope Antichrist. But 
they refused the book in the best manner, show- 
ing all fair respects to the IQng. 

The manner how the Archduke Albert at 
Brussels carried himself was thus : — Sir Thomas 
Edmonds, then our ambassador there, did de- 
sire to have audience. The archduke and hit 
council, knowing very well that he would then 
tender the book, some of the council came to 
him and did signify unto him, tliat he should 
have audience when he pleased ; but if his in- 
tent were to present the King's book, they did ' 
desire him to forbear, for that it concerned re- 
ligion, and the archduke was already settled in 
his opinion, and might not admit any disputation 
or persuasion to the contrary. This was sud- 
denly spoken to our ambassador, who not having 
any time to advise, did still desire audience; 
but afterward advising with himself and foreseeing 
that the public refusal of the book would a little 
disparage his master, he did therefore forbear the 
audience, and so disappointed the archduke and 
put a little scorn upon him. When his whole 
court was expecting and preparing to receive the 
ambassador, suddenly word came that the ambo- 
sador would not accept his audience.* Where 

* See Henry Wotton, who got into similar difficaltiet at 
Venice about the King's book, managed lea wisely. See 
I Winwoody liL 77* 
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you must observe, that ambassadors, not only in 
civility and courtesy, but likewise for tbeir own 
profit, do desire to comply with those princes with 
whom they are resident, and from ivlioni they re- 
ceive ^ood j^ifts and rewards, sometimes as gossips, 
but always at their departure. Thus, while Sir 
Thomas Kdmonds was ambassador at Itrussels, the 
Arehduclicss Isabella wus godmother to Ins 
dsuighter, there born, to whom she gave her own 
name, who afterwards w«8 married to the Lord 
Delaware. So while he was ambassador in 
Fnmce, the French King and the Queen Uegent 
* were gossips to another of his daughters, whom 
tliey named Louisn-iMaria, implying both their 
iiaroea. 

Now for answer of the King's book concern- 
ing the oath of allegiance, it was replied that the 
Church and State were incorporated, and therefore 
oould not admit a divorce. The Church did some 
time implore bracbium seculare, for their protec- 
tion and for the execution of their canons ; and 
liencc it is that kings are called Nutrkii, and 
queens arc nurses to the Church ; hut they are 
not parents of the churches, to beget new and new 
churches as they please. So the Church hath an 
influence upon the State, not with any ambitious 
eye or with any teinponil respect to enter upon 
the |H)sscssions or iidicritance, but preserving 
them in their temporals the Church hath the only 
power in ordlnc ad spirilnalla ; only so far forth as 
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it may preserve the Church and conduct them to 
their last end, to which man*s temporal life is but 
a passage. Thus the heavens do encompass the 
earth : and which way soever you go, still the hea- 
vens are before you» and their light must serve to 
direct you, their influence to quicken you ; and 
though the heavens do not remove mountains^ 
but suffer Nature to work according to her own 
course, yet sometimes we find that, through God*s 
just judgment, there have been great inundations 
for the overthrow of nations upon extraordinary 
occasions, our sins so requiring it ; and we know 
there hath been a general deluge for the destruc- 
tion of the whole world, and God doth use the 
moon and the stars in the government of the sea 
and of waters ; but things which are of an extnu 
ordinary condition, they are not to fall within the 
compass of an ordinary disputation. We must 
rather desire of God in our prayers to prevent 
such a mischief, that there may be no difierence 
betwixt Church and State ; for if they once prove 
desperate, it will tend to the ruin of mankind. 

Here then at length King James fell to the 
opinion of Queen Elizabeth, which she had de» 
dared in her proclamations and injunctions, that 
she required no further power in the Church but 
what the kings amongst the Jews had and did 
continually practise, and what the Christian kings 
in the primitive age did continually exercise; and 
this most undoubtedly did belong to the Crown» 
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for Christ was descended of tbe tribe of Judah : 
he came to give the kingdom of heaven, and not 
to abolish the kingdoms on earth. So herein 
King James being not opinionate, or confiding too 
much to his own judgment, he became a con- 
queror and had tlie better of his adversaries. 
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CHAPTER XVI;. 

The Author*! reflections on the doctrme of passive obedienoe : 
disapproves of it; — ^whj upheld. »« Private history of Lord 
Chancellor Egerton. — ^Favoured by the Earl of Leicester.— - 
Chancellorship of Sir Thomas More ; — Of Sir Francis Bacon, 
who visits Egerton in his sickness ;— hb behaviour on that 
occasion. — ^Anecdote of Bacon and Winwood. — ^Bacon's ex* 
travagance. — Chancellor Williams. — Munificence of Land 
and Williams. 

Kino James, not interposing any further in 
controversies of religion, began now to teach sub* 
jects their loyalty and obedience, and that they 
were subject wholly to the king who immediate- 
ly, under God, was to govern them. And to this 
end, there came forth a book entitled ** God and 
the King ;"* wherein were many opinions tendinj^ 
wholly to the advancing of regality ; as, that kings 
receive their regality wholly from God, that the 
church and the people confer nothing to their 
power. . Now, seeing that all kings have not alike 
power, all have not alike bounds and limitations^ 
but some kings are more absolute than others ; 

* In 1615; said to be written by Dr. Mocket, Warden of 
All Souls. 
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therefore it must either be showed where God 
made the difference, or else the difference must 
be ascribed to some other, and consequently the 
power: and if the power be transferred, then 
Burely for tlic abuse of the power and for exer- 
cising any tyranny princes are to be accomptable; 
and being accomptable, it must not be only in 
shows and words, but such a course may be taken 
as may tend to reformation ; for it is not credible 
that God should create millions of millions to 
serve one prince, but only the office of a prince 
is erected to preserve those millions. This King 
James did acknowledge by giving this motto on 
his coin—salus popnli suprema lex; and therefore 
those -were but opinions of some others, wlio in 
tbor falsehood and flattery did broach them to 
the infinite prejudice of kings, for it made them 
odious, and made the people rather desire to be 
governed by a representative body. These flat- 
terers proceeded further, that if princes should in- 
tend to destroy their subjects, yet their subjects 
were bound to obey them ; yea, further, if they 
should destroy all religion and labour as rauch as 
they could to bring in atheism, yet th^ sul^ects 
had no other way . to resist them but with thdr 
prayers and tears unto God. 

These were strange and lying positions \_ for 
certain it is that all natural perfections, what- 
soever they are, rooted in nature, that is, in 
genere hutuaiio, — that as all other creatures do 
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subsist, and have that natural instinct to pre-^ 
serve themselves, so mankind hath the like, and 
as it cannot preserve itself without government^ 
so, no doubt, the right of government is in 
mankind, which is transferred upon others in 
trust. Thus are there several forms of govern- * 
ment, and all alike justifiably. Some have greater 
power, some have less ; and as this proceeds from 
mankind, so must it ever be supposed for the 
good of mankind: so that as it is the efficient 
cause to settle and order a government, so is it 
the final cause to which the government must be 
directed ; and by virtue hereof in regard of direc- 
tion there is still a power left in mankind to cor- 
rect or control the government, and to reassumie 
it if things cannot be otherwise remedied and 
mischiefs prevented. For magistrates are but as 
feoffees in trust ; yet usually they have their diar- 
ter of continuance, not durante beneplacUa, for this 
were of a most pernicious and dangerous conse- 
quence, for in every moment it would threaten 
innovation, but, according to the rules of wisdom 
and constancy, they are feoffees in trust guam dim 
s€ bene gesserint. So that they have as good a 
right and title to their government as they have 
to their inheritance ; for they may forfeit the one 
as well as the other upon any great crimes com« 
mitted. And having this right in government^ 
unless upon just cause it is as great a dn to deprive 
them of their government as to deprive them of 
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their inheritance ; nay, a far greater nn» in rejgard 
of the greater concernment and the public obli*- 
gation* 

But wherefore should King James give way to 
such flatterers^ who did put such exorbitant 
power in kings ? Surely it is a rule in poli<y» 
iniquum petainus tit aquum /eramtU, — ^we must de» 
mand more than is due, that we may obtain our 
due; and this did alike serve as a memorial to 
both his kingdoms. 

In Scotland the revenuesB of the crown, the 
power and privileges of the crown, are so dimi* 
nished as that they will not serve to maintdn 
that government which will give them proteo- 
tion, and therefore the King with his English 
ships and his English revenue must serve to pro* 
tect them. For during his time, though it may 
be I have inquired, yet I could never hear of 
any great sums that came out of that kingdom ; 
and not only at home, but abroad among foreign 
pations, such privileges and immunities as were 
bought and purchased by our merchants, the 
Scots, as being now under the same government^ 
did partake with us. So in truth it was a happy 
union unto tlienu 

Now for the English, it was thought to be a 
fit doctrine for them, in regard of the many 
breaches the King had with his parliament, and 
to settle and accustom the English in their old 
obedience ; for I might boldly say, that not any 
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kingdom under the sun was so legaUy settled 
and strengthened, and by all likelihood might 
have been of so long a continuance, as the king* 
dom of England. For the king had in his own 
power the justitia, which he did execute by 
constituting his judges; and the militia by his 
lieutenants; and both these were asdgned dur 
rante heneplacito. The high sheriflf^ who for ex- 
ecu thig writs and for suppressing riots and re* 
bellions, and therefore had posse comitattis, his 
ofBce was annual. All the lands in the king* 
dom either mediately or immediately were held 
from the crown ; insomuch that I heard a very 
honest and a very understanding man say, that 
he heard my Lord Chancellor Egerton deUver 
this in Chancery, — that if men's estates were 
looked into, he did not know that man in all 
England whose land was not liable to wardship. 
And here the Court of Wards was such a tie upon 
the subject as no king in the world ever had the 
like: and how much this Court of Wards hath 
been improved may appear by this, — that the re- 
gister's office there was of six times greater value 
than it was. At my knowledge, a feodary*9 places 
. which in my remembrance was but the place ci 
a servant, and for which was usually given not 
above thirty or forty pieces, came after to be 
sold for three or four hundred pounds ; and, as 
I have been credibly informed, the last master of 
the Wards took seven hundred pounds. Then 
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~had the King all tlie forts in his own hands i arid 
all the strength of sliipping and power at sea was 
in lu« own Iiand. Then for a revenue and good 
lands, no prince of Christendom bad the third pnrt 
of that which he had nt his first coining to the 
crown : besides the niniiher of parks, chases, fo- 
rests, all the cities and boroughs of the kingdom 
had their charters from him. In the city of Lon- 
don he had two houses, the Tower in tlie east, 
and Whitehall in the west; and between those two 
houses he had his Custom-house, which did yield 
him five hundred thousand pounds per aninim. 
In effect, he bad the gift of alt offices, and did lay 
what customs and impositions he pleased upon all 
that went out or came into the kingdom. To 
speak in mine own profession, the king's printer's 
office wns better worth than four thousand pounds 
per annum ; the secretary's place at the council 
of the Marches was worth more than what we 
may think of; the general attorney, who was 
the king's scourge, and then the court of Star* 
chamber was able to undo any man,— the very 
attorney in that court did constantly pay one 
thousand five hundred pounds for that office. 
And now what shall I say for the penal laws, ■ 
which were numberless and intolerable? In 
truth, the Welsh princes, the Tudors, who began 
with Henry the Seventh and ended with Queen 
Elizabeth, they did wonderfully yoke the sub- 
ject to laws. And to these I may add the royal 
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prerogative, which had ever this condition an* 
nexcd, quam argui noluvius. And truly in re* 
spect of foreign nations, as we were freed from 
those continual wars and contentions which did 
befall the continent of the world, so were we 
by God*s goodness and providence much secured 
by our quicksands, our rocks and dangerous seas. 

But I forget myself; only I presumed upon 
the reader*s patience, while the knight is describ- 
ing the hawking of Sir Thomas Mounson» the 
dancing of the ladies, and Forman*s book of tell* 
ing fortunes, and the like stories, which I thought 
to be impertinent, not worth the insisting upon. 

For the taking of the great seal from my Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, it is certain that his lordship 
did desire to end his old age in God's service and 
in devotion ; and to that end he did often say, 
that he had served Queen Elizabeth so lonf^ 
he had served King James so long, and now he 
did very much desire that he might serve God 
the rest of his time, and so for eternity. He was 
a man of very great parts, and in his youngar 
time catholicly affected, which made him to prac- 
tise in the Marches of Wales and to come very 
seldom up to London. He married one of the 
Ravenscrofts family, and did ever stand very 
much affected to his wife's kindred. In his 
practice at the Marches, it fell out so that the 
Earl of Leicester, Robert Dudley, and some other 
counsellor, having some business there, their 

VOL. I. T 
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citor did retain Mr. Egerton for counsel* wbo 
took good pains and was very careful in the 
business, and* as I take it» refused his fees, and 
used the solicitor very courteously. Mr. Eger- 
ton having some occasion to come to London, 
espedally when he could be wdl spared at Lud- 
low, came to the solicitor, who would needs bring 
him to the Earl of Leicester, to be known to him, 
and that his lordship might give him thanks for 
his great pains. His lordship did so; and con- 
ferring and advising with him, he found him a very 
wise, ^Uscreet man ; and he was likewise a very 
comely, proper man in person. Then did my loid 
tell him, that if he would come and practise in 
London, he would come and use his hdp in some 
things and do him what good he could : this gave 
him occasion to come and practise in London. 
Very shortly after, he was made the Queen^s solici- 
tor; and then fell out the business about the 
Queen of Scots : and when he had objected that 
the Queen had an intent to pass over her king* 
dom to some other foreign prince, then did Mr. 
Egerton desire the lords to take it into con- 
sideration in what case they should be if such a 
thing were effected. A little after the master of 
the Rolls died, and then, as the fashion was, these 
men who were the principal agents in her death 
did ever labour to raise up and so bring into 
great place such other inferior men as were em- 
ployed in that business, and then was Mr. Eger- 
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ton made master of the Rolls ; and, a little after, 
the Lord Keeper Puckering dying, Mr. Egerton 
was made lord keeper : and then he complaining 
that he was but a poor man, and that the lord 
keeper's place was but small in respect that the 
charge was very great, he made shift to keep both 
places, to be both master of the Rolls and Icnrd 
keeper. The Rolls was taken from him a little 
after the coming in of Eling James. 

And here, because I shall have occasion to treat 
of several lord chancellors and several lord trea^ 
surers, I think it not impertinent to speak a little 
of their offices. There is not in the whole Chris- 
tian world so great and so powerful a magistrate 
as is the lord chancellor of England. There ar^ 
I confess, other chancellors, and they may have 
a larger extent in respect of the kingdoms^ but 
they do not equal this chancellor in power. Firsts 
he is the great commander of all the laws in the 
kingdom ; he sends out injunctions^ and may 
draw all causes into his own court ; he bath pre- 
cedency of all, excepting the Archbishop of Can* 
terbury : usually he doth recommend all judges 
and officers ; but if he doth not, yet he appoints 
the judges their circuit, and they do mndi 
depend upon his favour. He nominates all 
the justices of the peace and quorum throughout 
the whole kingdom ; he appoints the custos ro- 
tulorum, and nominates the clerks of the peaces 
He is tied to no laws, but orders all things as he 
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pleaseth. — Thus far in the common law. Now, 
in the s^ritual law, he is in elTcct the kbig's vicar- 
gmnral ; for so there was such an oHice in King 
Henry the Eiglith's time.* He nominates two 
doctors of delegates, and to that court they may 
appeal from all spiritual courts. At council-board 
he hath a great hand in commission. No grants 
must pass but under tlie great seal, where .he may 
give it a stoppage and much retard the business. 
He hath the gift of all the King's livings under 
the rate of twenty pounds per annum, and in 
effect nominates most commissioners. And in 
regard of the King's ecclesiastical power, I have 
known a lord keeper who hath much intruded 
.upon the office of a bishop : he excepted to the 
reugnation of a benefice in my diocese, and 1 do 
beUeve that if the times had served he would 
have given institution only upon tins ground, 
that by statute the pope's power is transferred 
upon the King, and whatsoever the pope did the 
King may do, and the lord chancellor would 
.execute it in the King's right. And thus you 
have the power of tliat great officer. .Though 
other kingdoms may be larger, yet no other kii^- 
dora hath so many suits depending hi law as this 
hath : neither hath any other chancellor a court <^ 
delegates for ecclesiastical business but only this. 
. Heretofore this great office was altogether ex- 
ecuted by Churchmen ; and to whom should • 
• Held by Crotnwdl. 
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Christian king recommend the discharge of his 
conscience but to a priest? Of late years, they say 
the lawyers have so entangled it in the grounds 
and rules of law, as that none is fit to discharge 
it but only a common lawyer. The Churchmen 
conceive that it is necesisary that this great officer 
ought to be acquainted with cases' of consdenoe^ 
to see how every circumstance be duly weighed^ 
and how they do alter and vary. It is certain it 
never hath been so well ordered as by Church- 
men ; and it was a great honour and support to 
their profession, and so accordingly in the piao-* 
tice of religion. When Henry VIIL intended 
to overthrow the Church, then did he put out 
Churclimen from sitting at the stem ; then was 
the chancellorship taken away from Cardinal 
Wolsey and the seal given to Sir Thomas More ; 
then was the Chancery so empty of causes that 
Sir Thomas More could live in Chelsea and yet 
very sufficiently discharge that office; and oom« 
iiig one day home by ten of the clock, whereas 
he was wont to stay until eleven or twelve, his 
lady came down to see^vhether he was sick or 
not ; to whom Sir Thomas More said, ^ Let your 
gentlewoman fetch me a cup of wine, and then 
I will tell you the occasion of my coming:* and 
when the wine came, he drank to his lady, and 
told her that he thanked God for it he had not 
left one cause in Chancery, and therefore caine 
home for want of business and employment there.** 
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The gentlewoman who fetched the wine told this 
to a bishop, who did inform me ; and when Sir 
Tbomas More found that the taking away of that 
oflBce from the Church was a preparative to over- 
throw the Church, then did he make means to re- 
ttgn up his office ; and being now at good lebure, 
he wrote in the behalf of the Church. He that 
succeeded him was Audley^ who was a very 
needy man, and had little but what he got by the 
spoils of the Church ; and in bis time was the 
suppression of abbeys and monasteries. Queen 
Mary brought it again to the Church, and made 
Bisliop Gardiner her chancellor, to whom the 
Lord Henry Howard, so often mentioned in his 
books, lived in his house as a page, and to whom 
until his dying day he was wont to give a very 
honourable testimony for his piety and justice; 
and he dying, Queen JMary nominated Dr. NU 
cholas Heath, archbishop of York^ by whose coun- 
sel and direction the death of Queen Maty was 
kept secret until he himself, according to his 
office, being speaker of the lords' house in patliju 
ment, did reveal her death, and nominated Queen 
Elizabeth to succeed, which she did very wdl n* 
quite ; for the same week, she put him out of bis 
office, and the same year she put him out at hit 
bishopric, and after thir^-eight years she made a 
law to make good that deprivation, and to justify 
her own act, wliich it should seem before that 
law was made might have been questioned. 
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Thus, when the bishops had it^ they did make no 
such purchases nor left such great estates as since 
the chancellors have done ; but they lived upon 
their church preferments, little respecting the pror 
fits of that office. 

After Heath succeeded Sir Nicholas Bacon^^ 
who then was, as I remember, attorney of the 
Court of Wards, and in Queen Mary's time did 
live in the College of Westminster. His daugh* 
ter, my Lady Piriam, wife to the lord chief baron^ 
told me the tale that she was there when the 
priest was wounded at the time of mass. This I 
write because the Dean of Westminster,f then 
Bishop of Lincoln, succeeded Iiis son. in the 
chancellorship. 

Now for the profits of these two great officea^ 
the chancellor and treasurer, certainly they were 
very small if you look to the ancient fees and 
allowance; for princes heretofore did tie them« 
selves to give but little, that so their officers and 
servants might more depend upon them for their 



* Who retaioed his ofiBce for about eighteen years. He 
so extremely corpulcDt, that in going from Westminster Hall to 
the Star-chamber, it was long before he could recover his 
breath ; and consequently it became usual in that conrt that 
no lawyer should begin until the lord keeper held op bb slalF 
for a signal. It was probably in allusion to his corpalency^ 
that the Queen, when visiting him at his house at Gorfaambury» 
observed, ** My lord, your house is too little for yoa.**-^*' No^ 
madam/ he returned ; ** but your highness hath made me too 
great for my house." — See Fuller's Worthies, Suffolk, p. d5» 

t Dr. Williams. 
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rewards. Mr. Coleman, who was to order my 
Lord Egerton*3 house and the course of his ex- 
pense, told me, that when my lord had considered 
the charge, together with the newness of the 
profits, he was very sorry that he had accepted the 
office. How have the lord chancellors lived since, 
how have they flowed \vith money, and what great 
purchases have they made, and what profits and 
advantage have they had by laying their fingers 
on purchases ! For if my lord desired the land, no 
man should dare to buy it out of his hands, and 
he must have it at his own price; for any bribery 
or corruption, it is hard to prove it ; men do not 
call others to be witnesses in such actions: yet 
the knight affirms that one who was censured 
in the Star-chamber for slandering the Liord 
Bacon and charging him with bribery, the same 
man was acquitted by parliament and the bribery 
proved. 

The selling of offices hath been very common 
and usual. I have heard that the cursitor's office 
of Yorksliire hath been sold for 1.300/. Certain 
it is, that an attorney in the Star-chamber did 
usually pay 1,500/. for the office; and I have 
heard the justices of the peace, by their presents. 
New-year's gifts, and pensions, did not forget 
the lord chancellor. The first Bacon left a great 
estate behind him ; his son was the prinie baronet, 
and he himself had a great hand in the change of 
religion. The Lord Treasurer Burleigh and be 
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married two sisters : they were of the Cokes in 
Essex, and their youngest sons succeededin both 
their offices. And truly I have heard that in 
the first Bacon*s time the causes did not so much 
abound in Chancery as since they have done. 
For you must understand that the common htws 
of England are not altogether without equity; 
this were to make them unreasonable and uncon* 
scionable; and sometimes the bringing of causes 
into Chancery is but a prolonging of the suit^ 
and in these later times that court hath not been 
in so much esteem, though the causes are multi* 
plied, which no man can prevent. 

But now to return to my Liord Keeper Eger« 
ton. When he had discharged that' office with 
great credit and reputation, he found the infir- 
mities of age coming upon him. I have seen 
him rising from the Star-chamber and going a 
little to recruit himself, which was a great bin- 
derance to the proceedings of that court : I do 
easily believe that it might be so in Chancery. 
Now, his lordship did often speak to noblemen 
how much he did desire to lay down his office; 
and no doubt but this came to the King's ear. 
My Lord Egerton sent for Mr. Hope, who 
was a near kinsman to his wife and who lived in 
one of my lord's houses, a gentleman of great 
worth and in whom his lordship reposed much 
trust He acquainted him that he had an intent 
to live in the house, that he would have sudi 
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doors and such st-iirs made, and only a chaplain 
and sotne very poor servants to attend him. 
This Mr. Hope told me ; and truly I heard from 
the £arl of Middlesex* that he did sometimes 
blame my Lord Egerton that he did so often 
complain and so much desire to be eased of his 
<^ce, and did verily believe that it would do 
him some hurt, and that at length it would be 
an occasion of the loss of his office ; that yet he 
was not so old but that he might supply the 
place, and to have no employment would breed 
nielancholy. But now the time drew on for the 
King's going into Scotland ; and for the prevent- 
ing of any danger, he did desire to settle that 
great office. And because that my lord keeper 
had so often given out that he did desire to be 
eased of his ofBce, the King took occasion and 
sent for the seals. Yet, as I have heard, the 
messenger was not Sir Francis Bacon, as the 
knight reports, but some otha. Nether was 
there any enmity between my Lord Egerton 
and Bacon; for Bacon was the chief man that 
did adhere to my Lord Egerton in that great 
cause between hun and Sir Edward Cok& In- 
deed, I have heard that Bucon, having the aeal^ 
came to visit my Lord Egerton in his sickness; 
at which time the Lord Egerton's eye was cm' 
tinually fastened upon the seal and grew weaker 
and weaker ; and a little after he died. Ndther 
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I did ever Egerton displease Buckingham, as the 

knight afiirms. 

Now for Bacon, certainly he was a man of very 
great intellectuals, and a man who did every 
way comply with the King^s desires ; and he was 
a great projector in learning, as did appear by 
his ** Advancement of LfCarning,'' to which book 
I would have given some answer if I durst have 
printed it. Over other men he did insult».and 
took bribes on both sides ; and had this property, 
that he would not question any man for words 
against him, as knowing himself to be faulty, and 
therefore would not bring his adversaries upon 
the stage. Secretary Winwood was a man of 

^ courage, and the difference fell out upon a very 

small occasion, that Winwood did beat his dog 
from lying upon a stool, which Bacon sedn^ 
said that every gentleman did love a dog. This 
passed on ; then at the same time, having some 
business to sit upon, it should seem that Secre* 
tary Winwood sate too near my lord keeper; 
and his lordsliip willed him either to keep or 
to know his distance. AVhereupon he arose from 
table, and I think he did him no good office. It 
is certain there were many exceptions against 
Bacon: no man got more dishonestly, and no 
man spent more wastefuUy;* and how fit this 

* Many scarril jests passed upon BacoD*fl extrayaganet. 
D'Ewes the antiquarian has preserved two in his journal, as stupid 
as the gentle dulness of an antiquary could desire: *' By letlers 
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man was to carry the King's oonsdence, whom 

I believe no other man would trust! And so/ no 

marvel, at length he came to be discovered ; and 

even after his fall^ he still continued ambitious, 

and did practise so much as he could to rise 

again. Finding that King Charles was forward in 

wars, especially with the Spaniard, he was pleased 

to write a treatise to justify him and to encourage 

him.* Such servants as he had and whom he 

supposed to have gotten in his service he would f 

send for, and tell them, that although he were 

not able to do himself good, yet he was able to 

prefer a servant: but I suppose it was nothing 

but only to make them supply his occasions. 

His first rising, as I take it, was by Salisbury. | 

They were sisters' sons ; and my Lord Treasurer 

pateut dated the 27th day of January^ was Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, created Viscount Su Albans ; all men wonder^ 
log at the exceeding vanity of his pride and ambition. For 
his estate in land was not above four or five hundred pounds 
per annum at the uttermost, and his debts were generally 
thought to be near thirty thousand pounds. Besides, he wis 
fain to support his very household expenses, being very lavish, 
by taking great bribes in all causes of moment that came before 
him, so as men made very bitter sarcasms or jests on him : as, 
that he lately was very lame^ alluding to his barony of Vemlam; 
but now having fallen into a consumption, (of purse, without all 
question,) he was become AlUbones, alluding to his new honour 
of St. Albans. Nay, they said, Nabal being folly or foolishness, 
and the true anagram of Alban, might well set forth his fond 
and impotent ambition." — D'Ewes, MS. Joum. p. 54. 

* He also wrote a letter to the King at the same time^ re- 
questing to be taken into hb ser^'ke. 
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Burleigh did ever love his wife's kindred^ for my 
Lady Mildred, his %vife, was a most virtuous 
and good lady ; she understood Greek : but for 
Bacon's mother, she was but little better than 
frantic in her age.* Afterwards, finding the Earl 
of Essex to be the Queen's favourite, he did 
wholly adhere unto him and receive many cour* 
tesies from him ; for he was a very good-natured 
man, very bountiful, and generally very well- 
beloved. But when Essex fell, then certainly 
Bacon made things worse than they were, and 
thus drew much hatred upon him ; whereupon he 
wrote his Apology ; and this might be the occa- 
sion of Buckingham's message to Bacon, which, 
if ever it were sent, certain it was by the ]^ng*s 
direction, for Buckingham of himself did not de- 
sire to displease any man. 

After Bacon succeeded Williams, a man of as 
great wit and understanding as ever I knew any 
man. And whereas the knight writes that he 
was of mean birth, truly he was as well descend- 
ed and had as good kindred as any man had in 
North Wales, none beyond him. He had a very 
quick apprehension, and for the discharge of the 
lord keeper's office he was never taxed with any 
insufficiency. I have heard him make his reports 
in the lords' house of parliament, and answer such 
petitions, that in truth we did wonderfully com- 

* See her correspondence wiih her ton, AnUiooy Bacoo, m 
Birch*fl BacoD Papers. 
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mend him. I do not doubt but he might havie 
his faults and infirmities ; yet this I will say in 
his behalf» that being for many years pursued 
by a most active solidtor, Ealvert the proctor, 
and by a most persecuting adversary, Mr. Attor- 
ney Noy, and no doubt but by the Bang's spe- 
dal direction, though the lords of the coundl 
sate one day in the week for a longer time to 
examine accusations against him, yet truly little 
was found.* And I do verily believe that he had 
as hard measure and suffered as much as any 
other man did or could do while he was prisoner 
in the Tower. He was generally bdoved of all 
his neighbours ; and for that report that he should 
be great with Bucldngham*s mother, it is an idle 
foolish report, without any colour of trutluf 

And because the knight doth so infinitdy ii 

disparage all bishops and churchmen, certainly it 
proceeds from an irreligious heart, scarce Chris* 
tian. In my life I did never know more honest, 
more virtuous, more pious, or wiser men than I 
have known bishops and churchmen. Grod hath 
committed his church into their charge, and to 
expose them to scorn and contempt is to over- 
throw God*s church. But I will now instance 
in the two archbishops. Laud and Williams. 
There was not a man in England that kept a 

^ This affair is described at some length io Fallei^s Chorch 
History, 
f Most unquestionably. — See Hacket's Life of WiDiama. * 
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more orderly house than Laud did» or bred up 
his servants better. But I will join these two 
arclibishops together for the great hospitality 
wiiich they kept, inviting and entertaining sban« 
gers ; for the many charitable works which they 
did, Laud to the University of Oxford, to St. 
John's College in particular; Williams for his 
magnificent building of the library in St Jphn*s 
College, Cambridge, placing some fellows and 
scholars there; for his library in Westminster, 
for his library at Lincoln, for his repairing 
Westminster church, for his care of the young 
scholars, even in the time of his greatness, when 
he was lord keeper. Take all the enemies of the 
church throughout the whole kingdom, and I 
dare undertake that all of them put together have 
not done so many good works as these two arch* 
bishops have done in their time. And so I may 
truly say for the former archbishops, — Arch* 
bishop Abbot at Guilford and Canterbury, Whit-* 
gift at Croydon. Or show me any archbishop that 
left any great estate behind him. How many 
bishops have I heard protest that they spent all 
that they had, and, as they thought, to the best 
uses ! One bishop told me, who had but a very 
poor bishopric, that he did every day constantly 
relieve one hundred of his poor neighbouti. 
If I might but see the enemies of bishops and 
churchmen do but half so much, I should think 
they had some religion in them. I dare boldly 
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say, that one Londoner did leave behind faim 
more wealth than all the bishops, all the deans, 
all the archdeacons, all the canons and preben- 
daries — that is, all the dignities of the church — 
throughout all Kngland left behind them. It is 
well known that a Londoner died worth three 
hundred thousand pounds; which I do verily 
believe is more than all the dignified men in the 
church have; and therefore they were not much 
to be envied, if those who now have the posses- 
sions of the church shuU spend the means and 
revenues better than churchmen did. God knows, 
I am very heartily glad they have them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

. ... . • « 

Characters of the different Lord Treasurers of this reign.-^ 
Northampton and the Suffolk family.— •Mancbester.^-Private 
history of the Earl of Middlesex, and of his rise at COurt.— 
Appears before the Council. — A purchaser of the royal lands. 
— Obliges Northampton, who introduces him to the King.— >b 
made Master of Requests. — Enjoys the King's unlimited con* 
fidence. — ^Their conversation. 

And now from the chancellor*8 office I come 
to the lord treasurer's. 

Upon the death of Salisbury, the lord trea^ 
surer's place was long kept void and executed by 
commissioners. The King did love Northampu 
ton, and held him for an honest man; yet he 
thought him to be too strict; and as he would hot 
give him any discontent, so he would not displease 
the Scots, who did much oppose him. Therefore 
until Northampton's death the office was kepf 
void ; and then the favourite son-in-law to my 
Lord of Suffolk procured the office for hini^ and 
himself was made lord chamberlain. He con* 
tinned but a while ; for upon the fall of Somer- 
set, the King, considering that the House ol 
SuffiDlk was a great family, that there Were 
many young sons that must be provided for, thai 
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he lived at a great lat^ that his building was 
very chargeable; that the King's coflFers grew 
empty, that his debts did increase ; that he had no 
opinion of Suffolk for his good husbandry and 
thrift, though otherwise he held him a very honest, 
good-natured man ; that he had given him very 
great gifts ; unless he might help to sink him, he 
thought fit to remove him from the treasurer's 
office ; and that it might appear to be done mi 
good occasion, a bill was put against him in the 
Star-chamber, which notwithstanding was not 
prosecuted and never came to any censure ; only 
the King did it to justify himself. 

And here I shall relate a small story unto you. 
It should seem there was some little diffbrenoe 
between some Spanish ships at sea and ours^ and 
some men desirous of employment spake unto 
the King to have wars with Spun. The King 
answered, that he was poor and therefore would 
not To whom one replied, that he could show 
him a means to make the Spaniard as poor as 
himself; and that was, to recommend the Eail of 
Suffolk for his treasurer, my Xiord Hay tot his 
wardrobe, Holdemess for his steward, and Kelly 
for his favourite. These, it should seem, were 
noted for wasters. Another said, that nodiing 
did grieve him so much, as that the King's 
officers who should buy land for the King, or at 
least preserve the Ejng*s lands, that they should 
be purchasers to buy the King's land, as usually 
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they were. But I could wish, to prevent thia^ 
that the King would be his own officer and look 
into them more narrowly. 

After Suffolk succeeded Manchester/ who 

* Howelly retailing^ the court-gossip of the day, obsenrei, 
*^ The Marquis of Buckingham coatinueth still in fulness of 
grace and favour : the countess his mother sways also much it 
court ; she brought Sir Henry Montague from deliveriDg law on 
the King's Bench to look to his bags in the Exchequer, for she 
made him lord high treasurer of England ; but he parted with 
his white staff before the ycar*s end, though his purse bad bled 
deeply for it (above 20,000/.) ; which made a lord of this land 
to ask him at his return from court, whether he did not find 
that JVood was^ extreme dear at Newmarket? For there he 
received the white staff.*' — Letters, p. 116. The practice of 
giving money for the great offices of state seems to have 
grown up in the late reign and continued for a long period* 
The letters relative to this particular negotiation have been 
printed by Mr. Montagu, in his new edition of Bacon's 
Works, from the originals in the Bodleian. The treasurer 
was probably no loser by his bargain, as the reader will find 
by referring to Treasurer Cranfield's letters, published in the 
Second volume of this book. He was not indeed a man of that 
temper as to be foolishly or needlessly liberal, being more 
bent upon advancing his fortune than his titles. His charac- 
ter has been drawn with all the fidelity and exactness of an 
eye-witness by Lord Clarendon :-^ The next great counsellor of 
state was the lord privy seal, who was likewise of a noble ex« 
traction and of a family at that time very fortunate.* Hb 
grandfather had been lord chief justice, and left by King Harry 
the Eighth one of the executors of his last wilL *He was the 
younger son of his father, and brought up in the study of the 
law in the Middle Temple, and had passed, and as it were 
made a progress, through all the eminent degrees of the law and 
in the state. At the death of Queen Elizabeth or thereabouts^ 
he was recorder of London ; then the King*s Serjeant at law ; 
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having had some rich wives, and being a greal 
monied man, did supply a great sum of money 
for some present occasion, and he was made trea- 
surer; who being a great husband for himself^ 

afterwards, chief justice of the Kiog^s Bench. Before the 
death of King James, by the favour of the Duke of Buckings 
ham, he was raised to the place of lord high treasurer of Eng^ 
laud ; and within less than a year afterwards, by the with* 
drawing of that favour, he was reduced to the almost empty 
title of president of the council, and, to allay the sense of the 
dishonour^ created Viscount Mandeville. He bore the dimioo* 
tion very well, as he was a wise man and of an excellent tern* 
per, and quickly recovered so much grace that he wa# made 
Earl of Manchester and lord privy seal, and enjoyed that oflka 
to his death*** The noble historian then proceeds to an ae- 
count of the earl's temper and political influence^' obsenrinf 
that ^ his honours had grown faster upon him than his fbr- 
tunes, which made him too solicitous to advance the latter bj 
all the ways which offered themselves; whereby he ex po se d 
himself to some inconvenience and many reproaches, and be* 
came less capable of serving the public by his counsels and au- 
thority ; which his known wisdom, long experience, and con* 
fessed gravity and ability would have enabled him to have 
done." — RebellioQ, i. 96, 97. The justice of this concluding 
remark will be seen by the following extract from D*Ewes* MS. 
Journal: — ** Upon the 19th day of December was Sir Henry 
Mountague, late lord chief justice of the King's Bench, created 
Baron of Kymbolton in the county of Huntingdon and Vis> 
count Mandeville, and was after made lord treasurer. He was 
thiid son to Sir Edward Mountague of Boughton in the conn^ 
of Northaniptonshiie, Knight ; supposed by some to be lineally 
extracted from the ancient Montacutes Earls of Salisbury. Hb 
rising to so high honours and place made many observe the 
strange vicissitude of human affairs, who but a few years be- 
fore had known him to have executed the under sheriff's phoe 
in the same county, his father being then sheriff thereof.'* 
D'Ewes' Journal, 5fL 
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and for his own estate, might likewise be sup- 
posed to be very provident in managing the 
King's estate for the best. And being an active 
man and a great lawyer, he might be of very good 
use to the King in the Exchequer for improving 
the rents and revenues, and questioning some es^ 
tates. But the King having now a great good 
opinion of Sir Lionel Cranfield, for the sendee 
he had done in the Wardrobe in ordering the 
King's house, and at the Queen^s funeral, and, as I 
take it, in the Court of Wards, he did pitdi apoQ 
him to be treasurer, and so Manchester had part 
of his money repaid. He was made president of 
the council, and after, lord privy seal, whereby be 
did wonderfully improve the Court of Requesti^ 
being principal judge of that court. I dare bold- 
ly say, that the officers belonging to that court; 
were worth five times as much as formeiljr 
they were, besides the credit and reputation of 
the court Formerly, a young petty lawyer 
would seem to neglect the court ; whereas now 
the greatest counsellor would seem to plead there 
with reverence. Nor were there injunctions from 
Chancery, though the register's office, as I have 
heard, was far more beneficial than a six-derluT 
office in Chancery. Whether it be that lawyers 
will connive at one another, and are very well 
content to share their judicial power, so that it be 
within the sphere of their own profession; but 
for the bishop within his ecclesiastical jurisdictioDt 
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and the temporal lord within his limits, they must 
do nothing. Thus, all legadcs were sited for at the 
common law and in Chancery. Thus, the Court 
of Admiralty had little to do ; and if once they 
could hut stint the royal prerogative, which they 
would pretend to be an exorbitant power, and 
much agauist the liberty and freedom of the sub- 
jecti thus the supreme judicatory was in them, 
and they, under the colour of interpreting the 
laws and keeping the forms of their court, giving 
ear to thdr favourites, and discountenancing such 
as did not depend upon them, they became more 
absolute governors than any legal prince in 
•■ Christendom. So that to be a lawyer, which I 
did conceive to be ministerial, was indeed to be 
R governor of one's country. Thus, the recorders 
and town-clerks governed corporations ; the 
country-lawyer is in commission of the peaces 
and ^ves the charge at the quarter-sesdons, and 
rules all there. It was grown so far, that no man 
was fit to be a feoffee in trust but a lawyer, 
no man to be an executor but a lawyer. Nay, 
they grew so far, no man fit to make a pur- 
chase but a lawyer, and very much was gotten 
by their broking in purchases and keeping court- 
barons and court-leets. They did stoop to the 
lowest degree of men, and, as I have heard poor 
people say, th^ could not raise up a beast, but 
some cause or other was found out to make them 
spend the price of the beasL I have heard of some 
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lawyers that did countenance those that did sue m 
forma pauperis^ that so the fees of one side should 
serve rather than the profession should want em- 
ployment. But I forget myself; I will only con- 
clude with one story of my Lord Privy Seal 
Mountague, who heing an eminent lawyer, my 
Lord Mountague, his eldest brother, did int^id a 
suit with him. And certain it is, that no lawyer 
would be retdned against him, and for want 
thereof he was iain to come to a compodtion. 
And as they do thus favour themselves, each the 
other, so sonae will report that if they do not 
bring up their sons and sons-in-law in thdr own 
profession, as ever they do unless they be pre- 
vented by death, that then they must favour the 
sons of lawyers and their sons-in-law. As usually 
they have all the good matches in the kingdom 
offered them, they must be bred up in the law, 
and supply the infancy and nonage of thdr sons ; 
and as it is for matter of profit and honour, so for 
pleasure and sport, I dare boldly say that there is 
not a mean lawyer but spendeth as much venisoli 
in his house as he doth that hath an ordinary 
park. I did once intend to have built a churdi ; 
and a lawyer in my neighbourhood did intend to 
build himself a fair house, as afterward he did. 
One sent unto him to desire him to accept fiom 
him all his timber, another sent unto him to de« 
sire him that he might supply him with all the 
iron that he spent about his house. These men 
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had great woods and iron-mills of tlieir own. 
The country desired iiitn to accept of their car- 
riage. What reason had this man not to huild? 
Truly I think he paid very little but the work- 
men's wages. Whereas, on the contrary, in the 
building of my church, where it was so necessary, 
for without the church they had not God's ser- 
vice, and no church was near them within four 
or five miles, truly I could not get the contribu- 
tion of one farthing. Lord ! how are the times 
altered I It was not so when St. Paul's Church 
in London and other cathedrals were built 
God's will be done ! 

And now I come to Sir Lionel Cranfield ; and 
because he was a citizen, very well known to the 
merchants and to the Mercers' Company, I shall 
therefore be very exact and punctual in him, that . 
so by the truth of his story you may judge of the 
truth of all the rest uf the knight's book. And 
so much I will say for myself, that I will not be 
partial. Neither can I be ignorant, for I venlj 
believe no man knew him better than myself. 
The first occasion which made him take notice of 
me was this : — AVhen he was lord treasurer, be gave 
me a bill of impost for wine, which did somewhat 
serve to help ray expense, and I left it as an in- 
heritance to my successors the Deans of Roches- 
ter. After all his troubles and in the midst of all 
his sorrow, I came to give him thanks for my bill 
of Impost ; which he took so kindly, that ever 
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after I made bold to visit him. But first before 
we ean acquit him let us hear his accusation (p« 
86). " Craufield was an apprentice who had served 
three broken citizens; and it is probable by his wit 
and honesty he might thrive by them all, and by that 
form a foundation of his future projecting. A crea^ 
tare of Northampton's — his honour he raked out of 
the channel ; that he was nothing but a pack of igr 
norance soldered together with impudence — a fellow 
of so mean a condition thai none but a poorspiritcd 
nobility would have endured his perching upon that 
high tree of honour, to the dishonour of the nobilityJ*. 
That it can be no dishonour that citizens should 
be admitted to the nobility, it hath not been only 
frequent and usual, but take that glorious sun 
Queen Elizabeth, as the knight is pleased to call 
her, she was descended of citizens, if I do not ut-. 
terly forget. I have seen her ancestors* tomb im 
St. Lawrence Church ; and for other things .con«^ 
cerning her birth and pedigree, I am credibly in* 
formed that they remain under her ancestors' own 
hand-writing, whereof I think I had once seen a 
copy in the Vatican Library at Rome. Thus there 
were many other citizens who received the title of 
nobility very lately ; as Camden, Baynin^ Craven, 
and others. I knew them all, and I knew their. 
descent to be inferior to Sir Lionel Cranfield's. 
That a merchant should have the title of nobili^, 
truly of all other professions they deserve it best ; 
for it is generous, and is ever accompanied 
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the greatest prudence, nnd of all others doth the 
most enrich the nation. The noblemen in Italy, 
whose practice hath been heretofore an example 
to the Christian world, have been merchants. 
The state of Venice, and Genoa doth most con- 
ust of mercliants. Great Spinola, the wise com- 
mander of the Low Countries, for many years 
was a merchant, and descended from merchants. 
I may further add, that of all the merchants in 
the world none are more famous for a staple com- 
modity than the English merchant-adventurers ; 
and such a one was Blr. Cranfield, and of that 
he was of the Mercers* Company, the prime com- 
pany in London, who have had a great commenda- 
Uon for dischar^ng charitable uses ; as that of St. 
Paul's School in London, and turning the house 
where St. Thomas of Canterbury was bom into 
a fdr chapel. And no doubt but by Sir Lionel 
Cranfield's means the company was put in trust 
with the Hospital of Greenwich. There was 
Kuch a mutual love and correspondency between 
him and his company, that beyond all example 
while lie was lord high treasurer they made him 
master of the company, and he out of his love to 
them did accept it, and did execute it in his own 
person ; that when he was out of his treasuryship 
and now could be no more useful unto them, yet 
some things the company did only upon his 
word; as the taking of a schoolmaster in Sl 
Paul's whom they did ever respect for his recom- 
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use, what security tliey require, and what ad- 
vantage they take upon all occasions, having the 
friends of their apprentices bound unto them, 
you will not easily think that they could be 
much wronged by servants, over whom they 
have a continual eye, but rather by their cus- 
tomers, by shopkeepers and debtors, by losses 
at sea, or chargeable suits in law. And some- 
times the excessive expense of their wives in 
apparel, in house-rent, in furniture, in gosstp- 
ings. And so much I will say for the honour of 
the continent of the world. I lived near London, 
where I had continual access to the city : there 
was not a merchant that broke but for mine own 
experience I did inquire the cause of his break- 
ing ; and as yet I never found any man that did 
complain of his customers beyond seas, that they 
did break and fail with him, or tliat he lost any- 
thing by a suit amongst them. There is honest 
and just dealing between them ; there is Ux merca- 
loria, whereby they may assign bills one to an- 
other, which serves instead of current money and 
pay: they liave a speedy course for recovering 
their own. I have seen five hundred several dol- 
lars at once, uf several towns, and states, and 
amongst them all there was not a clipped piece, 
or one that wanted a scruple either in goodness or 
weight. But I have heard a very great and wise 
merchant say, that here they take bonds for 
their money, which are usually sued ; and in suing 
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of them their hazard is such» that when he sends 
out his pack of cloth, first he trusts the porters 
to carry them to ship-board ; then he trusts the 
ship, the winds and the sea. and a little fears 
pirates. Then he trusts his factors, and they trust • 
their customers; yet all their fears he regard* 
not, nor esteems them half so much as the suing a 
bond at common law. lest his adversary might 
fly into Chancery, and then he gives it over as a 
desperate debt. Such an infinite inconveniency 
doth accompany the tedious chargeable suits in 
law, which in effect takes away all trading and 
conversation of men. 

Thus having disproved that Sir Lionel bad 
ever served three masters, much less broken 
citizens, or that he had thrived by them ; for 
even that only master whom he did serve did 
not break, for at the time of his death all debts 
being paid to a farthing, he left behind him 
between seven score and eight score pounds per 
aimum. And that he died no richer, he lived 
at a great expense, bestowed his daughters very 
well; and other reasons there may be which 
I know not. Thus having now acquitted hiai 
in his apprenticeship, we now have him a young 
merchant-adventurer, and of as good credit and 
repute as any other man in London, and gene- * 
rally esteemed to be worth twenty thousand 
pounds. Thus did he very well content himsdf 
to have followed his calling and profession; he 
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bad nnther pride nor ambition, nor any other 
projecting design to come to the court, nor was 
it bis own seeking, but he was drawn very casually 
upon thu occasion. 

While he was a young merchant, the lords of 
the council required tlie citizens of London to 
make a plantation in Ireland which should be 
much for their advantage; which the citizens 
did accept, and to tliat end they were to raise a 
great sum of money. The Court of Aldermen 
thought fit to lay the sum equally upon the 
several companies. Now, the Company of Mer- 
cers, though it be the cliief and principal of all 
other companies, yet it dotli no way equal other 
companies in number and multitude. Where- 
upon they did conceive that to lay this sum 
equally was indeed an unequal proportion. The 
monies failing, complaint was made to the lords of 
the council that there were some obstructions in 
the business, and therefore their lordships were de- 
sired to take some course to remove them, where- 
upon there was a meeting before the lords of the 
council: several aldermen did attend, and for 
the young merchants and the Company of Mercers 
Mr. Cranfield was one, and he was appointed' 
speaker for tlie rest. The old aldermen at the 
coundl-board spoke first ; and they, like old men, 
what with bashfulness and what with age, 
could hardly express themselves, — only they in- 
formed their lordships they had done their best 
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endeavours, and that they themselves were will- 
ing to contribute, and that the fault was in others. 
Whereupon Mr. Cranfield, a very handsome 
young man and well spoken, replies, ^ My lords^ 
there is no man that doth oppose the contribution, 
— only we desire that it may be more equally laid, 
and that is the reason the business hath hither- 
imto miscarried. Where tlie fault is will plainly 
appear if your lordships will be pleased to ask Mr; 
Alderman what he pays, and then to ask what is 
demanded of me." This was a short course and 
soon done, and to save all farther trouble and 
pains the lords did so ; and it was found that the 
alderman's estate being three times as great as 
Mr. Cranfield's, yet Mr. Cranfield pud three 
times as much as the alderman. Whereupon the 
lords did instantly blame the aldermen, and willed 
them to make a more equal contribution. And 
this was the first notice that ever was taken of 
Mr. Cranfield at court. 

A little after there fell out another occasion. 
The King being in great want of money, and 
necessity enforcing that land should be sold; 
whereas formerly his majesty found by experience 
that selling it by degrees and using his officers 
in the sale, in efiect all was spent in accounts^ 
and little made of the land, especially to supply 
an instant necessity : whereupon another course 
was taken to sell the land in gross to contrac- 
tors, and they to make their best advantage 
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and to sell it by retail in parcels; and thereby 
far greater sums \vere raised and instant necessity 
supplied for raising of present monies. None but 
mercliants could be contractors, and amongst tliem 
Mr. Cranfield was a principal man, who ever de^ 
lighting to live in fair and goodly houses, (though 
I must tell you he could never endure to build 
houses, they were so chargeable and there was 
so much deceit in the workmen^) they did pitch 
upon his house to be the place of their meeting, 
and there they did contract for these lands. Tfow 
the Lord Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 
did much desire a little parcel of that land, not 
for any profit, but for his great conveniency, and 
to that end did employ a servant to see the man- 
ner of their contracting, and to inform him ; the 
servant told his master that the meeting was kept 
at Mr. Cranfield's house, where the contractors at 
certain appointed times did constantly meet. 
Here my lord remembered his name, and by hit 
fair carriage at the council-board did concave 
bim to be a very ingenious man. and sent hit 
servant unto him, dealing biro to be a meani 
that he might have the refusal of sucfa a ground 
for bis money, before another. Mr. Cranfidd 
did not only procure this, but persuaded the rest 
of the contractors to bestow it freely upon his 
lordship, being of so small a value ; and they did 
employ Mr. Cranfield to make the offer of it, and 
to recommend tbeir service unto his lordship. 
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This my lord took so kindly that he entered into 
some further discourse with him, and in my 
certain knowledge not one word to the prejudice 
of the merchants, but very much to their advan* 
tage. For he was a great enemy to the prying 
into customs, and that there should be such strict* 
ness in exacting of them to the great discourage- 
ment of young merchants. He was a great 
enemy to the farming of customs, and the cus« 
toms were let out long before his time ; neither 
was he ever of the Custom-house, as the knight 
falsely reports, nor ever had to do with the 
Custom-house but as a merchant. Mr. Wor« 
cenam, one of the farmers, was but a servant to 
the searcher of the Custom-house, and of very 
mean condition, who raised himself to that great 
estate. Mr. Garroway, known to be a very poor 
man when he entered upon the customs^ yet 
left great treasures behind him. These farmers 
did not only press upon the merchants in general^ 
but they did likewise very much abridge the 
officers, insomuch that I heard one of them com* 
plain that he lost yearly very near a thousand 
marks by them, which he did conceive did pro- 
perly belong unto him in the right of his office. 
And this I had reason to believe^ for I knew 
him to be a right honest man. And some will 
not stick to say that the contractors did shark 
upon each other. Certain it is. Alderman Jones 
broke instantly the next day after his mayoralty. 

VOL. I. X 
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Certain it is tliat Sir Lionel Cran6eld did desire 
that young mercliants should be sometimes wink- 
ed at, to encourage them in trading ; that no for- 
feitures or strict penalties should be taken against 
them ; and he thought that this would make more 
for his majesty's advantage and for the benefit of 
the State, as giving occasion of more trading, and 
that it cannot stand with the honour of princes 
to be cruel and strict in their exactions in that kind. 
Mr. Cranfield thought that a course might be 
taken whereby servants and ofBcers might give as 
fair an accompt as the farmers, which he confessed 
was not so in servants who did both receive and 
pay to several persons, and that upon several occa- 
sions many things pass privately; but whereas 
the customs are certain, and all payments go in 
a gross sum, there may be such an oversight 
and care had that even falsehood itself shall 
hardly be able to conceal a considerable sum. 

My Lord of Northampton taking a great 
good liking of Mr. CranBeld, he brings him to 
the King and recommends him to him, with 
whom the King had some conference, and having 
a great reach and seeing far into a man, finding 
great abilities in Mr. CranBeld, he thought fit to 
draw him into some nearness unto himself. And 
first, he made him master of requests; and at 
times, when he should have audience and acquaint 
the King with the petitions, the King usually 
told him, " I know thou hast wit and honesty 
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enough of thyself to return a fair and a consdonable 
answer to these petitions and I will leave them 
to thyself. We will now talk of some other 
business.** And then the King would take fur- 
ther information concerning divers and several 
things then in agitation, and very usually to the 
crossing of the designs of Suffolk, who was then 
lord treasurer, Northampton being dead. And 
Sir Lionel Cranfield having now no supporter, 
but standing upon his own feet, Suffolk did 
much wonder who it should be that should 
thus thwart him. Sir Lionel having at that time 
little private access, but only at the time of 
his audience, nor was there ever any correspond- 
ency between Suffolk and Sir Lionel, nor did 
Sir I^ionel ever depend upon Somerset, though 
I know he was once entertained at Audley, by 
this token, that my Lord of Suffolk looking upon 
the house, laid his hand upon his heart arid fetched 
a great sigh, lamenting the unreasonable charge of 
that building.* And now is Sir Lionel become 
a notable and an eminent courtier; yet still thus 
much I dare say in his behalf, that even at that 
time of his getting into favour, being a member 
of the House of Commons, when the Kihg upon 
the loss of the palatinate did call a parliament 

* Suffolk had more reason than one for sighing^. For, tceord^ 
ing to Lloyd, Winwood occasioned Suffolk's fall by difcOTeriug 
«* the conveyance of public money to the building of Audley* 
end."— Lloyd's Worthies, iL 1 1 7. 

X» 
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no mau did speak for the liberty of freedom of 
the subject more than he did ; and in the time of 
his greatness even tliat very parliament wherein 
he fell, being then of the House of Lords, no man 
did more boldly tax the prodi<rality of King 
James than he did, and I know that lie hatli 
often blamed the King for being so careless in 
his expense; and how many several places he 
did reform, as the King's Household, the \^''ard- 
robe, the Court of Wards, (he Treasurer's Office, 
shall appear, only the Royal Navy and the Tower 
of London excepted, which was the work of 
Secretary Cooke* 

But first I win acquaint you with a story of an 
officer at court, who upon his deathbed was 
a little troubled and disquieted in thought that 
he wronged and cheated the King. And when 

* Sir John Cooke, jouDger brotber to Sir Frftncis Cooke, 
born at Tniiley in Derbyibire, and aUied to tbe best funiliet in 
that county. He wai educated at Cambrid|:e, obtained n fi^ 

lowship in Trinity College, and was chosen the rhetoric lecturer 
in that univetsity. Boing related to Sir Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brook, n ho, as Lloyd says, did every man's business but his 
own, he was prcrcrrcd to be secretary to the nary, then master 
of requests, and last of all, secretary of state. To all appear- 
ance, he was a man of an uaoScnding temper, more remarkable 
for bis industry than his great parts, possessing neither influence 
enough nor talents sufficiently brilliant to ride safely through ibe 
storms of th« civil wars. He was made a political scapegoat 
in 1 G39, by the means of that Scotch scoundrel the Marquis of 
Hamilton. According to Lord Clarendon, he was " a man of 
a very narrow education and narrower nature, having contJnned 
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the King heard it, he sent him word that he should 
be of good courage, for that he did freely andr 
lovingly forgive him. But withal the King broke 
out into these words : *' I wonder much that all 
my ofHcers do not go mad with the like thoughts ; 
for certainly they have as great cause as this poor 
man hath.** And so truly Sir Lionel Cranfield 
found it : though a merchant sliould be, and indeed 
is, more perfect and exact in his accompts than a 
courtier, yet the wisest merchant was not able to 
perfect the accompts at court ; they did consist of 
so many mysteries and such intricate subtilties*. 
Especially this did appear in the Wardrobe, where 
there were wardrobe lists, wardrobe measures, 
wardrobe allowance and payments ; all which were 
reduced by Sir Lionel Cranfield^s means, who did 

long in the University of Cambridge, where he had gotten Latin 
learning enough, and afterwards io the countrj io the condi- 
tion of a private gentleman, till after he was fifty years of rngt, 
when, upon some reputation he had for industry and diligence 
he was called to some painful employment in the oflBce of tlia 
navy, which he discharged well* and afterwards to be master of 
requests, and then to be secretary of state, which he enjoyed to 
a great age, and was a roan rather unadorned with parts of 
vigour and quickness, and unendowed with auy notable Tirtnes^ 
than notorious for any weakness or defect of understandings or 
trausported with any vicious inclinations, appetite to money 
only excepted. His cardinal perfection was industry, and h» 
roost eminent infirmity covetousness. His long experience bad 
informed him well of the state and affairs of England ; bat of 
foreign transactions, or the common interest of Christian 
princes, be was entirely undiscerning and ignorant**'— Hist, of 
the Rebellion, i. 115. 
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use tliese \vords : " The King shall pay no more 
than other men do, and he slmll pay ready money ; 
and if we cannot have it in one place, we will 
have it in another." And by tliese means he 
saved the King at last fourteen thousand pounds 
P per annum. And so upon other occasions, as at 
the funeral of Queen Anne, wherein he was put 
in trust, he saved the King at least ten thousand 
pounds.* That being master of the wards, I 
have heard him say that the Court of Wards was 
but only a matter of trnst, and that tlic King 
ought not to take such profit as he did: that the 
attorney of the Court of Wards, since the Earl of 
Marlborough, was permitted to do very little, but 
his lordship in effect did alt ; whereas the attorneys 
before and since by way of direction in the court 
have been permitted to order all things, and 
thereby liave made their places much more pro- 
fitable than formerly they were. I have heard of 
an attorney who had usually given him every 
New-year's tide so much plate as would have made 
a cupboard of plate not inferior to some noble- 
man's. Surely all things ^rere ordered there 
during Sir Lionel Cran6eld's time without ex- 

* Howell meutions a strange project n-hicb Lord Cranfield 
Iiai) ia hand at tlie funeral of King James ; which wu, to buy 
all the cloth for mourning white, and iheti to put it to the 
tlj-er'i in gross ; " which is like to save llie Crown," he addi, *' a 
good deal of money. The diaper* murmur cxlrctnel; at the 
Lord Craulield for it." — Letlers, p. 174. I'erbapt he may hare 
practiicd something similar on this occuiOD. 
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ception in the mildest and most moderate way 
for the good of the orphans. The feodary's place 
was nothing near of that value and price as since 
it hath been. And, in a word, I could never hear^^ 
any complaint of him in that court. 

AVhen he was lord treasurer, there fell out this 
accident: — The King was very earnest in speech 
with my lord when the gentlemen waiters brought 
in word that dinner was upon the table; yet still 
the King went on with his discourse^ and ques- 
tioning with my lord. The gentlemen came the 
second time, and told his majesty that the time 
was far spent, and that dinner was upon tiie table : 
still the King had business to confer with my 
lord and came not The gentlemen came again 
and told his majesty that hb meat was grown 
cold, and they would carry it back again unless 
he came as soon as they were gone back. My 
lord told the King that he did wish that they 
would eat up all the meat and leave him the re- 
version, for so they had done with his estates; 
tiiey had culled out all the best things and left 
him to live upon projects and fee-farms. The 
King then went to dinner and caused his carver 
to cut him out a court-dish, that is, something of 
every dish, which he sent him, as part of his re- 
version ; so much was the King taken with that 
conceit. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The history of Treasurer Cranfield coiitioued. — Anecdotei of 
hi* adminislration. — Pucitao Qishopi. — Craofield's remarVt 
to the Assaj-masler against raising the Coinage. — Repairs of 
8L Paul's. — Thievery of the ofBcers about the court. — Nas- 
tincss of the Scotch rabble. — Craofield a great cecoDomiier 
of the King'i revenue*. 

And now to give you some further accounts of 
the free speech of the Earl of Middlesex. The 
prince did resolve to declare himself in person 
for the recovering of the palatinate. My Lord 
Treasurer Cranfield did much commend his reso- - 
lution, and did desire to further the business as 
much as possibly he could ; but first out of his 
own providence, and out of the care which he had 
of the prince's credit, lest he might fail in the 
success, he went to his highness to desire him first 
to make trial what armies or sums of money 
might be raised before he did engage himself too 
far in the action, and tliat the world took notice 
of his resolution ; whereupon the prince proposed 
it at the council table to see what monies mij^t 
be raised by way of benevolence. 
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I AVilliam, then Earl of Pembroke, began to in* 

I form them that he was far in debt, and had un« 

dertaken for his brother Montgomery's debts 
and for his cousin's Sir William Herbert* of Red 
Castle, and that he had enough to do to subsist ;t 
but the Marquis Hamilton in a more high strain 
said that he came thither to give counsels and 
not to pay ransoms,} and so the business was laid 
aside for that time. The prince gave my Lord 
of Middlesex many thanks for his counsel, and 
did resolve that before ever he undertook any* 
thing in person hereafter, he would see all pre- 
parations made beforehand* 

At another time, the King sitting in council, 
and having heard many practices of Puritans, aU, 
as he thought, tending to sedition, he bethought 
what course might be taken for the rooting of 

• W^illiam Herbert. 

t In this apology he was perfectly sincere : had he possessed 
the means, he wanted neither for generosity nor loyalty to his 
prince to have given the money. He supplied hit younger 
brother Philip, the Earl of Montgomery, with a liberality greater 
than his income could well bear. A noble instance of his gene- 
rosity is mentioned by HowelL When the King had bestowed 
upon him all Sir Gervas Elways estate, who was hanged for hb 
participation in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, he did m 
** most noble act, like himself,** says this writer, ** and freely be- 
stowed it on the widow and her children, amounting to above a 
thousand pounds per annum.** — Letters, p. 20. See more of hit 
character in Clarendon's Hist, of the RebeUioo, L pw 100. 

X Another stroke in this knave's character, whom Buroel 
white- washed because he was a Scotchman. The taking hii 
head off was one of the very few good things the rebels did^ 
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them out, and wondered much wliy some bishops 
should favour Puritans, whereas they are their 
utter enemies and seek their ruin and dissolu- 
tion. Some told the King that they thought that 
the bishops ivanted power, and some of them had 
not means to encourage them, and therefore, 
being old men, out of a pusillanimity of spirit 
desiring their own quietness and peace, they 
would not provoke them, but rather put on pa- 
tience, cover and conceal many indignities, know- 
ing the Puritans to be very factious and much 
inclined to mutiness, and that they did much 
bandy together, so that to provoke them were to 
fight with a swarm of wasps. But my Lord of 
Middlesex gave the King another reason tliat he 
did conceive that bishops did therefore favour 
Puritans, because his majesty made Puritans U- 
shops,* who with their parsimony providing f<v 

* The efTects of tliii wretched policy in tlte rdgn of Queea 
Eliiabeth, and carelessness of King Junei, in promoting to tlw 
diifereot sees men of opposite ■entiments, hare been veil d^ 
Bcril>ed by Fr. Osborne, whose testimony is in tbia instance tbo 
more to be relied upon, unce he wu no friend to ti» bt 
■hops. SpeaViiig of Bancroft*! laboars to promote unity in tbt 
Church, " which he endeavoured to bring abont thnogh « ro- 
ductJon of Britain into one form of worship by the trua ofOal- 
vin most rigidly opposrd," he adds — " But tbe two contiuj fte- 
tioni at court, one of them thinking all things fit to be destroy- 
ed, tbe other labouring to preserrc, did upon the vacancy of 
every bishopric put one in soitaUe to their humours that had 
the lucV to prevaiL The cause the prewnl incumbent [Abbot] 
did, like the web of Penelope, nnrwel what his predecessor hnd 
with more policy and charity twisted By which meant the 
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their wives and children, and by all the courses 
of their life, did more resemble Puritans than 
bishops, Avho were wont to be given to hospitality 
and all charitable works; but now he did fear 
lest these Puritans took their bishoprics with an 
intent to destroy their bishoprics, to make their 
uttermost profit of them, and in effect to undo 
their successors. As soon as the King heard tbis^ 
he protested that no man could have given such 
a reason but the devil and himself. 

I do not remember that ever any man had those 
two great offices the treasurership and the master 
of the wards together, but only the two great 
Cecils and my Lord Cranfield ; and as Treasurer 
Burleigh was wont very much to glory in 
that he was of the Queen*s council both for 
dueing of her coins unto their true values both 

dioceses of Canterbury and York were at ooe and Uie same time 
of contrary judgments, and the best of clergymen, driTen into 4 
medium by the scorching heat of the one side and chill indi£fef^ 
ency of the other, lost their labour and all hope of preferment 
in a Tain endeavour foi a reconciliation impossible to be brongfat 
about, the one party being fomented by hypocrisy to bear out 
their ignorance, and the other from power and a fear of leveit- 
ing into the primitive austerity ; which held so long in this in* 
constant vicissitude, till what was continued merely out of po» 
licy at court, did in a short time branch forth in city and coun* 
try into divers popular diflerences, suitable to the mould of ererj 
head and the interest of such persons as had the subtilty to fit 
them to their occasions. Zeal, like lead, being as ready to drop 
into bullets as to mingle with a composition fit for medicine. 
So as, in those days, it was impossible for men m power bat to 
be scandalous to one side or other*** — Trad* Mem* 66* 
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for fineness and weight, and the abolisliing of all 
base monies, so in my certain knowledge, when 
Mr. Palmer, a great officer in the Mint, being 
assay-master, a very honest and a skilful man in 
his own profession, — when he and others did in- 
form the council that it was fit that our money 
should be raised, as many other nations had done, 
and as the King raised our gold, my Lord Cran- 
field was then the only man to oppose it, shelving 
them that then, all their quit-rents and old rents 
would come to little, and all the pensions, and it 
would be an inBnite loss to this kingdom ; and 
though the HoUanders, a small state, and much 
consisting of merchants, might do it without any 
great inconvenience, and sometimes much to their 
advantage in regard of their neighbours, yet it 
is otherwise with this kingdom. Then did Mr. 
Palmer again use other reasons: " Sir, sir," quoth 
ray Lord Cranfield, "you are tike to a man that 
hath been at fencing-school, and desire to use 
your weapons according to your own rules and 
notions ; but when you come into an army and 
fall pell-mell and promiscuously to blows, then 
you must give over your rules and fight as other 
men do. I have been a merchant and know the 
course of the world, and therefore I should know 
these things better than those who have them 
only in speculation." Here the lords began to 
smile, and Jilr. Palmer blushed and went away 
very discontented. Thus far he did concur with 
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his predecessor Treasurer Burleigli. that as he did 
reduce, so my Lord Cranfield was a means to con- 
tinue monies in their just and true value. 

Now for religion, my Lord Cranfield bethought 
himself how lie might do something for the ho- 
nour of God, and finding sucli a goodly fabric of 
building as St Paul's Church in London to be ia 
great decay, he procured a commission, directed to 
himself and others, to examine where the fault 
was, to give an estimate of the charge, and to take 
order for the repairing : and sitting upon this 
commission in tlie Bishop of London's house*' 
(then Bishop King.) he acquainted them with the 
etTects of his commission. Whereupon the bishop, 
conceiving that the work was to be done by a be- 
nevolence or contribution, did freely offer of him- 
self five hundred pounds towards the repuring. 
My Lord Cranfield inquires, whether this five 
hundred pounds should be a free and a voluntaiy 
gift out of his own private and personal estate, or 
otherwise that it should issue out of those land* 
which were assigned towards the fabric; and 
thereupon did desire to see the letters patent of 
tlie foundation, with promise and assurance that 
no advantage should be taken of any record, but^ 
if anything were defective or insufficient, he did 
there undertake, as from his master, to procure a 
Corroboration or new patent or charter in as firm 
and legal a way as counsel could devise, without 
the diminution of one farthing. And this was 
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the beginning of tlie re-edifying of St. Paul's 
Church, whicli was afterwards so much seconded 
by bishops and churchmen. 

And whereas the knight saith that my Lord 
Cranfield was a pack of igmraiice soldered with im- 
pudence, I myself did hear a lord keeper give him 
this testimony, that he was a man of extraordi- 
nary intellectuals ; and certainly King James 
would never have reposed that trust in him if be 
bad not found bim so to be. My Lord Cranfield 
was the means to bring two men first into the 
court, who were thought to be two great, wise 
men ; and that was my Lord Coventry, lord 
keeper, and my Lord \Veston, lord high trea- 
surer : and as bis wisdom did appear in tbe choice 
of these men, so I will descend even to tbe 
meanest. JSIr. Dulin, a Rochester man and a veiy 
understanding man, who provided all tbe bread 
and beer for tbe King's navy, be bath told me 
that, speaking with my Lord Cranfield, he did 
wonder at bis abilities that he should be so pn^ 
vident and have such an insight in all thinga 
which did belong to housekeeping. Mr. CcJooan, 
who did settle my Lord Egerton's house* and wai 
employed by the greatest noblemen, had likewise 

* The MS. or Lord Egertoa'a hoaKkeepiDg snd otlwr cx- 
peocea, writtea by Morgan Colmui, U at present ia tbe Bodleian 
among Dr. Rawlinton'a MSS. and U remaikable for ita aeataew 
and tbe rej^laiitj with which the accoanta were kept. — Bee 
Wood'* Ath. iL 198, ed. Bliaa. 
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been employed in my Lord Cranfield's house ; bu 
then he was very old and could not take mud 
pains. But of all the forms of housekeeping h 
did commend his ; he gave me the copy of it, a 
he had formerly done to a very great earl. Ther 
was the office of every servant, what wagei 
what fees, what attendance, and everything ver 
punctual. King James, in my knowledge, too: 
notice of his housekeeping, and once did lay hi 
hand upon his head, using these words : '' GU>d 
blessing and mine be upon thee !** Yet I confes 
that afterwards his lordship spake unto me to n 
commend servants unto him : to whom I repliec 
" Why, my lord, you were wont to be noted t 
have as good servants as any were in Englanc 
and I shall never be able to fit you with such. 
Then quoth my lord, " When 1 was treasurer an 
master of the wards, then I had good servant 
indeed, for their attendance was for their own ac 
vantage; but now that I have nothing but m 
own estate, and have young children to care fo 
and that they must depend but only upon the 
wages, I have but servants as other men have.* 
] For his providence and wisdom thus, much 

do profess, — that above twenty-four years since 
was told of these times, (I forbear to descrit 
them, because I will give no offence,) by tw 
great noblemen, Edward Earl of Worcester, loi 
privy-seal, and by the Earl of JMiddlesex^ wh 
was so confident of these times, that having a ya 
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great estate in Yorkshire, he did exchange it for 
Millcotte in Warwickshire, which, as he said, was 
in the heart of the kingdom, as indeed it is some- 
what near the heart; and the greatest reason to 
move him ivas, that if there were any stirs or wars 
in tlie kingdom, certainly Yorkshire would suffer 
most, and the heart of the kingdom would escape 
best, as we see they have done. Now, why 
should this knight be so much against Middlesex 
above others ? Truly I conceive, because that the 
knight was an officer at court, and my Lord Cran- 
field was employed in reforming the offices there.* 
And truly I did once ask his lordship why he 
should abridge the diet and allowance at court, 
wherein little was saved, with great dishonour to 
his majesty. Wherein his lordship answered, 
that he had not abridged them one farthing, but 
only their stealings and thieveries ; and that yet 
still they had such an overjilus and surplusage, as 
no three kings in Christendom did give the like. 
The truth is, that the wonderful waste at court 
did draw on a number of Hangbies, whole fami- 
lies of poor people, espedally Scots. This made 

* A notke of tbii occur* in « HS. letter from Mr. Loridn to 

K pereoo uoknono, preserved amoog Btich't Collection. He 
states. Sir Uonel Cianfielcl had troabted much the household 
officers at court by tayiog down a project to the King of savine ' 
him twelve thouaand pounds a year in his ordinaiy expeaces, 
and yet no man abridged of his allowance ; which is with this 
condition imposed upon the said officers, that either they must 
inake it good, or void their offices. 
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the courUen in fear of infectious and dangeroua 
diseases. They were nasty, for want of dean 
linen. There was much stealing, filching and 
robbery : it \vas not safe for men to walk in the 
night. Thus, as poor people do always flock to a 
common, so did they flock here only for diet.* 
Now, my Lord Cranfidd would abate them no- 
thing of their ordinary diet; but theSjng ap- 
pointed the lords to make this <»^er among them, 
selves, that no man should add anything to the 
King's diet ; and some officers were winked at 
for taking board wages, and these things were as- 
cribed to the reformation of the house. If the 
court, as the knight suth, were an academy of 

* Against Uiia " beggarly rabble, attending bis majeitj,'* u 
Osborne calls them, bis majesty tbought fit to June a pTOclimi> 
lion in 1611, complaining that hia rojil court wu almoat filled 
by them, and rorbidding their approach to tbe cooit, ** th^ 
being, in the opinioune and consait of all beholderia, bot ydiU 
rascallis and poore miserable bodyis, bot with that this cnntrej is 
heauelie disgraceit, and many sclanderoui imputationia genn cat 
against the same, as iff thair wer no penoois of goode raokc^ 
comlynes, nor credit within the aeme." See Oabome'a Tr*d, 
Mems. p. US. n. ed. ISll. The pasquinades against tbe po- 
verty or the ScoU were numerous. In a MS. collection af 
satirical poems written about the time of James L and |it^ 
serred in the library of All-Souls' College in Oxftnd, on* of 
these pasquinades, written appaienUy dnring one of the plagues 
which happened in this reign, concludes thus : 

" The Gommona are a dyin|^ 
The clergy toll the bell t 
The Scots do life by lying«— 
Sir, this is Bound's koeU.' 
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jugglers, certain it ivas in regard of the officers 
and their intricate accounts, whereof tlic knight 
was one. And I do confess it, and I know I had 
notes to show for it. that the King spent more 
in boots, silk stockings, beaver hats, than all the 
kings of Christendom did, put them all together. 
AVhat an officer iny Lord Cranfield was to the 
King shall appear by this. While he was lord 
high treasnrer, the King never sold one foot of 
land, never made any one lease, never felled a 
timber-tree, nor ran into any debts. That he had 
this fashion to satisfy any suitors : — When they 
had gotten any great sums of money from the 
King, his lordship would give them free accesi^ 
not hold them in suspense or delays, but dealed 
very fairly and openly with them, telling them 
that the King's revenue was so much, whereof 
such sums were to be spent in provision for his 
house, so much for the entertainment of ambassa* 
dors, so much to his judges and officers, with sudi 
like other necessary expenses ; and these being s»* 
tis6ed in the first place, which he was botind to see 
done by his office and consdence, if they ccNiU 
find any surplusage he would not oppose them. 
And how often hath he told the King that in 
selling land he did not only sell his renl^ as other 
men did, but be sold his sovereignty, for it was 
a greater tie of obedience to be a tenant to the 
King than to be his subject ; for as a subject he did 
only obey him according to his laws, but as a tenant 
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he was ready upon all occasions to serve him and 
drew others on by his example. Thus, some 
counties of England did never oppose the King 
in anything, but were ever conformable to his 
will; and this was in regard of his tenants. But 
other counties did resist him in all things, still 
opposing the freedom and liberty of the subject 
against all his designs; and this did partly rise 
from the King's own tenants, who could never &%• 
dure to hear that kings had ever received any 
power from the people, but all was derived imme- 
diately from God: so then the people did look 
upon them as having a distinct power from them- 
selves, and so the greater thnr power was, the 
more was the slavery and bondage of the people; 
whereas if they had taken upon them to be 
feoffees in trust for the government, and so repre- 
senting them, then the people would have looked 
upon them as the autliors of their liberty and free- 
dom, and would never have stood in oppositiML 
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Fall of the Earl of Middlesex. — His principal petseculon. — Hi> 
policy in refercDce w the SpaDiih match. — Sir Chrirtopher 
Perkins. — His ongiii and education. — Foimt an iutimacy 
with Lord Biirghley's graodchild at Rome. — Marrie* the 
Duke'* aunt. — ^The Duke ofTended nilb him; — detesli him. 
•^Me dies, and leaves his money to a servanL 

!Xow, for the fall of the Karl of Middlesex, in 
truth I made bold to tell him, that he bad not 
sufficiently supplied the prince's occasions in 
Spain, but bis lordship informed me otherwise, 
and it plainly appears by the gifts and rewards 
which lie gave, and by the whole course of lut 
expense, that he bad no cause to complain.* And 
that my Lord CranGeld should say, that the vis- 
age was foolishly undertaken and now must be 
maintained with prodigali^, I confess that at the 
first hearing I should easily believe that he might 
have spoken such words, for he was an t^ien- 

* Thb it likewise confirmed by a pucaga ia one of tha 
King't Itttcra (o the prince and the ivStz m SpniBi He ob- 
■ervea, " Aly treasurer likewise made that money ready irbich 
my baby desired : I must bear him witnexs be spares not to en- 
gage himself and all he is wofib for ibe busiDest." — Hardwickc, 
1.414. 
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hearted man as ever 1 knew any, and did not desire 
to cover the nakedness ofhis thoughts; but when 
I consider that such words were never objected 
against him, whicli if they had been spoken had 
been a just exception, and that I myself In pri- 
vate did never liear any word to any such pur- 
pose, I am confident it is a mis-report. What was 
objected against liim in parliament and all that 
was there laid to bis charge I have heard, and I 
do verily believe tliat it stands disproved upon 
oath in a court of record, so there his innocency 
in sufiering appears. The principal men who did 
persecute bim were the prince and the Duke of 
Buckingham,* while others gave their helping 
hand, as the Earl of Soutliampton and Sir Miles 
Fleetwood: and I do verily believe that it might 
be one canse wliy the £arl of Middlesex was em- 
ployed as a messenger to the King in Carisbrook 
Castle, to put the King in mind of the hard 
measure which his father sustained in parlia- 
ment by his Majesty's means; but I do verily 

* According to Lord Clareodon, the Doke of BucklugbKm 
persuaded the prioce to joia in thii prosecution agmiiwt Ctan- 
field. The King used his utmost endeavoun to dissuade them, 
but Roding bis efforts unavailing, be exclaimed in his character- 
istic language, " ' By God, Stenny ! you are a fool, and will 
shortly repent this folly, and will find that in this fit of popu. 
larily you are making a rod with which yoa will be scoai|Ecd 
yourself!' Then turning in some anger to the Prince, ha toM 
him that he would live to have his belly full of pariuunent in- 
penchroenls." — Hist, of the Rebellion, L p. 41. 
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believe the inward grudge was this. The prince 
had been in Spain for bis wife and failed to bring 
her home : this he took so unkindly as that the 
match must needs break off; and in effect it was 
broken by an act of parliament : there never was 
such an example before. Now the prince knew 
that the King stood still well affected to the 
match ;• first, for the greatness of the portion, 
which was a million ; secondly, that the Spa- 
niards were a grave nation, and living somewhat 
more remote from us than the French were not 
so apt upon every slight occasion to come over 
and put this kingdom to charge; and forjraany 
other political reasons and state affairs which I 
forbear to repeat, only let it suffice, that the wise 
King Henry the Seventh was of the same opi- 
nion. Now it is true, that at the coundl-board, 
when the breaking of the Spanish match was in 
agitation, my Lord Cranfield did once say, wlie- 
ther by direction or as only by himself I know 
not, that seeing the world was so possessed of the 
Spanish match, it was very fit for the honour <tf 
our State to make it appear that the breadi was 
on their side, and not on ours ; and hence some 
did infer, that this not being posuble to be doo^ 

* This U apparent both from Lord ClBreodon't Rutorj'and 
Hacket'i Life of William*. Bat rram WeMoa'a letters m tbe 
Cabala, it would appear, that tfiiot at first, at Icui subsequeDt- 
Ij, James conceived tooM displcasore agaiDBt Cnmfield. 
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tlierefore the match should proceed, and therefne 
to prevent that, his lordship should be no hin- 
drance to the breach of the Spanish match; and 
to strike terror into others, that they might not 
attempt tlie like nor be employed as agents ii^ 
tliat business, it was thought fit to make my 
Lord Crunfield an example. And truly the 
sentence was executed against him with the 
greatest rigour and extremity, insomuch that I 
Iiave heard him say and protest that he pud many 
thousand pounds more than could be exacted of 
him by the censure of parliamenL Yet King 
Charles had thai great opinion of his wisdom, that 
even in this last parliament he did advise with 
him in some things, insomuch, that mysdf com- 
ing very casually to my lord, liis lordship gave 
me a note of very great importance, which, as he 
said, was in the King's pocket within less than 
twenty -four hours. 

If the bishops were the only cause that he was 
not degraded of his honour, truly they did thordn 
but justly, honourably, and like themselves, tor he ' 
did never deserve to be degraded. I might fur< 
thcr add, they did it but in their thankfulness, for 
in my certain knowledge there came to my Ixotl 
CranBeld, while he was treasurer, an ancient grave 
lawyer, who did inform his lordship that the 
King being in want of money, lie would acqqaint 
his lordship with a course whereby bis majesty 
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might abundantly be supplied* and that legally : 
and here he began to insist upon some bonds which 
the clergymen did enter into upon taking of their 
benefices, and that they were all forfeited, which 
might tend very much to the King^s advantage. 
He did further insist upon the rates and valuationa 
of benefices ; that a commission might issue out 
ad melius inquirendum^ vrhenSby the benefices might 
be raised in their valuation and so much increase 
the King^s revenue. My lord gave him only a 
hearing, and held him to be some bas^ knavish 
projector, and so dismissed him. This projector 
came awhile after and brought some note^ and 
did instance in particulars, and showed wherein 
the King was wronged, and what great sums of 
money might be raised : my lord gave him the 
same entertainment that formerly he did, little 
regarding him. This projector came the third 
time, to inquire what had been done in the busi- 
ness, and it should seem expecting some employ- 
ment therein; my lord then told him that he 
would take it into further consideration. Now, 
after his departure, his lordship considering that 
this projector was a bold man, and by all likeli- 
hood a poor needy man desirous of employment, 
and that he would not rest here, but would ac- 
quaint others, happily the King himself, know- 
ing that it did belong to his office of treasurer to 
improve the King^s revenues, knowing further 
that if he once did fall into disgrace th«i any* 
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thing would serve for his accusation, he thought 
it his best course to acquaint the King herewith, 
and then to vilify it, and to dissuade the King, 
and to show what a base unworthy course it 
was. And so he did acquaint the King with the 
manner of his coining : the King heard it, and 
made as if it had seemed very strange to him, 
and seemed to be doubtful whether he should 
put it in practice or not ; and then he asked my 
Lord Cranfield what counsel he would give him. 
His lordship replied, that he thought it to be a 
very unworthy course, and such as could neither 
stand with his majesty's honour, honesty, nor con- 
science : to whom the King replied, ^ I knew 
the course before, and I was satbfied in nrine 
own resolutions; but if thou hadst ^ven me 
any other counsel, I should never have held thee 
for an honest man, nor would I ever have reposed 
any trust in thee. God forbid that I should un« 
do that profession !** And I myself have heard 
King James say, that the clergy pay enough in 
conscience ; but for the laymen, sometimes a man 
of one thousand pounds per annum pays but n 
forty shillings* subsidy, and what is that ?^ r-^ 

Now mention is made of Sir Christopher Per« 
kins and his marriage, a man whom I very well 
knew, and by this good token, that he offered to 

* Fuller, who knew him well, tells the same anecdote of ih% 
treasurer in his Church History. Tlie character he gifes of 
Lord Cranfield exactly coincides with Goodman's narrative. 
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resign unto me his deanery of Carlisle, wludi- 1 
refused^ because I expected a better. I will 
therefore make bold to acquaint you with the 
condition of this man : most of it I heard from 
himself, the rest I heard from good testimonies^ 
and you shall see Grod*s judgment upon hinu 
He was a priest, bred up in the seminaries, and 
a professed Jesuit, at what time Mr. William 
Cecil, afterward Earl of Exeter, and then son 
and heir to Sir Thomas Cecil, and grandchild 
to Sir William Cedl Lord Burldgh, lord high 
treasurer, in his travelling came to Rome ; where 
I do remember, what Mr. Camden told me 
what he heard him say, that while he was tra- 
velling in Italy he did verily believe his brains 
were dessicated, and that his wits were much 
poorer than they were before. This Sir William* 
coming to Rome, notice was taken of him in the 
English College, and some might desperately say, 
that seeing his grandfather Treasurer Burleigh 
had been the cause of apprehending so many 
priests and putting them to death, they saw no 
reason but they might apprehend his grandchild 
and the heir of his house. This was only spoken 
among young people ; but such as were in au- 
thority did consider that they had no wars^ that 
he came in a peacable way, and therefore there 
was no reason the young gentleman should suffer 

* This William Cecil turned Papist vlieq in Rome; and 
there is a strange letter of Lord Burghlev*s to Sir Edir. Stafford, 
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anything for his grandfather's faults. Others did 
show him favour and respect, but Mr. Perkins 
possessed him with fears» and took upon him to 
direct him ; and when he had seen Rome and the 
monuments thereof, Mr. Perkins did conduct 
him out of the city, and being a man of a very 
great understanding, and Mr. Cecil delighting 
much in his company, he persuaded liim to ac« 
company him here into England; who coming 
together, Mr. Cecil did recommend him to his 
grandfather for a wise, understanding man, and 
one who had taken much care of him at his being 
in Rome. And withal having been a Jesuit, he 
was now become a convert to the Church of Eng- 
land. My Lord Burleigh did soon after procure 
him the deanery of Carlisle, and, as his fashion 
was, he did never desire to see a churchman have 
any other employment, but only his ministry. 
Then did Mr. Perkins resolve to live and die a 
private man in the country ; but, as he told me^ 
being all alone and having no employment, be 
became melancholy, for remedy whereof he did 
resolve to come up to London, and to take any^ 
the meanest employment, rather than with his ease 
to live discontentedly. And here in London he 
found a very active bishop. Bishop Bancroft with 
whom he did much converse;- and Bishop Ban* 

desiriDg him to returD thanks, through the Abbot del Bene, to 
Cardinal Savello for the kindness he had shown to his graiid* 
son. — See Murdin, 569. 
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croft did make use of him, both for his 
beyond seas, and likewise upon other occaaons ; 
and by the bishop's means, as I take it, there be- 
ing an old master of requests. Sir Daniel Dunne, 
who could not attend nor was able to execute his 
office, it was so contrived that Mr. Perkins should 
be his substitute; and had he not. had such an 
employment, I do easily believe that he would 
have been a dvilian. Being tlius a substitute, 
the old man dying, another was made master of 
requests ; but Sir Christopher having discharged 
the place, and so being known to his majesty, I 
doubt- not but by Archbbbop Bancroft's means 
he regained the possession of the place, and now I 

was admitted master of requests in his own right. 
Truly, he had a very great understanding. I 
have sometimes sate by him when he hath read 
his petitions and epitomized them, and therein 
he had an excellent faculty ; but he had another 
fashion which I could not altogether approve. 
For if several persons were nominated in the pe- 
tition, then, if he could, he would send for all 
parties, and tell them that he had a petition 
against them, and if they could take any excep- 
tions against it, did desire to acquaint the King 
with the Avhole truth, that so hb majesty might 
do justice accordingly. Some did concdve this 
to proceed out of an honest intention, whUe 
others did fear it was to get fees on both sides ; 
and sometimes the reference was so uncertain and 
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SO ambiguous, after they had paid fees on both 
sides, that no man could tell to whom the refer- 
ence did most incline. Thus, being master of re- 
quests, he was knighted ; and then he thought 
himself Bt for any employment, and did resolve to 
make trial how far it was possible, for a professed 
Jesuit, to what height of honour, digni^, and 
preferment he might raise himself by his wit. 

It is thought tliat he had a hand in the oath of 
allegiance ; for thus it hath ever been the prac- 
tice of political men to Oppose tlie Church to the 
State, that so by the power of the one they might 
suppress the other. TIius >n the birth of Christ. 
Herod was persuaded that his kingdom could not 
subsist unless be did murder Christ with the 
Innocents ; thus, iu the preaching of Christ, the 
question was proposed unto him. Is it lawful to 
pay tribute unto Ceesar? so tempting Christ; 
til us, in the arraignment of Christ, If thou dismiss 
this man, thou art no friend unto Caesar, — still 
opposing Csesar to Christ. So' the way to ow- 
throw religion, as some conceive is to oppose it 
to civil allegiance, and so it may prop^y be 
made treason : whereas the supremacy respecting 
only a spiritual power, some concave cannot be 
treason against the temporal magistrate. But hgr 
these and such like courses notice was talcen of 
Sir Cliristopher Perkins while he did aspire to no 
mean oflices, and the way to attiun these was by 
the favourite of whom the King was so fond aa 
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that he could deny him nothing. And as the 
favourite had young cousins for hars and the 
like, so he thought he might have some old 
aunts for old roen» who having good offices and so 
gathered wealth, might leave it to the kindred ; 
and none more likely, as he thought, than his 
mother's sister. And although Sir Christopher 
had vowed virginity, yet he never vowed against 
marriage ; and certain it is, that some have ohserv* 
ed chastity in marriage, as Edward the Confessor ; 
and it is most sure, that even before marriage Sir 
Christopher did contract and condition with his 
lady that he could pay no debts^ and the lady 
very modestly answered that she would expect 
none, which her ladyship did concave might 
be only in regard of his age, but certainly it had 
likewise some other relation to the vow that he 
had made. 

Here you have Sir Christopher Perkins now 
a married man, — I was once about to have made 
him his nuptial song ; here he is now expecting 
great matters ; if his son-in-law was no less than 
lord high treasurer, then what might not he ex* 
pect ? But it so fell out, that good Buckingham 
hearing that he had made a vow, and of his con- 
dition, began to loathe and detest him, and re- 
solved that he should never have anything by hit 
means ; for the Duke of Buckingham was very 
catholicly inclining, only he durst not show it in 
the least kind for fear of offending the King and 
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prince. Thus, then, Sir Christopher n 
hunself with what he had, and maktnj 
bis office, surely he lived well ; but c 
after, he thought how he might rev( 
on the kindred, and left his wife as Ui 
possible, or to any of hers. It shouU 
he thought her not to be his wife; a 
impossible but if the old man had 
longer, be might have sued out a nt 
to see bow God did blind bim — ^be I 
estate unto a servant, whom he knev 
ly in a consumption, and who could 
live one quarter of a year: he wt 
man, yet Sir Christopher made hi 
yet this man, knowing he could ni 
very lovingly and kindly with the 
bad a great part of the estate— noth 
Christopher, but all from the serving 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Aotooio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato.— -Account of hi* 
comiDg into England.— Sir Dudley Carleton and Archbishop 
Abbot very forward in inviting hinu — Mastership of the 
Savoy and Deanery of Windsor given hinu — Quarreb with the 
Canons of Windsor.— Becomes discontented. ^Is neglected.— 
Corresponds with the Roman Catholic ministers.— Desires to 
return ;— proceedings thereupon.— Ordered to leave the king- 
dom. — His trunks seized ; restored by order of King James. 
—The Inquisition proceeds against 



Here I will acquaint you with another church- 
man no less famous, and that was the Archbishop 
of Spalato. I will speak of the occasion of his 
coming hither, and of his departure, and then of 
his death. I had reason to know these two men : 
the one would have resigned over his deanery, 
but the other did resign over his parsonage unto 
me. As it falls out about the King's court that 
titles of honour are very frequent and usual, so 
that to be a knight about the court is not 
in effect more than to be a mean gentleman in a 
remote coimtry ; so it is that bishoprics and 
archbishoprics near the papacy are not of that 
greatness and revenue as are the bishoprics of 
far-distant churches. Popes in regard of thcdr 
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birth and alliance have been apt to erect bbhopr 
rics and archbishoprics, so then Spalato's was a 
poor archbishopric in the Venetian's dominion, 
and when Paulus Quintus fell out with the 
Venetians, then did the churchmen on both sides 
stir in the business, and Spalato being an amln* 
tious man and never able to get any preferment 
in the Church, did adhere to the State; and 
great undertakings were on both sides. It pleased 
God that by the means of Henry the Fourth, the 
French King, the Church and the State were 
reconciled ; then, as it is with great trees falling 
one upon another, they do themselves little hurt» 
but the bushes and shrubs which are between 
both are beaten down and shivered to pieces; 
so now the Church and the State being reconciled, 
it must fall heavily upon those who were active 
on both sides and did nourish the difFerence. 
Here Spalato durst not return to his own, so lest 
he might be iseized upon by the Inquisition, and 
living at Venice, as he made little of his archbishop* 
ric (for pensions and other incumbrances were laid 
upon it), besides his own chargeableness in living 
at Venice, and being a man of extraordinary parts 
for his learning, his apprehension, and intellectuals, 
finding no means to make his peace, he now be- 
gan to write books of the abuses in the Papacy; 
and living in Serenissima Republica Venetorum, 
he would likewise make a commonwealth in the 
Church, following therein the example ^ the 

VOL, I. z - 
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Calvinists, who with their lay elders would there- 
fore engage the dvil magistrate in the govern* 
ment of the Church. And having composed 
some great volumes, he himself brought them to 
our English ambassador in Vaiice, and there 
began to acquidnt him that he had lived long in 
the Roman Church, that he did see that there 
were many abuses and corruptions crept into that 
Church, which he himself in his own heart did 
detest, yet was not able to correct or reform, yet 
for his own particular satisfacticm he did desire 
to live in a Church reformed^ and of all other 
Churches he commended most the Church of 
England, and did heartily wish that his means 
lay there ; and if my lord ambassador could but 
procure an exchange, he would be very glad to 
live and die a member of the Church of England, 
and would daily pray for his lordship. My lord 
ambassador was then Sir Dudley Carleton, who 
did ask of the bishop what means would ^ve 
him content ; whose answer was, that he did desire 
to live very privately, that he knew how to live 
with a little, that he had renounced the glory of 
the world, yet so it is that he was old and must 
have the use of a servant, and if he had but two 
hundred pounds per annum, he thought it would 
be a good competency. And thereupon my lord 
ambassador did promise him to give him a fair 
answer within a short time 
Then did the ambassador acquaint King James, 
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who thought that the quarrel of Venice had been 
an efTect of his own book written for the oath of 
allegiance, and therefore did the more approve of 
the bishop and did desire to relieve him. The 
King acquainted the Archbishop of Cantabuiy,* 
\ who was very forward in the contribution, and did 

: desire tliat it might be laid upon the bishops, and 

he would give him lodging and diet at his own 
house ; so the bishop was sent unto that he should 
have his own desires, let him come as soon as he 
pleased. 

Here Spalato so contrived it, that he might 
come as little as he f»uld through Catholic coun* 
tries, lest he might be trapped by the Inquid> 
tion, but he came to the palatinate through 
Holland, and so hither. The King did use him 
most graciously, and the first thing that was done 
was to assign him his place. It was fit an ardu 
bishop under the State of Venice should yield to 
our archbishops, and as the order hath ever been 
that ever next the archbishop some great officer 
should sit, OS first Canterbury, then the chancellw. 
next York, then the treasurer, then Spalato. And 
here the archbishop did very kindly invite Mm 
and entertain him at his house in Lambeth, so 
for the pension that should have been allowed 
by tlie bishops something was paid, and at length 
he grew as weary of receiving it as they were 
of paying it, and having lived long at Lambeth 
* George Abbot. 
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House, tliey grew even weary of him, for lie was 
somewhat an unquiet man, and not of that fair, 
quiet, civil carriage as would give contentment. 
This he perceiving made bold to write unto the 
King, desiring him that he might not live always 
at another man's table, but that he might have 
some subsistence of his own : whereupon the 
King so contrived it, that although the master- 
ship of the Savoy had been given to another, yet 
was it resigned and conferred upon him, and, 
about half a year after, the deanery of Windsor ; 
both which preferments might amount to four 
hundred and thirty pounds per annum,* or there- 
about, the King giving him no certain pension, 
yet gave him a very good New-year's gift every 
year.f For the Queen, he at first presented her 

' Dr. Hackel savs, itie; were worth eight buodred poundi 
per aDDum. — life of WilUam), i. 98. 

t Puller has prcsen'ed an anecdote illustrative of his hypocrisy 
and avarice. " Above all. King James, nhose hands were 
seldom .ihut to anj and alur»j£ open to men of merit, was most 
muniGcetit unto him, highly rejoicing that Rome hnd lost, 
and England got, such a jewel. How many of our English 
youth were taken out of our universities into Italy, and there 
taught treason and heresy together ? This aged prelate of 
eminent parts, coming thence of his own accord, would make 
a plentiful reparation for the departure of many novices. The 
King consigned him to ihe An.hl>ishop of Canterbury for bis 
present entcrlainments, till he might be accommodated to su!>- 
sist of himself, and, as an earnest of his bounty, sent him to 
Lambeth a fine bason and bowl of silver, which Spalato re- 
ceived with this compliment: MiritwHi Ret Magn-c BrilaHmut 
ptJiibrum argenUiim ad abtlrr^tmla* toriet Romanie EtrMx, tt 
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witli some book, and she gave him a New-yeai^s 
gift of forty marks, or thirty pounds per annum : 
and there were some noblemen who likewise gave 
liim Kew-ycar's gifts, but th^ were not con* 
siderable. 

He was a man of a very deep understanding 
and of an unquiet spirit. In Windsor he fell out 
with the canons; butitlastcd notlong. They gave 
him a small lease. And whereas some of the canon* 
pretended they would not put out an old tenant 
because it might be supposed they were our 
founder's tenants, and we ourselves holding what 
we had ex purd eleeauatfiid, God forbid but we 
should deal ^vith all otlier in the greatest charity 
and love ! And so truly we did, insomuch, that I 
dare boldly say tliat most of our Church tenants 
did live more happily upon their leases than others 

poculum argtnttum adimbibendam EtangeliipuriUtem i—Tke King 
of Great Britain hath tent me a alter batoM to voaI /rvm mm lie 
Jillh of the Roman Church, and a Milter cup la mind me to drink fie 
purity of the GospeL Prcfennent it quickly found out uti coih 
ferrcd upoD him ; a> the deanery of Windsor, (though fonoded 
not in a cathedral, but collegiate church,) one of the genteelot 
and entitest dignitiei of the land ; the masterahip of the Ho»> 
pital of the Savoy, with a good paraooage at West Istealj ia 
Berkshire, being a peculiar belonging to the efuscopal juri»> 
diction to the Dean of Windsor. And Boding one precedent 
in his predecessor, he collated this parsonage on himtelf, utd 
then made shift for so much English as sufficed him to read the 
Nine and thirty Articles, as an author there present hath in- 
formed me.' — Church History, x. 94. Fuller has given serenl 
other instances of this man's abominable and unholy avtrice^ 
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did upon tlieir own inheritance : they could not 
alien their leases without our consent, and we 
would never consent unless it were to the great 
advantage of the tenant; we did preserve the 
lease for the benefit of orphans, or if it were to 
be divided among daughters, we did see an equal 
distribution. We have sat in court leets and 
court barons where the homage have gone to 
see the very place where the difference was, and 
there they have determined it and ended it with- 
out the paying of one fee, without either writ or 
process; and, God knows, I would never desire 
a fairer trial for my life and all that I have. 
When we came to visit our tenants, we never 
asked the value, but the renewing of their leases : 
we took all at their own relation, yet we knew 
they did undervalue things, but we did desire to 
use them as Church tenants. 

There was not a lord in England who had 
his estate better ordered and managed thu 
the Church of Windsor; there were not better 
stewards or accomptants among lawyers or mer- 
chants than we had in that church. The poor 
were continually relieved, workmen employed; 
the very title which we had of Opera Art^ 
cium, did usually amount in our yearly ae- 
compts to five hundred pounds or thereabouts. 
God was there daily and continually served like 
a God, with tlie greatest magnificence: we had 
there all the means of devotion, as music and 
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outward ceremonies. There the great order of the 
Garter was founded^ whereof so many emperors^ 
kings, and princes have been the companions^ and 
Avhereby the meanest knight, suppose Sir Harry 
Leigh, hath been a peer and companion of em* 
perors, which is the highest honour which could 
be imparted and given them ; where they made 
solemn vows for the protection of Church and 
I religion, for the defence and relief of orphans and 

widows; where the grounds of all courage and 
fortitude were laid; where^ together with their 
offerings of silver and gold, they did offer up their 
jl heart and all their endeavours unto Grod ; where 

H there was such a mutual love to each other, and 

such a due reverence to the sovereign ; where all 
the heralds and officers of honour were attending^ 
and this concluded with a most bountiful enter- 
tainment ; where tlie plenty of the whole country 
and God*s great blessings did appear : where the 
lords servants in their blue coats and chtuns of 
gold, being very usually of the best sort of the 
gentlemen, did attend their lordships, that stran- 
gers and foreign ambassadors being admitted 
spectators, they did but wonder to see the state 
and magnificence of England, and that men were 
not afeard to show their wealth and their treasures 
in their jewels and chmns of gold as being secured, 
that they should %iot be made a booty and prey, 
but that every man should safely and quietly 
enjoy his own, whicli made very much for the 
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honour of the justice of this island, and that 
strangers might be thereby encouraged to trans- 
port their wealth hither, so to make this island 
the magazine of their treasures, and thus were we 
the glory of the whole world. 

For the Savoy, which was a brave foundation of 
Henry the Seventh, and did rather serve for pas- 
sengers, when men had occasion to come to Lon- 
don to seek service, that they might have their 
entertainment until they could be provided, — this 
house, in the unhappy time of that child King 
Edward the Sixth, when the court did abound 
with factions, then was this hospital dissolved, 
and. again restored by Queen Mary, when her 
ladies did supply it with furniture and bed&; and 
being so infinitely spoiled and robbed as it was, 
it hath not yet recovered itself, nor can be direct- 
ed to that good end to which it was erected, 
nor come to any perfection. 

Thus was Spalato an eye-witness of the intoler- 
able sacrilege and the rapine in those days: be 
himself, though a stranger, found out a wmy to 
relieve that hospital; for he found out an error 
in the foundation ; and the foundation failing; 
certainly all those leases which were grounded 
upon the foundation must likewise fail and be 
utterly void. All things being void, they cUd de^ 
volve to the King's hands, >nd were at his dit. 
posing, and then he might erect an hospital ac- 
i-ording to the intent of tbe founder. 
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Spalato being of that unquiet disposition in 
whom little devotion did appear, every day be 
grew to be more and more neglected. And first; 
they who had formerly given him place b^;an now 
to take it of him ; the King did likewise dislike 
a Latin sermon which he made, wherein he de* 
fended the dormition of souls until the last day 
of judgment ; and he finding himself to decline 
in credit, hearing that the prince was gone into 
Spain, he gave himself over then as a lost man, 
expecting that when the Spaniards came hither 
they would offer him up in sacrifice. He did 
likewise see that there were many Recusants, and 
that they were very much courted and all the best 
of the nobility came to visit them. It fell out like- 
wise about the same time that Faulus Quintus^ 
the pope, whom he had offended, died ; and to him 
succeeded, as I take it, Gregory, who had been a 
schoolfellow, and, as he said, there was a little kin- 
dred between them. Spalato hearing of his eleo- 
tion, wrote unto him to congratulate his election, 
and that he did assure himself that God had a 
hand therein, and that it was for the great good 
of the Christian world, and that he himself should 
think himself very happy to die a member of that 
church wherein God had made him his high priest; 
that himself was never alienated in mind and affec- 
tion from the Catholic Church, only did desii« to 
fly from persecution, and the more to ingratiate 
himself unto them who were to receive him, he 
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did only palliate some plausible opinions, yet with 
no contumacious mind, but tvith a full desire 
and resolution to submit himself to better judg- 
ments, that is, to the voice of the Shepherd and to 
the determination of the Catholic Church. Not- 
■ withstanding his interest in the pope, yet he 
durst not commit himself to his mercy, but he 
went to the several Catholic ambassadors ttiat 
were then resident about London, and began to 
comply with them, telling them, that his com- 
ing oyer into England was to do some great good 
service to God's Catholic Church, which he 
thought he might be the better enabled to do if 
he were but an eye-witness and present in person, 
and so to procure the peace of God's Church; 
but having now had suiltdent experience, he finds 
that the time is not yet come, that things arc not 
ripened for the settlement and establishment of 
that peace, and himself being now grown voy 
old, not Ht for labours and employments, he' 
did desire to return to his own country, to die 
a member of the Church of Rome and to be 
buried with his fathers: and whereas he had 
offended the Church, he desired the sereral am- 
bassadors to be means to thdr masters and [mnces 
that tbey would proaire his pardon ; which they 
promised very effectually to do^ so denrous they 
were to malce a convert, and that Ids return 
to the Church might take away that scandal and 
offence which was occasioned by his fall ; and 
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this they did very speedily, and their masters 
returned their ans>yer that they would interpose 
for him. 

Here now at length King James began to have 
notice of his departure, being wonderfully sorry 
that he had been so cheated and cozened by an 
imposter: and here he bethought himself what 
course he should take. Being a stranger, comings 
with leave into the kingdom, being an old man 
and an archbishop, he thought it could not stand 
with his honour either to hinder his journey or 
to imprison him, especially he pretending con- 
science and religion, and that no great heinous 
crime could be laid to his charge. Yet the Kin^p 
did resolve to put some disgrace upon him, because 
he had deluded him ; and while the King was 
thus resolving, he receives a letter from Spalato to 
this efTect : that he gave his majesty most humble 
and Iiearty thanks for the preferments and kind 
entertainment which he had received from his 
majesty, and did daily desire God to reward him ; 
that he should not fail to make known unto other 
states his great bounty unto him ; that his com- 
ing over was truly to inform himself of the state 
of the Church of England, which now perfectly 
knowing and finding it to be a commendable 
[ II Church, he doubted not but to do it better service 

by his absence than if he should continue her^ 
by a true relation, whereof he himself was an eye* 
witness, of the orders and decency of this churdi. 
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and of the great learning, wisdom, and piety of 
the dergy. And being now very old, troubled 
with some infirmities, be did desire to be buried 
with hb fathers, and therefore did humbly crave 
leave of departure; that as he came in with his 
majesty's leave so he might leave the kingdom 
with hin approbation ; and to that end he ivould 
make bold to attend his majesty, that he might 
have the honour to kiss his hand, whereby all 
men might take notice that he was in his good 
opinion. And he would daily pray for his ma- 
jesty's long life and happiness. 

The King hereupon calls X)r. Younge, Dean 
of Winchester, and wills him to repair to Spa- 
lat<^* and to deal with him as effectually as be 
could that he should not come into the court; 
but if he could not dissuade him in fair terms, 
that then he should command him in the 
King's name that he should not dare to cmae 
near the court. He willed him further to take 
order that Spalato did not secretly fly away, 
but especially of his goods and of fail money, 
that they might not be conveyed away without 
the King's leave, for that oould not be done 
by law, and willingly the King would not be 



* An account of the King's procecdiogt with Do E 
aai that prdate'i lettera to the Kin^ will be foood ia a p 
let publiibed by I>r. Neyle. BUhop of Doihani. cotitkd, *■ H. 
Aut. <le Domioi*. Archb^ of Spalato, hb ihiftinga ia lelig^OD." 
London 1624. — See alto Fnller't Chvich Hictoi; under the 
yearl62t. 
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cozened the second time by such an imposter. 
This was the rather done because Spalato was 
hiring a house by the water-side near Greenwich* 
and as they said he had hired a small ketch to 
carry him over. The King gave likewise a com- 
mission to some bishops to examine him of the 
causes of his departure, and withal to tax him very 
much for writing to the pope, the King^s pro* 
fessed enemy, which by law he ought not to have 
done, and was a misdemeanour punishable in the 
Star-chamber. Dr. Younge took order that the 
gates should be watched, both the water-gate and 
the street-gate, and that if he should go in Lon« 
don he should be watched, and if he should go 
by water the water-men should follow him and 
apprehend him. 

The Dean of Winchester found that his plate 
and what he purposed to carry over with him 
was sent to an ambassador's house who was 
shortly to go out of the kingdom ; and a special 
eye and care was had of those trunks. 

For the bishop, they did examine him ; and he 
would confess no other cause but that he had a 
desire to die in his own country, and to be buried 
with his ancestors. Being asked whether he did 
purpose to change his opinions in religion* espe- 
cially such as he had printed, his answer was, that 
he bad no intent to change his religion, but would 
live and die in his opinions and seal them with 
his blood ; though afterwards he did recant, and 
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that very shamefully. Being reprehended that he 
should dare to write to the pope, the King's pro- 
fessed enemy, his ansirer was, that he knevr him 
not to be the King's enemy, and that he was 
certun he had never offended the King, for that 
he was newly come to the papacy. But the bi- 
shops told him, that it was not the person of the 
pop^ but his office, the papacy, as be did claim 
a govemmeDt in this kingdom, and as he sent 
jmests hither whose very entrance into the king- 
dom is no less than high treason. To whom 
Spalato answered, that he had wrote unto the 
pope^s person in regard of former acquaintance, 
and not in regard of his office. But at length 
the bishops tliought fit to banish him, and ap- 
pmnted him a very short day, and commanded 
him to depart before that day upon pain of im- 
prisonment ; so his tnmks were to go after him. 

But I should have told you, that while the 
watch was kept at all the gates, it was generally 
given out throughout the whole city that Spalato 
was a prisoner in his own house ; which he beaiw 
ing and taking it very ill, to disprove the report, 
or at least to make trial whether he was und^ any 
restraint — having sold his own coach and every- 
thing else that would any way make money, be 
hires a hackney-coach, and sitting on the sidev he 
went through all London. Presently the scouts 
followed the coach. He had no businets at all ; 
only, sometimes, when he came by a booklniidei^ 
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shop, he would inquire whether they Iiad such 
and such books, which he kuew they had not. 
And so he went through all the streets to show 
himself that he was not undn* any restrunts. 
And now the time of bis exile being come, he 
went out of the kingdom. 

But, like a provident man, he left his trunk* 
and his treasure, uo doubt but with the ambas- 
sador's leave, in the custody of some of his fol- 
lowers, his steward not knomng thereof. And 
when the trunks were come to Gravesend and 
the steward was ready to convey them to the 
ship, an officer came to him, and tdd him. that 
sometimes when ambassadors had had great en> 
tertainment of the King and had been richly 
rewarded, yet their servants did colour and trans- 
port other mens goods; therefore they had 
command to search whether any other goods were 
there but the lord-ambassador's. The steward 
did assure them that there were none others. 
This did not suffice, they would search; and so 
coming to Spalato's trunks, they knew them -very 
well and seized upon them. In the trunks there 
was what he had in New-year's ^fts, and what 
he had saved out of his pensions, the sum of ux> 
teen or seventeen hundred pounds. Moneys to be 
transported out of the kingdom are forfeited hy 
taw, and so the King did him no wrong in seis- 
ing and detaining them. Whenas once Spalato 
heard that his trunks were intercepted, lying now 
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in Holland in expectation of his trunkst he wrote 

to the King and procured all the amhassadon to 

join with him^ that seeing it was all his stock and 

11 treasure and the means that he had to live upon, 

which he confessed he had by tiie Bang's own 
bounty and free benevolence, that therefore the 
same goodness would permit him to enjoy it, 
whereby he might live and subrist daily to pray 
for his majesty,, and that he might not starve in 
his old age. When the Ejng had made it appear 
that he was as provident as Spalato was deceitfal, 
and what he had, as it was his own free gift^ 
so the carrying away was but his courtesy, then 
he permitted him, and caused the trunks to be 
restcnred. 

Now Spalato having hb trunks, posted to 
I i I Rome, where the princes had procured his pardon, 

i i so that he lived securely ; but most of the car- 

\if. dinals would not vouchsafe to look upon him or 

have any acquaintance with him. Some of the 

inferior clergy were appointed to treat with him 

and to cause him to make a recantation, which he 

' i| did in a very strange manner and so lived there 

very contemptibly. Some English came some- 
times to visit him, to whom he gave this counsel, 
that they should forbear coming, for it was not 
safe for them to come, nor safe for him to pve 
them access.* And not living long, when he wiis 

j i> • Sir Edward Sackvile, afterwardi Bail of Dorset^ accom- 

paoied by Dr. FiUberbtft, Rector of Uio English Colkgt, 
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upon bis death-bed, they that were about him 
sent up and down all Home to find out English* 
men, and that they should repair there at such an 
hour. And at that time the ghostly father brings 
them all into Spalato's chamber, and speaks to 
Spalato to this effect : '* My lord, by your forsak- 
ing the Catholic Church and going to the Church 
of England, you have thereby given great offence^ 
and many are much scandalized thereby '; and by 
your printing of books and your opinions therein 
many still doubt how you stand affected in reli 
gion. You are now passed hope of life, and here 
are many English gentlemen come to see you 
It is fit that now you should declare in wha 
faith and religion you die, that so you ma; 
make some satisfaction for your former revolt. 

paid a visit, when at Romet to the archbishop. Ha foand hii 
shut up in a ground-chamber, narrow and dark, which looke 
out upon a blank wall, about three paces distant. After tli 
usual civilities. Sir Edward said to him : ** My Lord of Spalato 
you have here a dark lodging ; it was not so with yoa ia Bn( 
land : there you had at Windsor as good a prospect by land i 
was in all the country ; and at the Savoy you had the best pn 
spect upon the water that was in all the city." — ** I have forg^ 
those things," said the bishop: '' here I can best coatemplai 
the kingdom of heaven." Sir Edward taking Fitzherbe 
aside into the next room, says to him, *' Sir, tell ma bonestl; 
do you think this man is employed in the contemplation < 
heaven ?** Says the father rector, *' 1 think nothing less : I 
he was a male-content knave when he fled from us, a ndlii 
knave while he lived with you, and a motley* parti-cdiottn 
knave now he is come again.** — Hacket*s Life of Willimn 
Part I. p. 104. 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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Whereupon Spalato took a crucifix which then 
lay upon the bed and kissed it, and used these 
words : " I do die a member of tlie Roman Ca- 
tholic Church." And when ho was dead, his study 
was searched, and there were foimd certain papers 
which did imply his opinion to be that there was 
Inequalita* personarum in Sancta Trinitate. This 
being added to his former revolt, it was thought 
fit to proceed against him. Advocates were re- 
tained on both sides, and after much discussion 
it was resolved that he died in a state of heresy, 
and so his body was burned.* . 

* A brief account of the proceedings against De Domiais, 
after hi* death, has been published by Dalrytnple, io his Me- 
moriilt relatire to the reign of Janiea I. p. 140. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Tl)c Author gives some instaoces of King Jamct' partialis for 
him, and Buckingham'! generosity. —Account of the matcbet 
of the two Princes, Henij and Charles. — ^Trickof the FrencH 
cnibasay during the match of the former. — CooTeisatioD of 
Gondoniar and Lenox respecting the Spanish match, projected 
by the Prince. — The King's passionate outcries when it wu 
broken to him ; — the stratagems made use oL— Buckio^ 
ham'i conduct in Spain. 

'Whereas tlie kiiigbt saith tliat Dean Bai^rave* 
paid a pension ; truly thus far I can acquit him, 
tliat I heard King James promise him a prefor- 
mciit ; and when I was at duiner with Secretaiy 
Conway, I know that the Secretary took ord^ that 
a caveat should be entered that Bargrave should 
have the first deanery ; and hitherto Buckingham 
had no liand in the business. But because hen 
is mention made of much simony, and of pendona 
and the like, give me leave, for the discharge of 
my o\vn conscience, and in my thankfulness to 
God and the memory of King James, to relate 

* See an account of Dr. Bargrave in Lloyd's Memoira, p. 687. 
He was an intimate friend of the celebrated Padre Paolo, md 
a great sufferer in the civil wars. 
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8 truth, and so let God be merciful to my soul as 
I shall relate notbing but tbe truth. Being a 
little known to King James, when I never used 
any means unto him, nor to my knowledge did 
ever any man speak one word in my behalf, then 
did King James in a morning send John Packer 
unto me* to tell me, that bis majesty had a full 
resolution to prefer me, and to bring me to some 
good place in the Church ; and lest his majesty 
should forget me, he had therefore commanded 
Buckingham to put him in mind of me; and lest 
Buckingham, having many suitors, might forget 
me* the King commanded John Packer to put 
him in mind of me ; and lest John Packer should 
foi^et me, the King bad sent him unto me, to 
engage himself unto me that he would solicit 
. my business. Hereupon I never came unto John 
Packer but 1 bad instantly access : I never pro- 
posed anything unto him but I had a true and 
real answer ; no dilatory or complimental w«ds. 
The year following, I displeased his majesty,*;and 
thereby I lost a very good preferment ; the year 
after, I had the deanery of Rochester, ivhieh was 
a very good preferment and very agreeaUe to 
my disposition, for I did ever love seamen, and 
those of tbe King's navy were my spedal friends. 
When I came to give his majesty thanks, his 
majesty did seem to be more joyful in giving it 
than I could express joy in recnving i^ unng 
these words, — that I should not give a fiuthing. 
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AVhen I was made bishop, in my instruments 
there was the mistaking of some words, which I 
did fear was wilfully done, only to draw on a fee ; 
then the secretary had for mending those words 
twenty pieces; then I sent a piece of plate to 
Buckingham, which I think cost me between forty 
and fifty pounds. This he would not receive, but 
sent it back again and rewarded the messenger 
with three pieces. So that I think no honest man 

could blame King James or the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

And now I come to the matching of our two 
princes Henry and Charles, and how they were 
deluded in their matches. For Prince Henry^ 
I speak it from one that was then present in 
Spain, that it is true Prince Henry did desire the 
match ; but, upon the very first overture thereof, 
the King of Spain, Philip the Third, who was 
known to be a plain honest man, did desire to be 
excused that he could not then treat thereof; 
which Prince Henry took as a denial, and took it 
very ill from the Spaniard. Some thought it had 
been in respect of religion; for though he had 
three sons, yet they were weaklings: two of 
them died without issue, whereof one was the 
cardinal. But the true reason was this,— that at 
that time, and in effect even from the very 
infancy, there was always intended and desir- 
• ed a double match between France and Spun^ 

j that if it were possible to reconcile these two 

I 
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monarclis, certainly a great peace and quietness 
would follow in the Christian world: but now 
they are, and long have been, and so are like to 
continue, the two great heads of factions, and all 
-other princes and states have dependency on 
them ; and if the least difference fall between any, 
presently these two great monarchs are engaged 
in the war ; and swords being once drawn out, they 
are not so easily put up. And certainly at that 
instant time there was a treaty of that double 
match, although it was kept most secret. This was 
a little after the death of that great king, Henry 
the Fourth. Not long after, there was a great 
ambassador appointed to go from France to Spain ; 
and the pretence was for the renewing of some 
league and the settling of the peace between tlte 
two kingdoms. The ambassador himself knew 
of no other employment King Jamea had a sus- 
picion, and sent to his own Lieger ambassador to 
harken after tlie commission and the business of 
that great French ambassador. As I remember. 
Sir Thomas Edmonds did assure King Jamei that 
it did no way concern any match ; but another of 
our Liegers had a shrewd suspicion that some 
might be in the ambassador's company that might 
privately treat of such a buuness. And so it was 
indeed. The ambassador himself went in a com. 
plement, with all his bravery and greatness and 
others were in his company in whom the whde 
trust was reposed for concluding the business. 
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which as soon as it came to the ambassador's 
knowledge, it had like to have cost him his life^ 
his sorrow and melancholy was such that he should 
be made a stale, that such a disgrace and dishonour 
should be put upon him, that he should be at all 
the charge and expense and yet not thought to be 
worthy to be made acquainted with a business of 
that high nature. But when he was acquunted 
what a great opposition would be in that matdi 
if it had been publicly known, and how neces- 
sary it was that it should be kept most private 
and secret, and he was rewarded for his em* 
bassage, he was then well pacified. King James 
did not oppose the match, but did desire it might 
be respited till the French king came to years ; 
and to that end his ambassador did interpose, 
pretending that promises had passed on either side 
between King James and Henry the Fourth, that 
j the survivor should have a special care of the 

other's children ; and namely, in their marriage. 
That it would be more for the health of young 
King Lewis if he stayed until riper years; and 
usually the love between the married couple is 
greater when in effect they make choice of their 
own wives. And no doubt but that the con* 
ditions might be more for his advantage* so he 
did not desire the breach of the match* but that 
it might be respected until his riper years. Not* 
withstanding these suggestions, the match was 
concluded, and after a while solemnized. So the 
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Spaniard never did hold Prince Henry in suspense, 
or delude him ; which if he had. King James had 
cunning and subtility enough to have taken better 
heed* and not to have been deluded in the second 
match. 

Now for the matcli between King Charles and 
Spain. I will begin from Count Gondomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, and his departure from the 
English court ; who having taken his leave of 
the King and the Prince at court, came to Lodo- 
wic, then Duke of Lenox, afterwards Duke of 
Richmond, to take his leave of him ; and, after 
many words passed in compliment, the duke did 
inquire of him very earnestly, *' Sly lord, 1 pray 
deal plainly with me : shall we have a match or 
no?" — "Truly," quoth Count Gondomar, "I 
have signified thus much to the King, that if his 
majesty doth any way doubt of my master's in- 
tention, he doth him great wrong, not only 
because he hath already proceeded so far in the 
business and made these great promises, but 
where could my master in all Christendom match 
his daughter with a greater advantage, ^ther to 
a greater prince or to one who may be more 
helpful or hurtful unto him, <» with whom he 
should hold more correspondency ? But I hope 
it is not conceived tliat my master would bestow 
his daughter with so large a portion, greater than 
ever was given or received by a Christian prince; 
that instantly my master's daughta should be 
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committed to prison, together with all her fol- 
lowers and servants, and there be subject to all 
the penalties of Recusancy ; or that she must 
cither forsake her religion and leave the use and 
exercise of It, for that it is death for a priest 
to say mass. Unless this be yielded, that 
there may be some toleration in that kind, as- 
suredly my master will never admit of a treaty. 
Then, secondly, all marriages must tend to 
amity and leagues: for that my master sliould 
part with a million for his daughtei's portion, it 
is not that the money be laid out to buy arms to 
fight with him, or to support his enemies agunst 
liim ; but marriages may serve to unite. And 
upon these condiUons, there is no question but 
all things will be concluded." When the Duke 
of Lenox heard these proportions immediately 
' after the departure of the ambassador, the duke 

, did acquaint some of his friends with the passage^ 

and did resolve that it would never be a marriage. 
'. for that it could not stand with the laws and 

I safety of this kingdom to permit a toleration of 

,1 religion, neither yet with the grounds and polity 

^ ] of state to cast olf the Hollanders : and thereby 

j concluded that the match would not proceed. 

I King James, on the contrary, was veiy forward 

for the match, and made a difference between - 
the giving of a toleration ii^ public; and a parti- 
cular dispensation of one household and family. 
If foreign ambassadors he or ever have been per- 
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mitted to have the free use and exerdse of tbor 
own religion, then why may not a foregn princess 
do the like ? The Queen is but a sutject, and hath 
no hand in the government ; and for supporting 
the Hollanders, his majesty may do as hitherto 
he hath done, show himself indifferent between 
Spain and Holland ; and this would serve to give 
the Spaniard contentment And knowing how 
much it imports the safety of a State to have 
foreign alliance, what causes of dislike and faction 
it would be to match at home ; besides the ex- 
hausting of the treasure and revenue, to raise up 
new famiUes ; and of all other Christian princes 
conceiving it to be most fit to match with the 
Spaniard, as Henry the Seventh, that wise, great 
prince did ; stood still constant and resolute in Ids 
first intention. 

And to that end, as it hath ever been the 
practice in court, when they desire the love 
and correspondency of a foreign prince, to prefer 
them who have done that prince some service, 
and may be supposed to be gracious and accept- 
able unto him, (especially in the concluding of a 
match, that such persons might be in readiness 
to give information, to acquaint them with the 
manner and condition of that country, to be em- 
ployed in any message, or upon any other occasion 
of business:) thus Comwallis, who himself and 
ancestors had been attendants and followers of 
the House of Norfolk, by the means of Henry 
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Howard Earl of Northampton, a brother of that 
bouse, was made lord ambassador into Spain ; and 
having continued there but a little time, being as 
it should seem a needy man, upon his return, as a 
reward of his service, he was made either treasurer 
or comptroller of Prince Henry's hous^ when 
the match with Spain was intended for him : so 
now Prince Charles desiring the like match. Cot- 
i tington, who had been an agent in Spain and 

was very well beloved there, was made secretary 
to Prince Charles. And now it was fully re- 
solved that we should use our best endeavours 
for the procuring of that match. 

For the manner of accomplishing it, who 
should contrive it I know not, but I do easily 
believe Prince Charles hunself, because I know 
him to have been very apt to try conclusions ; that 
he was active, an excellent horseman, and never 
perfectly well but when he was in action ; that his 
tutor JMurray had put spirit into him : and thare- 
fore, calling to mind that his father* had gone into 
Denmark to fetch his wife there ; that his grands- 
father, living in the heart of England, went into 
Scotland to marry; that his great-grandfather, 
James the Fifth, went into France several time^ 
first to match with the French king^s daughter, 
then with the Lady Mary of Lorraine, a most 






* See the account of this odd affair, which was somethiog oC 
a counterpart to his son's kuight-errantrj, in the letten of 
Fowler and Lord Burghley, in Murdin, p. 640, ci f€^ 
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virtuous and good lady, descended of a most reli- 
gious family ; that it hath been heretofore very 
frequent and usual to have an interview between 
kings and princes, and no occasion could be so 
fit and proper as an intended marriage ; that 
God had blessed liim with an able body fit for 
any exerdse or recreation, with great intellec- 
tuals fit to enter into any treaty himself; that 
€!od had blessed him with a civil carriage, mild 
and temperate, no way passionate as some princes 
were, whereby he might discover his weakness; 
and thus being every way complete, he con- 
cdved that his journey might greatly improve 
his experience, and the world might thereby take 
notice of his abilities. Thus I think it was his 
own invention, and proceeded from himself. Yet 
I confess Count Gondoroar was a very cunning 
man, and might put him upon such a project, 
and without giving him any counsel or advising 
him thereunto, for that <had been too gross and 
palpable, and such as might have proved dan- 
gerous to the counsellor, yet with his stories and 
relation he might infuse such a notion into him. 
For the good Duke of Buckingham, I do eadly 
believe he did but second the prince, and only 
observe him; 

Now bow this business should be broken to the 
King. It was noted about nine weeks before 
the prince's going into Spain, ttiat the King the 
prince and the duke were together all alone io 
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the bedchamber, and at several times the prince 
would come to the door and look out to see if 
any other were in the next chamber or did listen 
unto them. Whereupon they did conceive that 
it was some great business that they were oon- 
sulthig upon, and by all likelihood did concave 
that the King did break out into outcries and 
exclamations proceeding from the strength of his 
passion, as it is not unusual for men of his dis- 
position to do.* And when they had been thus 
for a month or thereabout, upon a sudden there 
came out a strong report throughout all the oourt 
that the duke was instantly to go to Spain upon 
a solemn embassage. This I conceive was but a 
preparative to see how the people stood afiected 
to the Spanish match. Dr. Hackwell, poor man^ 
had suffered in a business of that kind ; but it was 
not any particular notion, but a general, against 
all papists, that a protestant should marry a papist. 
Now, though I think it very ill done by JDr. 
Hackwell, yet out of my love unto him I will 
thus far excuse him: that as the Church of 
Home thinks it not lawful for any of their Church 
to marry with a protestant without the pope*s 
dispensation, so the protestants having no such 
dispensation in use, therefore they may think it 
unlawful : and as King James himself was wont 

• This confirms Lord Clarendon's account of thu interriew. 
He has described it with inimitable skill and exquisite humoar. 
See Hist, of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 23, el «g. 
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to say that lie was a very unhappy man who 
could not match Ins own children without his 
enemy's dispensation, and to accept tlic pope's 
dispensation were in some sort to acknowledge 
his power. Thus I could wish that Dr. Hack- 
well* had not suffered so much : yet I confess he 
was much to be blamed ; for even our Saviour 
Christ was descended of Jews and Gentiles, and 
yet certainly he was not descended of unlawful 

• Dr. Geo^ HakewUI, Archdeacon of Surrey, aod afterwardt 
Rector of Exeter College in Oxfonl. He was one of Prioce 
Cbarle**! chaplains, and was banished for a time from court, for 
dfcnlating & tract of a rather viotcot nature a^inst the Spa- 
Diih match, which was then in contemplation. The displeasure 
oftbeKii^,howeTer, was neither violent nor lasting; for "during 
Ihii time," observes Fuller, in his Worthies, p. 2S0, " a great lord, 
who ihall bo nameless, with great importunity endeavoured U> 
b^ away all bis church preferment, to dispose of at hit plea- 
sure : ' No,' said King James, ' 1 mean not thus to part with 
the mao.'" In the time of the troubles. Dr. Hakewill was chosen 
Bishopof IJncoln, to support the episcopal order, then fast fall- 
ing into decay. He was in appearance a man of estimable 
temper, though frequently engaged in controversy, and, among 
others, with Bishop Goodman himself, respecting the fall of man. 
He gave all persons an excellent example, says Uoyd, in the 
government of his own family, to whom he often repeated tbeae' 
tines of the pious George Heibert : 

" Pitch thy bebavioor low, thy pcojeeU bigh. 

So shalt thou hurablo and magDaaimoos be: 

Sink not in spirit ; who aimetli at the sky 

Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. . 

A grain of glory mixed with hnmblenea. 

Cures both a fever and lethargienen.* 

Mtntiirt, p. 340. 
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marriages ; and tliere is a far greater distance be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles than there is between 
the two Churches, wherein reasons of state and 
political respects make the breach vnder than 
it should be. Amurath tlie Third, the great 
Turk, who stood very well inclining to Christian 
religion, was wont to say that he had found 
out a means very easily to conclude all the dot- 
ferences in Christianity ; — that tbe pope, an old 
bachelor, should marry Queen Elizabeth, an old 
maid, and then all the petty princes and states 
would soon shiver and come to nothing. 

Now drew on the time for the princes going 
into Spain. King James did consider that hi* 
daughter being with the Hollanders, his son with 
the Spaniards, the two opposite factions of Chris- 
tendom, and himself at home be left destitute 
of children, what the world would concave of hii 
judgment and of his natural affecUon. He otm- 
sidered the danger, himself being now aged, if he 
should die, what then might befall his children. 
He considered that the kingdom was as well settled 
in government as any kingdom in the world ; that 
outwardly we were at peace with all nations; 
that there was no discontentment at home ; that 
when he went into Scotland, he did not as much 
as set up a match, but all was very safdy pre- 
served in an ordinary form of government He 
considered that when the whole kingdom had 
revolted from King John, yet he dying, they did 
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all join together to crown his young son King 
Henry the Third; and when he died, Kdward the 
first, his son and heir, was then in the Holy Land, 
and returned about a year after, yet all things 
were kept in safety. The greatest tiling that was 
feared, was because France, tlirough which he was 
to travel, was full of straggling soldiers, armies 
being then newly disbanded. But it was an- 
swered, that in France they never rob in mul- 
titudes, but only single men ; and what with the 
princes own company, what with the posts and 
keeping great roads, they were out of fear. So 
now upon a Monday the King removes to Theo- 
bald's ; upon Tuesday he talces horse to go to- 
wards Royston, and then it was given -out that 
the King had given leave to the prince to be ab- 
sent two or three days with Buckingham, 

And coming to take their leaves of the King, 
the King told them, '* See that you be with me 
upon Friday night." Then Buckingham replied, 
*' Sir, if we should stay a day or two longer ; I hope 
your majesty would pardon us." — " Well, well," 
quoth the King; and so they parted. The King 
did then express no passion at all, he never looked 
back or expressed any the least sorrow ; for he 
was an excellent master of his own affections, if 
you would give him a little respite and not take 
him suddenly. He carried himself as though 
there were no such thing intended, and so he 
took his journey through Royston and New- 
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market. The prince and the duke w^t witfa 
a very small company; and upon every occa- 
sion they did dismiss some of that company. 
sending one this way and another that way upon 
idle occasions, only to be rid of them. They went 
tliat night to New Hall in Essex, a house of the 
Duke of Buckingham's which he purchased ai 
the Earl of Sussex, which was built by the Lord 
Chamberlain Sussex, a house of very great state 
and magnificence. The next day they went to 
Gravesend, and thence to Canterbury, and so to 
Dover. There they took order to stop the port^ 
that there should be no passage for some eight or 
ten days. In their journey towards Paris they 
did not ride all together, and, as I take it, there 
were not above five or six in the company, — Cot- 
tington and Endimionj^ Porter, &c. An Eo^ish- 
man coming then for England, knew the prince 
and the duke, and meeting some behind whom 
he thought to be of their company, he asked 
them, " I pray, where are the prince and the 
duke going ?" — " Truly," said h^ " I left them 
both at court"—" Truly," said the gentleman, 
" yonder is a couple as like them as ever I saw in 
my life." • 

* Their journey is miautdy described bj Sir Ketuj WoUoa, - 
in his " View of the LiPe and Death of the Duke of Buddn^ 
ham." His narrative agrees very closely with Goodman*!. Sea 
also the letters upon this subject in the Second Volome of thcM 
Memoirs, - - 

VOL. I. X S 
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The prince and the duke coming to Paris, they 
spent some two days in seeing the King's Court; 
and they had the convenience to see the Queen 
in a mask which was to be presented before the 
King. The rewards which they gave to tliose 
which did show them, were so great, that these 
did eadly conceive them to be great men. So 
they left the court and went on their journey 
to Spain; and it was five or six days after before 
the French Court had any notice of their being 
there, and then they were out of reach. But had 
they been then in Paris, I am confident the French 
king would have taken no notice of them, for 
diat were to give them some offence, seeing they 
came in a private way that no notice should be 
taken of them. Again, princes in amity have the 
sameliber^ that other men have, — that, keeping 
themselves within compass of laws, they may in 
a private way pass through other kings' domi- 
nions; and this according to the law of nations. 
So the French king with his honour could not 
interrupt them. 

Hitherto I believe that the Earl of Bristol and 
Sir Walter Aston were no way acqu^nted with 
the journey. But some few days before their 
coming into Spain, they had notice thereof, 
whereby they might make some preparation for 
his entertainment. And so, coming to Madrid, 
they lighted at the £art of Bristol's house, where 
they lodged and were entertained for a day or 
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two. It being now no longer concealed;, , but 
openly given out tbat tbe Prince of W^le* wa* 
arrived ; whereupon Count Olivares, the Spanish 
favourite, sent to beg leave by the ambassa^.or** 
means that he might come to Idss the prince** 
hand and to do his service. In a word, the prince 
had as great entertainment, as much respect, and 
as frequent access to the lady, as Spain. or any 
other nation could afford, or a« in reason . the 
prince could expect. The King gave always the 
prince the upper hand, excepting only in .tfa^ 
prince's own lodgings. The presents which wne 
sent tbe prince were as great as could be «Cr 
pected. The Que^i of Spun, a daughter . lat 
France, sent the prince a basin and ewer of pure 
gold as massy as a strong man could wdl managed 
It weighed above £900; and I. think toge- 
ther with it there was a rich night-gown iroy 
excellently perfumed. It is not my intent to 
dwell upon compliments; what cost and sump- 
tuous entertainment there was when he was pub- 
licly and solemnly brought into Madrid. Here 
the pope took occasion to write unto the prince^ 
and the prince returned an answer in a general 
way, and in a very wise, discreet manner; such at 
could be no way offensive, and such as the strictest ■ 
puritan could take no exceptions against. And 
surely the Spaniard did every day more and mare 
affect and respect the prince. For the good duke^ 
I cannot deny but that he did a little ofifend 
2bS 
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in his wantonness. For the Spanish ladies hav- 
ing their bodies scorched up with the sun, they 
have not corpus sued plenum, as the comedian saith ; 
whereby they are not so inclined to that vice as 
others are ; and therefore therein Buckingham did 
mistake in his choice: besides the strictness of 
their confession and religion which so much extols 
diastlty. This I will say in my own knowledge 
of Buckingham, though I was never Ins ghostly 
father, no man could be more sorrowful and peni- 
tent for offending in that kind than Buckingham 
was. And seeing that the knight taxeth almost 
every man for that offence, as I do not excuse 
Buckingham for the crime, so I commend him 
for his penitency. He that sinned with David 
became a true penitent with David, Yet I con- 
fess that in that regard Buckingham was not so 
gracious with the Spanish naUon. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



The quarrels of Buckingham and Bristol in Spaiiu — Ofien 
r made by the Spaniard to Bristol — Conway's submissiTeneM 

to the Duke.--^Secretary CaWert a secret Roman Catholi&-^ 
.lames' heart set upon the Spanish match ; his conversatkm 
with Hudson about it ; — means used to break it offr— T1i« 
King retains, notwithstanding, his affection for Bucldngfaaniy 
particularly the Duke*s children. 

The difference, as I conceive, between Buck- 
ingham and Bristol was this. The duke dewing 
.to conceal his coming into Spain, did not take out 
a commission as for an extraordinary ambassador^ 
but conceived it sufficient that he came in the 
prince's company, and was known to be the 
King's favourite; whereas Bristol had his com- 
mission sealed. Olivares complaining of the duke 
to his own king, the Spanish King stood not so 
well affected unto him as Buckingham expected 
he should; insomuch that being ready to take 
the fresh air, and the coach being in readiness^ 
the first place was given to our prince, the second 
the King of Spain took ; and because the coach 
would very well contain four, the Spanish Eling 
called Bristol to take the third place as being aifc 
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extraordinary ambassador under the great seal 
and representing the King's person, therefore he 
was to be preferred before Buckingham. This 
Suckingbam took very unkindly and thought 
himself much neglected; and certainly Bristol 
might have done very well to have excused him- 
self, or to have pretended business and so to 
depart, — for there should be no competition or 
emulation betTveen them both, especially in the 
agitation of such a business wherein both of them 
did really and truly aim and intend it: and that 
Sir Walter Aston should adhere to the prince 
and the duke, in wisdom he could do no less, 
considering who were nearest the King, from 
whom he had his commission. ' But I am sure 
that Sir Walter hath made a very honourable 
mention of the Earl of Bristol even .in this busi- 
ness, acquitting him that he could not be justly 
blamed. And whereas some say that Bristol did 
so much adhere to the Spaniard, certainly I can* 
not think so ; for it once lay in hia power and be 
had a commission to condude the marriage if be 
thought fit, but he forbore. There were three at 
that time who were thought to have got much oi 
the Spaniard^ — Middlesex, Bristol, and Secretary 
Calvert For Middlesex, I heard him protest thi^ 
he never got anything of the Spaniard. Indeed, 
the Hollanders once upon composing a difference 
gave him a double reward, bdng then treasurer, 
and having been a merchant and knowing very 
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a foreign prince. And thereupon he came over 
to justify himself. Then did Bristol complain 
that upon the death of King James, Secretary 
Conway wrote unto him a note, that now the 
Kln|[ was dead, he should take notice that he 
was under restraint. Whereas Bristol said that 
liberty was natural to men, and none were to be 
abridged thereof but upon just cause and a com- 
mitment. He did likewise accuse the secretary 
for being a creature of Buckingham's, and being 
a coundUor and a lord, that he began his letters 
in these words — -Most gracious patron, writing 
to the duke.* 

The third man who was thought to gain by 
the Spaniard was Secretary Calvert ; and as he was 
the only secretary employed in the Spanish match, 
so undoubtedly he did what good offices he could 
therein for religion's sake, being infinitely addicted 
to the Roman Catholic faith, having been oon^ 
'verted thereunto by Count Gondomar and Count 
~~ Arundel, whose daughter Secretary Calverf s am 
had married. And, as it was sud, the secretary 
did usually catechize his own children so to 
ground them in his own religion, and in his best 
room having an altar set up, with chalice, can- 
dlesticks, and all other ornaments, he brought all 
strangers thither, never concealing anjrthing, as 
if his whole joy and comfort had been to make 
open profession of his religion. Now dui roan 

■ 3e« the letlen in the Secood Tolaaib 
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did protest to a friend of his own that be never 
got by the Spaniards so much as a pair of pockets ; 
which, it should seem, is a usual gift among them, 
being excellently perfumed, and may be valued 
at twenty nobles or ten pounds price. So although 
the Spaniard gave largely for the procuring of a. 
peace, because he did perfectly foresee that a peace 
with England would draw on a peace with Hoi* 

i land, yet since he hath not been so submissive 

as to buy any man*s favour, the true cause of the. 
breach of the match with Spiun, as I take i^. 
was only this. Upon the prince's coming to 
Spain some did conceive that cunning Sang 
James had a policy in it, that if the match bad 
been here in England concluded, the Spaniard 
would have expected some speedy and real per- 
formance, especially in matters of religion, which 
either the King could not legally do^-ror if he 
should do it de facto, he might conceive it dan« 
gerous. Therefore he gave way the rather that 
the prince should go into Spain, that being there 
in his own person they would accept of promises^ 

I' which the King might have some convenient 

time with his own best advantage to perform. 
The match was soon concluded in Spain, but it 
could not be perfected without the pop^s dis- 
pensation, and he would not dispense without 
some free use and liberty of religion. This mes- 
sage was brought to the Spaniard, and be sends 
unto England. King James returns a fair answer 
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to Madrid; thence it is sent up to Rome; the 
pope would not accept of it without some speedy 
security; after some debate it was at length re- 
solved upon that the King of Spain should be 
surety for the real performance; and desirous 
tbey were of the match, though some feared 
that they never intended it. King James came 
to Windsor, and his old servant Hudson made 
bold to tell him, " I hope, if it please your ma- 
jesty, all things go welt in Spain " To whom the 
King made this answer, — "As well as my heart 
can desir^ I thank God for it;" and a little after, 
when the King had heard that the Spaniard's 
security was taken and that the match was ab- 
solutdy concluded, he spoke these words: "All 
the devils in hell cannot break iL" I had at that 
tithe the age of all the King of Spain's children, 
and I did believe that the match might be solem- 
nized upon the lady's birthday, which fell out ia 
July or in August; my books are plundored, 
and I have forgotten the time, but I did maik 
and observe King James how he did canty him«^f 
upon that day, and truly he was wondoj^y 
joyful, and extraordinary mirth possessed him^ 
whereby I did conjecture with myself, that that 
might be the day of the marriage ; but a little 
after the Kin^s great ships were loit to fetdt 
home the prince and his lady, the prqwraticHi 
was such, and the commanders of those ships 
were sucb, bong three Cathc^c lords^— the Eail 
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of Rutland, my I^ord Windsor, and my Lord 
Morley, — that cert^nly the King never doubted 
hut that the marriage was past ; yet they found 
it otherwise. But in regard the ships w^e now 
come, that the winter drew on, and that ttie Kng 
had hcen sick in the prince's absence* and tbeie^ 
fore desired to have him at hom^ the prince . 
took his leave of the Court of Sptun, yet still pre- 
tending that he had a full resolution that the 
match should go on, and the King of Spain gave 
him great presents, horses and other gifts, which 
certainly he would never have done if be had 
thought that the match had been quite broken. ■■ 
The putting ofif the solemnity of the match 
was, as I think, upon this occasion ; that a little 
before it should be finished. Pope Gregoiy, who 
liad granted the dispensation, died, and conse- 
quenUy his act was of no validity, and therefore 
they must stay the election of a new pop^ and 
he must be authorised and all the ceremomes 
of inauguration completed before it was fit to 
propose a for^gn act, and a new ^spensatko 
should be procured. I have heard some protest- 
ants, and others who little esteem the Churdi <d 
Rome, say, that whatsoever faculties are procured 
in Rome, are but formalities and ceremonies and 
that the Catholic princes do as little req>eet the 
pope's bulls as the Protestants do ; which indeed 
is utterly untrue. The pope amongst Catholica 
' See the letters ot the King in the Second 1 
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is as powerful a governor as any temporal prince. 
Nay, I dare further say, that in the Indies and 
in several parts of the world where the Spaniard 
hath scattered dominions, if their dependence 
upon the Church of Rome were not a greater tie 
upon thera than is the Spaniard's temporal power, 
certainly they would very soon cast off the yoke of 
that government, and therefore if he respects his 
temporal wealth he must hold a good correspond- 
ence with Rome, and not give an example to 
his subjects of any disobedience to that see; and 
therefore they do utterly mistake who think that 
the want of a dispensation was but an idle pre- 
tence to break off the marriage. 
-■ The prince being now returned, by degrees 
took more and more occasion to show his utter 
dislike of that marriage ; he recalled his proxy, 
which he had left with Bristol: for the golden 
basin which the Queen of Spain had giyai 
him, he gave it to one of his footmen ; nfaeran 
be did ill to put such a disgrace up<»i the 
Queen, who had never offended him. The 
Lady Iklar}', to whom be was a suitor, sending 
him a great present of sweetmeats, he gave ibem 
to some mean people in contempt ; so now the 
world took notice that the match was broke off 
and not to be pieced together agun, for that 
scorn and contempt are not usually fmgotten 

Here then he begins to run into anoth^ coutie. 
Count Mansfield, who took upm him to be « 
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general under the Palsgrave, but indeed was m 
vagrant, receiving all such fugitives and desperate 
soldiers who did associate themselves unto him 
without pay, without discipline, (only where 
there was a fear of a mutiny himself with his 
own hand would pistol them,) went up and 
down robbing and spoiling the country, and now 
at last was here entertained with honour in 
the same lodgings whicli were Intended fcv the 
lady princess. His coming was to get a press of 
roen to recover the palatinate, and truly many of 
them were even starved at sea ; never did men 
commit such outrages and villanles iu their going 
out, never men returned agiun in so short a Ume 
so miserable, carried in carts and no way able to 
^ help themselves, yet they never fought with any 
enemy but hunger and nastiness: and so that' 
army came to nothing. 

There was then a great fleet prepared which 
lay long hovering at sea without pay or oth^ 
means or preparations to set out ; but I do verily > 
believe that this was without the King's knowledge 
for I dare boldly say that neither the prince nor the 
duke nor all his council could have prevailed with 
him to have commenced a war without just causes / 
The navy went out after the death of King 
James, and by the number of ships being eighty- 
eight, some did conceive that it was in revenge 
of an invasion which had place almost sixty years 
before. Notwithstanding the league since madc^ 
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and that Queen Klizabeth in her time had suffi- 
dently revenged it by sending out her navy in 
that unfortunate Portugal voyage, and after in 
the fortunate voyage to Cadiz, and after that 
again in the unhappy island voyage, and since 
there have been t^vo offers of marriage, no- 
thing would serve to blot out the memory of 
88, and I do fear that the causes which were 
then taken were not pleasing to God, for never 
man did dedre wars more than King Charles, and 
never man was more unfortunate in all his wars 
than Ejng Charles. 

The Duke of Buckingham did once tell me, 
allefpng the cause of the breach of that marriage, 
as I did then understand him, that the principal 
was, that the Spaniard neither would nor was 
able to pay the portion down in one entire suro, 
but would pay it by degrees, by way of pension 
or an annuity, thereby, as be conceived, to have 
a greater tie upon the King upon all occasicm^ 
which he thought but base for the King to 
accept ■ ; . 

The knight seems to accuse a poor spirited no* 
bility for enduring Cranfield's perchuig upon thiA 
high tree of honour, as to be lord high treasurer. 
You shall then understand that the Saxon kingg 
kept little estate. Edward the Confessor kept his 
treasure in his own chamber, and his serrant-Hou 
golin kept the keys of the chest The Noniiant 
took more state upon them, to accusbun, tbcir sab> 
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jects to the greater obedience ; for so they took 
themselves to be conquerors, whereas indeed Wil« 
liam the First pretended a title and fought against 
an usurper. Neither could the loss of one small 
battle conquer England. He was invited hither^ 
and divers came in to him with an intent to assist 
him ; but indeed he conquered England, and to- 
gether he conquered his own soldiers by the yoke 
of his laws. Then Henry the Second, who of all 
the Normans was the most powerful king^ bein^ 
the son of an empress, began to take more state 
upon him, and to keep his subjects at a greater dis- 
tance, until at length Planta Genista became Plants 
Arida. As they succeeded the Curtois, so the 
Welsh Tudors succeeded them. Henry the Se- 
venth, being bom in Wales, descended from Welsh 
progenitors, had a Welsh name, and he with his 
penal laws did much take down the courage of the 
people. Then Henry the Eighth, who put all things 
into a more magnificent way, holding it fit that 
his great officers should take place of his nobili^^ 
and reposing more trust in them who did depend 
upon his own will than such as did daim honour- 
ably inheritance, therefore by Act of Parliament 
their place and precedency was assigned them, that 
so sitting first at council and courts, and speaking 
first and ordering things there, knowing the king's 
mind more than others, they might be the better 
enabled to do him service. Now for any man to 
oppose this order, is not only to contradict ' the 
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King, but to ofFend against an Act of Parliament, 
which would have cost them dear, and therefore 
it did not airgue the poorness of spirit, as the knight 
reports, but their prudence and loyalty, knowing 
.that their own honour did at first proceed from 
the crown, and that they had as mean or meaner 
bej^ning than my Lord Cranfield had. I could 
once have showed the originals of all the nobility, 
their descent, their matches, their revenues, but 
all is plundered ! Let it sufHce that there were 
at that time as wise and as brave noblemen as 
ever this kingdom had; Edward Earl of AVor- 
cestor, William Earl of Pembroke, &c. ; and 
among the Scots, Ludovic Duke of Lenox, James 
Marquis Hamilton. But it is to be feared lest 
the knight were not of such a peaceable dispod- 
tion as he should be, but desired to sow the seeds 
of faction and sedition. 

That the King should hate Buckingham v>hiU he 
was in Spain, and that he should think it no ill hargaim 
to lose his only son, so Buckingham might be lost aUo, 
this hath no colour of truth ; for even at his bong 
in Sp^n, he gave him the title of Duke and nude 
his younger brother Earl of Anglesey; and it 
was as much as the Duchess of Lenox could do 
to procure for her husband when he was to be 
made Duke of Richmond the priority of. Budc- 
ingham, wherein she did allege to the King the 
honour of his paternal house. And at that time^ 
while the duke was in Spun, the King woidd 
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reserve unbestowed some preferments to which 
the duke at his return might recommend them. 
And the King did usually send for tlie nurse and 
the duke's children into his own bed-chamber, 
and there play with them many hours together. 
And the King being once with the children, news 
was brought him that there was an ambassador 
come to speak with him ; whereupon he willed 
the nurse to stay there with the children, and 
when he had spoken with the ambassador he 
would come again to her. This the nurse herself 
told me. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



LordErersrepiOTed for circulating rumours of tbe Kin^s retiring 
into private life. — Kellj'a matches. — ^The Duchess of Rich- 
moad'i intrigue for procuring his match with a lich widow.— 
Ydverton, and the occasion of his falL 



Now whereas it is said, that in the parliametU 
before, the King grew weary of Buckingham and 
gave way to his ruin, the truth Is, that Bucking- 
ham was not then known to the King. Never 
did any man so much mistake in the time as the 
knight doth. For first he speaks of the fall of 
Middlesex, and after he comes to the break- 
ing of the Spanish match; whereas, notwith- 
stan^ng, in the fall of Middlesex he seems there 
to imply tliat it was after the return of the prince. 
For the Spanish ambassador was then in London 
and did see him go into court, and by the com- 
mon fame we heard that he did complin of Buck- 
Ingham, for making a relation of his being and 
entertmnment in Spain, which was full of untruths, 
though the prince did confirm every word of it. 
And then, as it was stud, he did acquunt the 
King that some were whispering that the par^ 
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liament would desire the King to retire to a pri- 
vate life, and follow his studies for his employment 
and his hunting for his recreation^ and that he 
would repose the trust for managing the governor 
ment unto his son, whom they found active and 
able to undertake it; and this they might rather 
infer by the example of Henry the Second, who 
having had much troubles before he came to the 
crown, did after desire to associate his eldest son 
Henry with himself in the government, who was 
crowned together with him, that so he might' 
settle the inheritance of the crown in his poster 
rity. Out of this common report I have heard 
that a nobleman of this kingdom, my Lord 
Evers, should relate it as a thing already con* 
eluded, and this he said in the company <^ 
some gentlemen who, fearing to conceal a business 
of such a dangerous consequence, (there might 
likewise be some other bye respects not fit for 
me to take notice of,) they made oath and found 
means to complain to the King, who, considering 
the words, did conclude that they were no lest 
than high treason, yet, persuading himself that 
my lord had no malicious intent therein, but that 
they were words spoken at random and out of 
a common report, and the King, not willing to 
search things to the bottom, as it might be reduced 
to the parliament, and that the prince and the 
duke might be found to have given some occasion 
of such a report, therefore the King sent to' my 

2c2 
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Lord Evers, that it was no less than high treasoni 
Yet upon his submission he was content to forgive 
him only upon this condition, that he should sue 
out his pardon for treason, and so he did. 

Whereas he intimates that Prince Henry did 
hate the whole family for their general baseness; 
certainly Buckingham was very young in his 
time, and then was travelling, and was neither 
seen nor known of him. And for these affronts 
which Buckingham is here said to give Prince 
'Charles, bidding the prince, &c. &c., and then 
offering to strike the prince ; if ever such things 
passed, when I consider the sweetness of the 
condition of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
scarce did ever give any man evil words or Ian- 
guage, but if there were any such thing, I do 
easily believe that it was by direction. For I 
know that both King James and Prince Charles 
were not altogether free from such projects. Thus 
the knight reports, that when the King himself 
did countenance Sir Arthur Ingram in his office, 
yet he set Kelly to stir up the officers agunst 
him : that if the Kin^ disliking this great in- 
ward friendship between the prince and the duke^ 
should cause Buckingham to do this, and that 
Buckingham, acquainting the prince therewith, it 
should be done with his consent and good liking 
that so the King might be less suspidoos and 
Buckingham have this advantage, that if any one 
hereby should take oocanon to be his accaaer, bft 
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he had nothing to lose, nor did he expect to 
get anything by Buckingham ; and King Charles 
succeeding put him out of his office, which was 
groom of the stole, which is an office ivhich hath 
the best diet in the court, drest in the King's 
own kitchen in the best manner, and the King 
did usually recommend guests to that table, espe- 
dally such as were to be employed in the King's 
most private occasions, and therefore fit it was 
that a man of special trust should have that office, 
lest the Kng's business might sometimes be fish- 
ed out and conjectured. 

But though he lost his office, as many others 
did, yet certainly he lived upon the King's bounty; 
but whether the monies were well paid or not I 
doubt; for these were times of want, and I am 
sure, whether out of love and affection or for the 
saving of his own purse, King Charles was very 
desirous to take any occasion to provide for Kelly, 
whereof I will give you this one instance. Kelly's 
wife, a Pierrepoint, was sister to the great, rich 
Earl of Kingston, who, as my Lord Lake told me, 
(who was his near neighbour and knew his estate 
very well,) had purchased at least ten tliousand 
pounds per annum, by whom he had a great por- 
tion, and who having ever lived in a very plen- 
tiful way, did now fall into melancholy and much 
grief, and she never came out of her chamber, and 
this came out of a consideration of her own wantik 
This lady dying, then was Kelly to get another 
rich wife for his support; yet he was old. no 
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comely gentleman, and but a Scots earl, generally 
known to be very poor though a Knight of the 
Garter ; and very speedily he finds out a veiy fit 
lady whose husband lately died, and that was the 
lady Viscountess KilmarDOck, who had several hus- 
bands. As I take it, her first husband was Pack- 
ington, the great courtier in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. This lady was supposed to he veiy rich in 
money, plate and jewels, and having been several 
times visited by Kelly, she still gave him a deniaL 
At length it was thus contrived : that the Duchess 
of. Richmond, having a little acquuntance with 
this Viscount Kilmarnock, should invite her to 
her house, and at the same time the King com- 
ing there to visit the duchess, he should be. an 
earnest solicitor in the behalf of Kelly. And all 
things fell out accordingly. For when the IGng 
was there, it pleased my lady duchess to take the 
viscountess by the hand, and bringing her to the 
King, said, " This lady is my Lord of Kelly^ 
mistress." Whereupon the King replied, •* Truly, 
Kelly is a very honest man, and with whom you 
shall live very comfortably and well : I have ever 
found him faithful and trusty, and I pray let me 
have the honour to hasten on that marriage." To 
whom the lady answered, ** I am at your mm- 
jesty's disposing." And 1 think there was some 
promise then made of a pension or a jointure out 
of the Exchequer, and that the King should aay 
he would not see Kelly want. 

Here you must observe, that Queen Maiy gcnng 
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to har own chapel every Sunday, the English 
Ia£ea must have some rendezvous where to meet 
to show their beauties and braveries ; and the fit- 
test place was thought to be Exeter House, where 
the Duchess of Richmond then lay. And ob- 
serving state, both in going to the closet and com- 
ing thence after sermon, she had a cup of wine and 
some small banquet to entertain the ladies, which 
gave them much content, and there was a great 
Tesort Only I think my Lady Hatton was not 
invited : these two ladies had great spirits, and 
they were not easily reconciled. And thus the 
great duchess made that good use of her acquaint- 
ance to procure Kelly a rich marriage. 

But, in a word, soon after the marriage, Kelly 
took occasion to break open trunks, to seize upon 
money and jewels, and there was great discon- 
tentment between them. Truly, Kelly was m 
very honest-natured man, but his own wants and 
necessity did enforce him to do what he did, and 
therefore he was the more to be pitied. 

The prince and the duke having laid so many 
scorns upon the Spaniard, it was no marvel if 
the Spanish ambassador did seem so much to 
slight them. Neither do I think that the prince 
would then offCT to write to the IQng of Spun, 
standing upon so ill terms as he did ; or if the 
prince should so much mistake, the Spaniard was 
not to be blamed for returning bis lettCT. But I 
doubt of all this relation, at likewise tor that 
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of all other lords Pembroke did least stoop to 
tlie favourites, or any way insinuate liimself; 
though in courtesy and humanity he did not 
ofiend them. 

Tliat the wisdom mid gravity of the Spaniard failed 
him in letting the prince go : certainly the knight 
doth a little resemble Sir Politic Would-be, to 
lay aside all honesty, morality, humanity, or 
whatsoever else might betoken the honour and 
religion of a state, and to reduce all to his own 
heathenish, foolish, and political observations. 
And it is not unlike but he borrowed such fancies 
from a robber that was executed at Maidstone in 
Kent ; and I will tell you the story. 

There was a poor tailor in Dartford who 
could not thrive by his trade, and he did re- 
solve to become a robber or a highway-man; and 
being confident that he sHotdd have good booties, 
he caused a scrivener there to write two or three 
bonds, wherein men should be bound unto him 
in a bond of for^, 6fty, or six^ poundi m 
bond. The scrivener told him that he thought 
he had not been worth so much. ** YeV* quoth 
the tailor, " I have more than men think I 
have." This was but only a preparation that moi 
should not wonder when they did see him flow 
with money. This tailor did corrupt the post-boy, 
that whensoever any Spaniard or outlandish man 
should come in the night, he should give him 
notice. And there it was agreed between them. 
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"Hang him, knave! hang him, knave ! Doth he 
think to save his life by lying?" And so word 
was presently sent that he should be executed. 

And surely such reports as the knight makes 
might first proceed from this thief that was 
executed : the father of lies could not invent a 
worse, nor a more improbable. It is true that 
Charles the Fifth, having Francis the First, the 
French king, in his custody, made him yield to 
very unreasonable conditions; but Francis was 
taken in the war, and therefore it might stand 
with honour and justice to impose upon him such 
a yoke. But when as Charles himself was in 
France and in England, and came freely, then 
to put him to his ransom had been against the 
laws of luimanity. And should princes make 
their advantage and offend therein, it would be 
of such ill example and of such a dangerous con- 
sequence, as ttiat in effect it would take away all 
society between man and man ; for if princes 
may do this, why may not subjects ? Thus, then, 
at sea, the stronger should ever take the weaker, . 
and having hold of his person without any cause 
or offence should put him to his ransom, and 
when the ransom was paid still he hath the same 
right to impose other conditions. How do these 
politicians such as the knight is dishonour man- 
kind, and make them worse than devils ! For the 
devil in tormenting man gets no acquisition to 
himself ; -he doth not enrich himself by other men's 
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adventurers carry tlieir cloths, wbo upon occasions 
are not tlie worst clients. He did likewise re- 
commend many colonels, captains, and many other 
English officers of war. He was hkewise by com- 
position one of the council of state ; and the Hol- 
lander having in effect the sea-trading of Chris- 
tendom, many things fell out wherein Sir Ralph 
had employment which did not tend to his loss. 
Here then very shortly after a peace was con- 
cluded between the Spaniard and the Hollander, 
by the means and intercession of King James and 
the French King. In concluding this peace, 
because the Archduke Albert was therein includ- 
ed, therefore Sir Thomas Edmonds would fain 
interpose in the business. But Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, the ambassador with Holland, would ex- 
clude him ; and surely the Hollander did adhere 
to Winwood. And Edmonds not being employed, 
he did much tax Winwood, that scholars were 
factious and not fit to be employed ; that having 
once been canvassed for proctorships in the Uni- 
versity, as Sir Ralph Winwood was, that they 
were of an unquiet spirit and did intrude them- 
selves too far, and assume too much to themselves. 
That Winwood had much dishonoured this king- 
dom ; for being presented by the Hollanders with 
a golden basin and ewer, be sent it instantly to the 
mint and carried it away in a bag. This I heard 
from Edmonds and from his lady. In a word, I 
did never greatly improve of Li^er ambassadon. - 
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and if all had been proved, as nothing was 
proved nor could be proved for want of witnesses, 
for all passed in private between the King and 
Bristol, yet I did think that Bristol had not 
therein offended against any laws of this king- 
dom. For the manner was punctually thus: that 
Bristol had no hand in the princess coming over 
to Spain, is most certain ; that he had no 
knowledge of it whereby lie should prevent it, 
is most certain : only, as I take it, he had the 
knowledge thereof about a week before his 
coming, when the prince was on his journey, that 
he might provide and prepare his house to give 
him entertainment. But when the King was 
now well rested, some three or four days after 
his coming thither, being now at good leisure and 
walking with Bristol in the gallery both alone, 
upon the sudden Bristol falls on his knee. The 
prince wondered at It ; then Bristol spoke unto him 
in this manner : " If it please your highness, we 
that are servants to great kings and princes, and 
desire to do all the good offices we can, yrt 
are not able to do them that service which they 
may expect from us, unless we do fully know 
their intentions 'and the end which they aim at, 
that so we may direct our whole course accord- 
ingly i and that I may not heran be wanting to 
my uttermost endeavoura, I shall humbly de-- 
bire your highness to give me leave to ask aae 
question." "What is that?" quoth the prince; 
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no way be made known unto him, then who can 
be innocent ? I have known some who have 
been quartered for persuading others to be papists, 
as White the schoolmaster was ; and, in like man- 
ner there was one in Cambridge in my time whom 
Judge Popham would fain have quartered for 
persuading one of the scholars to be a papist: 
but the jury found that the scholar came of him- 
self thither with an intent to convert the papist, 
and the papist, in his own defence, giving an 
account of his faith, did convert the scholar, and 
the jury did acquit the papist But certainly, by 
the laws, for one man to convert another, is no 
less than death. But this of Bristol's was out of 
the kingdom ; neither did it concern reli^on, but 
a discreet carriage, and no kind of encouragement 
to the prince's conversion. Biistol came not to 
his answer, but he proposed certain quesUons 
which were of some moment. First, how far the 
testimony of one man may suffice in a case of 
high treason ? Secondly, how far the prince, who 
is indeed the judge,- can be an accuser, and he to 
whom the forfeiture is due, his testimony may serve 
to condemn a man ? Thus much may be spoken 
in Bristol's defence, that if he were to be blamed 
in hearkening to or taking notice of such a repmt, 
then surely the pope could not be excused, who 
upon the same grounds took occa^on to write to 
the prince, and the prince in courtesy to retura 
an answer which did not displease the pbp& 
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was above three thousand pounds more than was 
)aid out ; and seenig that he was then the King's 
ambassador and had a great pay, he should have 
dealt fairly in his accompts ; and though mer- 
chants may he merchants and gain by their bills 
of exchange, yet an ambassador should have 
dealt plainly and at least have acquainted his 
master, the gain being so excessive, about a third 
part. Bristol never came to his answer; but some 
said in his excuse, that besides brokerage and 
interest which Bristol might pay, it may be the 
merchants might have the like profit from him 
by returning the money, though ambassadors do 
not give such particular accompts, but, in a free 
and a bountiful way, if they have anything over- 
plus they think it beseems the magnificence of 
a king, and they take it as a reward for their 
service. 

^Vhat Bristol did object against the Duke in 
particular, and the proofs thereof I do not well 
remember, neither were things complete. But thif 
I remember : that whereas once Bristol, reckoning 
some misdemeanours of Buckingham and how 
ill the King did relish tbem, conduded that he 
did wish that these things had not been some 
cause to hasten the King's death ; whidi wordi 
were then understood as if the King had not died 
naturally. But the next day Bristol did ntpound 
himself, that his meaning only was in respect of 
the sorrow and grief which the King might 
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although while he was young did tend to pre- 
serve his health, yet now, being grown toward 
sixty, it did a little weaken his body, and going 
to Theobalds, to Newmarket, and stirring abroad 
when as the coldness of the year was not yet 
past almost, it could not be prevented but he 
must fall into a quartan ague, for recovery whereof 
the physicians taking one course, and the plaister 
another, I fear the King was wronged between 
both : and I wonder why the King's surgeons, as 
I take it, Mr. AVatson and others ^vho opened the 
body, had not been examined, as likeivise Mr. 
Woolphengus Bi.nger, tlie King's Dutch apothe- 
cary, a very honest man. who did there daily 
attend ; yet I confess, in my own particular, I 
had some informations both from him and from 
the surgeons, and in truth I was not well per- 
suaded of the death of the King, nor of the 
Marquis Hamilton.* 

* " During these agitatioDi Kmg James fell sick at Thcobaldi 
of a tertian ague, (commonly called), in spring; for a king 
rather physical than dangerous. But soou ader his ague was 
heightened into a fever ; four mischiefs meeting therein. First, 
the malignity of the malady in itself had to be cured: se- 
condly, an aged person of sixty years current: thirdly, a ple- 
thoric body full of ill humours : fourthly, the King's averse- 
DCss to physic and impatience under iu Yet the last was 
quickly removed, above expectation ; the King, contrary lo his 
custom, being very oiderable in all his sickness. Such sudden 
alterations some apprehend a certain prognostic of death ; ai if 
when men's minds aci^uiie new- qualities, they begin to hahit 
and clothe themselves for a new world. 

" The Countess of Buckingham contracted much auipicion to 
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And truly the knight is so bitter against all men, 
and so much in the commendations of old states- 
men, as if they had monopolised all the blessings 
of God, and that God's treasures were exhausted, 
and that he only himself hath the understanding 
to discern this, and therefore is to be reputed a 
politic. Truly I never read a more malicious- 
minded author, nor any who had such poor and 
mean observations ; some of them so foolish and 
malicious, that they were fitter for children : as, 
that the Jesuits should make the Spaniards be- 
lieve that the Englishmen did look like devils ; 
that the wisest of the Scottish nation did believe 
that we set up one old wife after another, that so 
Queen Elizabeth might never die. Sometimes 
he reports like an irreligious, profane man : as, that 
clergymen should be the worst of all men; which is 
to expose religion to scorn and contempt. He ob- 
serves no order nor method in anything, but for> 
ward and backward, upwards and downwards; 
which made me that I could observe no order, 
but follow him in his wandering. And, to con* 
dude, I did never think that it was the knight 
himself who composed this small treatise, but 
some other did abuse his name. Notwithstand- 
ing, 1 have given him the name of knight, because 
he hath pleased so to style himsdf, and that I 
might not ofiend him. 
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surely therein he had a special advantage; for 
England and the Low Countries joined together 
were too hard for him and would over-master him, 
and soon have recovered Calais, which being 
taken in the heat of war, no doubt but in cold 
blood upon a treaty should have been restored. 
And indeed -it had been a great convenience to 
have had harbours, havens, and refuges on both 
sides the seas. And if we have lost our right in 
Normandy only by prescription of time, cer- 
tainly we might have very well retained Calais ' 
by the like right of prescription, for we had en- 
joyed it above two hundred years peaceably and 
quietly. So then the peace which King Jame« i 
concluded, howsoever it might be for prizes and 1 
booties, which are uncertain, but surely was not 
so prudential as the Queen's was in respect of 
right and inheritance. 

There was another peace concluded with the 
Hollander, concerning the cautionary towni 
Flushing and Brill.* and that certainly did like* 

* " This year, 1616, iiaally our King mtored bnck to tbt 
United State* of the Low Countries the cauUonai; townt of 
Fluthing and the Brill, and received from them the monej lest 
upon them. Mauy i^orunt and malicioni roea have inve^ibed 
much against the King deceased for this action, and ^;uB•t 
Secretary Winwood as the adviser of it, never coD«iderin|; that 
notr, there being peace concluded between 3pun aod thoaa 
States, and the charge of mainUining garrisons in those towns 
being little or nothing less than in the time of war, it eoncemad 
his majesty in reason of state, being himself moch indebted at 
home, both to call in the money due from the -said States and to 
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wise tend to a great disadvantage. For whereas 
in Queen Elizabeth's time it was so contrived 
that the moneys laid out upon the cautionaiy 
towns should daily increase by the interest, now 
it was otherwise contrived that the debt of itself 
should wear out in time. 

And first, the knight forgets that he should 
have begun with Ciod and God's Church and the 
settling of religion. As then the Queen began 
with a conference between the popish bishops and 
the divines who came from beyond sea^ who 
desired information, so King James had a con- 

free himself from that gieat and annual charge. Thit alio fraed 
him from the Spaniards' jealouiiei aad importunities, vho would 
doubtleit at last have put in themselves (from those Macliia- 
velltaa principles tbey deal byj for to have gotten those caa- 
tionary townt into their hands. I cannot saj bat the Dutch 
by getting possesiion of ttiem grew more absolute aitd bad less 
dependence thereby upon England, and might in time ban 
proved dangerous neighbours, had they been masters of all tb* 
seventeen provinces, or been sure of a perpetaal peace with 
the Archduke and the Spaniard. But it being w a maa> 
ncr altogether impossible that those two suppositiooa ihoald 
be positively verified in the United States, they show fbco^ 
selves devoid of all true judgment that say they an as Hot- 
midable to us, or any other part of the Chiistian worid, aaSpuim 
and the House of Austria are." — D'Ewes' MS. Joomal, p. S8> 

In May lbl6, the King agreed to redgn ibe caationary 
towns to the States for the sum of two millions seven hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand florins, in lien of eight n 
which they had promised to pay Queen Elizabeth^ 1 
eighteen years' interest. If James was right ia his poli^ m 
giving up these towns, he certainly was wrong in parting with 
them so cheaply. The reflections of Symondi D*Ewa us om- 
placed; for the question is not upon the restoration orn 
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ference at Hampton Court between the bishops 
and the non-conformable ministers. And see the 
efleets of both. The popish bishops would not 
admit a disputation, lest thereby they might ac- 
knowledge that the Queen liad power in tlie 
Church, and might appoint disputations and 
moderators in the disputations; as she did Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, her lord keeper, a man who was 
not thought to be indiiferent, as no layman can 
be a competent judge, for he lived upon sacri- 
ledge, and lived in AVestminister College in Queen 
Mary's time, when the abbot and monks were re- 
stored there, as his own daughter my Lady Periam 

of the townt upOD fulfilment of the stipulated conditioni, but 
whether it wat good policy to restore them for a sum so far below 
what was originally covenanted for. In truth, the secret history 
of the whole transaction appears to have been stated inoit dearly 
and fairly by Howell In one of his letters written about ihis time. 
" A good intelligent gentleman," says he, " told me the manner 
how Flushing and Biitl, our two cautionary towns here, were 
redeemed; which wai thus. The nine hundred and odd sol- 
diers at Flushing and the Rammakiiis hardly being many weclci 
without their pay, they borrowed divers sums of money of the 
Stales of this town, (Middleburgh,) who finding no hopes of 
supplies from England, advice was sent to the States General 
at the Hague. They consulting with Sir Ralph Wiowood, our 
ambassador, (who was a farourable intimnieDt to tbera in tbii 
business, ai also in the match with the PaligraTC,) KDt bttrne* 
lions to the Lord Caroon, to acquaint the Earl of Snffolk, then 
lord treasurer, herewith ; and in case thej could 6od no ntii- 
faction there, to make his addreu to tbe King himself, which 
Caroon did. Hit majesty being much incensed that his sub- 
jectB and soldiers should itarve for want oftheir pay in a foreign 
country, tent for the lord treatuter, who drawing his majesty 
aside, and telling* how empty hb excbeqner was, his majesty 
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termined in the sight of the whole Cliristian world; 
ndther could the place be excepted against, for 
that it was not within the pope's dominions nor 
in any great nearness to Rome, and therefore 
dedied that things might be referred to that 
counciL 

Here the Queen was offended, and it lighted 
very heavy upon those who refused the confe- 
rence, especially such as did mention the censures 
of the Church, as Winchester, Lincoln, &c. And 
it is to be noted that Lincoln and Abbot Feck- 
enham, though they were committed to the Isle 
of £ly and the fens, which were thought to be 
the most unwholesome places, especially to them 
that were not bom and bred there, yet they of ■ 
all others lived longest and had their healths ^ 
best, for they lived some twenty -six years after or 
thereabouts. 

The Queen deprived all her bishops : she did 
not spare Nicholas Heathy Archbishop of Y<vk, 
who being then lord chancellor, took spedal care 
that Queen Mary's death should be concealed, 
and none should know it until himself utting 
that very day in parliament desired the lords that 
the commons might be sent for up ; who coining 
and expecting to have some message from the 
Queen, Heath acquunted them with tears that 
God was pleased to take the Queen to his mercy, 
and what a virtuous, good Queen she was. But 
then he added that she had a sister Elizabeth 
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